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1 G GOK VIII. 


L. Mantios is accuſed before 'he Aſſembly of the Perot le, 
ef giving hard Uſage to T. Manlius his Son. A bold + 
Aion of Titus 70 bring his Father off. He kills a 
Gaul of an extfaordinary Stature, and is ſurnamed 

Torquatus. ' Valerius Corvus: Why ſo called.” 
The Samnites declare War againſt the Romans; 

 wobich concludes to the ben. of theſe Laiter. 
The firſt War between the Carthaginians and the 
| Romans. After various Succeſs on each Side, the © 
Carthaginians are obliged to beg Peace; which they 
obtained not, but upon very bard Conditions. They 
repair their Loſſes and renew the War. Hannibal 
| paſſes. into Italy, and reduces Rome to the very 
Point of Deſtruction. He is obliged to return into 
Africa to defend bis own Country. Scipio cuts his 

Army to' Pieces and takes Carthage. The Roman 
| Conqueſts in Greece and Aſia, The Tribuneſpip 
of Liberi us Gracchus Full of Troubles. The Death 
| . that Tribune. | 


HE Republic . a nav Plan | 

both. at Home and Abroad; and the People 
look'd upon the Conſulſhip they had juſt obtained 
as a Victory which they had won over the Senate 
and the Patricians.. But their Tribunes, who had 
no Way to make themſelves conliderable, but by 
2 II. 83 new 


2 The Hiftary of the Revolution Book VIII. 
new Diſſentions, complained, that for one Curult 
Dignity, which the Patricians had granted to the 
People, they had got three new Magiſtracies for 

themſelves ; that the Dignity of Prætor had been 
created on purpoſe to make them Maſters of the 
Adminiftration of Juſtice ; that they had two 

" = Curule Adiles, whoſe Authority quite annihilated 

New Pre- that of the Plebeian Ædiles. Therefore they de- 

zenfions of manded, that all the Offices and Dignities of the 

the Tri- State might be equally common to the Nobles and 

fe People; that Merit alone ſhould give the Pre- 
ference in all Elections; and that, without Diſtinc- 
tion of Rank or Birth, it might be lawful to chuſe 
indifferently either Plebeians or Patricians to fill the 
civil Poſts, and even thoſe of the Prieſthood itſelf. 
This was the common Topick of the Diſcourſes 
with which theſe turbulent Tribunes entertained 
the Multitude in their Aſſemblies. They forgot 
no Elogiums that might make the leaſt Actions off 
the Plebeians ſeem great and glorious, at the ſame 
Time that they endeavoured to weaken and detract 
from the greateſt Services of the Nobility. They 
even applied themſelves to get Intelligence of 
what paſſed in their private Families, upon which 
they raiſed ſpiteful and exaggerated Reports, 'in 

dteder to make them contemptibe. 

Te Man- It was with this Deſign, that under the Conſal- 
eaſe „ ſhip of 2, Servilius Mala, and Lucius Genutius, 
Tear of à Tribune of the People called M. Pomponius, cited 
Rome, L. ManLivs,. who was but juſt out of his Dicta- 
391. torſhip, under Pretence that this Patrician uſed 

one of his Sons with too much Severity. This Son 
of Max Lius, named Titus, was born a Stammerer: 
And as in his Childhood he gave no Proofs of any 
great Capacity, his TRAP had confined. him to 
one of his Country-Houſes, where he was em- 
ployed in Tillage, and other Works of Agricul- 
turt; as was practiſed even yet among the Romans. 
Nevertheleſs Pomponius made it a Crime in Max- 
| LIUS, 


Book VIII. in the Roman RePuBLic. 
LIus, who beſides was diſagreeable to the People 
for the Severity he had exerciſed in the Magiſtra- 
cies and in the Armies. The Affair was proſecu- 
ted fo vigorouſly, that nobody doubted he would 
be condemned to pay a conſiderable Fine. 


| Titus ManLivs hearing of the Danger his F ather Delivered 
was in upon his Account, 7 from his Village bis Se 


early in the Morning all alone; goes to Rome, 
and comes to the Door of the Tribune, who was 
not yet up. He ſends him Word, that the Son of 
ManL1vs deſired to ſpeak to him about an Affair 
that would admit of no Delay. The Tribune, fully 
perſuaded, that he came either to thank him for 
taking his Part, or elſe perhaps to diſcover to him 
ſome new Proofs of his Father's Severity, ordered 
him to be brought in. Max Ius, after having ſa- 
luted him, begged Leave to talk with him in pri- 
vate. The Tribune's Servants immediately retired 
by his Order. Then the young Man clapped a 
Dagger to his Throat, and threatened to kill him 
if he did not bind himſelf by the moſt ſolemm 
Oaths, to deſiſt from the Proſecution he had be- 
= againſt his Father. The Tribune affrighted, 
| ſwore any Thing that he would have him: Bur 
he was no ſooner rid of ſo troubleſome a Gueſt, bur 
he went to the Aſſembly of the People to complain 
of this Inſult, and demanded to be abſolved from 
his Oath. The People, more generous, decreed 
otherwiſe : For the Sake of the Son, they forbid 
him to carry on his. Action any further againſt the 
Father; and to reward his filial Piety, the. young 
ManLi1vs was appointed one of the Tribunes of 
the Legions: An Employment which the Generals 
diſpoſed of before, but which the People afterwards 
took into their own Nomination. 


T. MaxL1vs was not long before he ſhowed, byNew I. 


remarkable Actions of Valour, how'worthy he was” 
of this Honour. The Cis-Alpine Gauls having again 
taken Arms to revenge their Defeat, came and in- 


2 camped 


c 
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Year of camped three Miles from Rome, near one of the 
Rome, Bridges of the Teveron, under the Conſulſhip of 
392. L. Surprrius, and C. Lucinivs Sroro, the ſame 
that, during his Tribuneſhip, had in Conjunction 
with Sextius, laboured ſo hard to procure the Con- 

duhlate for the Order of Plebejans. 
hs as the Report of the. March of theſe formidable 
Enemies, they immediately named a Dictator 
it was T. Quintius Pennus, who choſe Sergius Car- 
nelius Maluginen/is for General of the Horſe. The 
Romans, under the Command of theſe Generals, 
immediately advanced to the Banks of the Teve- 
ron: Nothing but the River parted them from the 
nemy. A Gaul, of an enormous Size, and who 
— more like a Giant than an ordinary Man, 
advanced upon the Bridge, and challenged the 
| braveſt of the Romans. His big Limbs intimida- 
Combat ted the ſtouteſt. Manlius alone thought he had 
berween now found a Danger worthy his Valour ; he aſked 
lies 4% Leave of his General to fight the Gaul: « Jam in 
Gaul. hopes, ſays be, to ſhow this Barbarian, that I 
Liv. 1. 7. & come of a Family fatal to his Nation, and of 
Oroſ. 1. 3. c which the Chief precipitated the Gauls from the 
gde 1. 1, © Top of the Capitol.” Go, ſays the Dictator; 
1. c. 13. and be as courageous for the Glory of | thy. Country, as 
thou waſt for the Defence 0 2 thy Father. The two 
Champions were not long before they engaged; and 
Titus ManLivs joining Art to Valour, flew his 
Enemy, and took from him a Gold Chain that he 
wore about his Neck, and put it about his own, as 
a Monument of his Victory. This got him the 
Sirname of Torquatus, which afterwaxds deſcended 
to his Poſterity. The Succeſs of this ſingle Com- 
bat appeared to the Gauls to be ſo ill an Omen of 
: the whole Courſe of the War, that they abandoned 
their Camp in the Night, and retired with all the 

| Haſte they could make. 

- Some Years afterwards a new Army of Gauls 
over. run the Territories of the Romans. L. Furius 
Camillus, 
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ing upon the Miracle of this Event, we ſhall only Val. Max. 

obſerve; that in this ſecond War, the ſingle Fight 3. © 3 

was followed by a general Battle, and with the ſame 

Succeſs ; the Gauls were defeated, and thoſe that 

eſcaped left the Roman Dominions, and were ſome 

Time before they returned again. 1 | 

This was not the only Nation jealous of the 4,4;:7on 

Power and Conqueſts of the Romans; all thoſe and Policy 

p_ States, which under different Names inha- 7 Rome. 
ited Latium and Tuſcany, were almoſt. continu- 

ally at War with them. The Samnites afterwards 

declared againſt them; and the Romans conld never 

have ſubdued them all, if they had not found a 

Way to fow Diviſion among them. But to keep 

© thoſe People, that were neareſt Rome, firm to its 

Intereſt, they flattered them with the Title of Al- 

lies of the Roman Nation; and when they had 

made themſelves Maſters of the more diſtant Coun- 

tries, thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be lulled 

aſleep with this Name of Allies, found themſelves 

involved in their Conqueſts; and then, though 

they retained that Name, they were treated as Sub- 

jects. They durſt not make War, without the 

Conſent of the Senate, and were obliged to furniſh 

their Contingent of Troops to aſſſſt the Romans 

in extending their Empire and Dominion. Such 

was the Conduct of theſe artful Politicians, we 

may find in the Progreſs of their Arms, the Fruits 

of a Scheme of Ambition very well laid; and 

what is moſt ſingular, is, that theſe eternal De- 

1 8 B 3 fenders 
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| Year of fenders of Liberty were themſelves the Oppreſſors 

Rome, of the natural Right ot Men, and the Tyrants of 

Je, u all Italy. The Hernici, who had been almoſt a 

'4, Her. Whole Age in their Dependance, firſt undertook to 

nici. withdraw themſelves from it. All, even the old 

Mien, took Arms to recover their Liberty. Genu- 

tius, the Plebeian Conſul, was ſent againſt them. 

This was the firſt of that Order that ever had the 

Command of an Army. The Patricians and Ple- 

beians, out of different Motives, impatiently ex- 

5 pected what would be the Succeſs of this War. 

3 7+ Genutius fell into an Ambuſh, where he was (lain, 
c. 5. 3 and moſt of his Troops cut to Pieces. 

The Patricians taking Advantage of this Defeat 
of the Plebeian Conſul, to mortify the Tribunes, and 
leſſen their Credit, reproach'd the People, that the 
Gods had at length ſeverely revenged the Propha- 
nation of their Auſpices, and puniſh'd a Man who 
preſumed upon an unjuſt Law, to appropriate them 
to himſelf like a Patrician. 1 = | 
The People and their Tribunes, confounded and 
abaſhed, made no Reply. They were forced in 
this Misfortune to have Recourſe to a Dictator. 

Appius The Nobility procured that Office for Appius 
Claudius, Claudius, the Grandſon of the Decemuir, the Man 
Ducato. of all the Patricians, moſt jealous of the Privileges 
of his Birth, and the Prerogatives of his Order. 
He immediately raiſed a new Army, marched 
gagainſt the Enemy, and after a ſharp and bloody 
Fight, gained a glorious Victory. I omit the ſe- 
veral little Battles that were afterwards fought 
againſt the Privernates, the Faliſci, the Tarquinians, 
and the Veliterni. All theſe Nations did not fo 
much make War as Incurſions upon the Romans. 
If they were beaten, either they begged Peace, or 
elſe ſhut themſelves up in their Towns, without 

daring to appear in the Field again. The Tu/cans 
afterwards aroſe in their Place, and came next up- 
on the Stage. They were, as we ſaid before, a 
15 „„ 5 555 League 


i 
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League or Community of twelve Nations, or 
twelve petty States, whoſe Power however was not 
inconſiderable, when their Forces were united. This 
War ſeemed of Importance enough to be commit 
ted to the Conduct of a Dictator ; and notwith- * plebe- 
ſtanding all the Struggles of the Senate and Patri- an Dida- 
cians, C. Martius Rur il us, the' a Plebeian, was no- cor- Liv. 1. 
minated to that Dignity. He choſe for his General Piod. Li. 
of the Horſe another Piebeian, named C. Plautius. — kan 
The Senate, who had not been able to hinder 3,7, * 
the Election of a Plebeian Dictator, forgot no 
Means to creſs his Preparations, and to diſable him 
from acquiring any Glory. The People, with a 
contrary View, ran with the greateſt Alacrity to 
lift themſelves under his Banners: He quickly had 
raiſed a powerful Army; and as he was both a 
Soldier and a Captain, he defeated the Tuſcans, 
cat their Army to Pieces, took eight thouſand 
Priſoners, and at his Return, in ſpight of the Se- 
nate's Oppoſition, obtained the Honours of a Tri- 
umph. Thus the People by Degrees got a Share 
with the Nobility, in ail the Honours and Digni- 
ties of the Republic. They were already in 
Poſſeſſion of the Curule Adility, though Hiſtorians 
do not mention the Names of the two firſt Plebei- 4 Plebei- 
ans that were inveſted with it. Philo, another Ple- Cenſor. 
_ beian, ſome Time afterwards arrived at the Pre- 
torſhip; and the Martius we juſt now ſpoke of, 
raiſed- himſelf by his Courage and Virtue, even to 
the Dignity of Cenſor. After this Time, though 
the Diſtinction between the Patricians and Plebeians 
yet ſubſiſted, it was not ſo much Birth as the Cu- 
rule Dignities that gave Nobility; and in the Courſe 
of this Hiſtory we ſhall ſee Plebeians reckoned 
among the Chief and moſt Noble of the Republic, 
becauſe they deſcended from Anceſtors that had 
enjoyed thoſe Curule Dignities. 1 
The Romans, after having triumph'd over the 
- Sibines, the Tuſcans, the Latins, the Hernici, the 
Ns „ Aqui, 
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Aqui, the Volſci, and all their petty Neighbours, 
turned their Arms againſt. the Samnites, who in- 
habited that Part of Tah, which is now called 
Abruzzo; a fierce and warlike Nation, wha. 


yielded to the Romans neither in Valour nor 
Military Diſcipline, and who, like Rome, had 


Subjects and Allies, who followed their For- 
5 Between two equal Powers bordering upon each 
other, it is needleſs to loqk for any other Cauſe 
of War, but mutual Jealouſy and Competition. 
Thus the Subject, or, to ſpeak more properly, the 
Pretence of this Rupture was, that the Samnites 


undertook to ſubdue the S dicini and the Capuans; 


and that the Romans, who, were not for having 
the Samnites ſa powerful, oppoſed their Con- 


r Rar 
The War began by the Sidicini, a little State, 


of which the Samnites endeavoured to make them- 


ſelves Maſters. The Sidicini had Recourſe to thoſe 
of Capua, who undertook their Defence with more 
Oſtentation than Power. The Capuans indeed poſ- 
ſeſſed a very fruitful Country, and Commerce every 
Day added to their Riches. But this Wealth of 


rene Weakneſs of the State. 


The Houſes were magnificent; the City without 


Fortifications. Luxury reigned throughout; the 


Purſe- proud Merchant miſtook his Vanity for Cou- 
rage, and look'd with Contempt upon Enemies 


F 


- * . 


that were not fo rich as he. 


This Preſumption, and indiſereet Contempt of 


their Enemies Strength, was the Occaſion of their 


Ruin. The Samnites, who had a Proſpect of more 


Glory. and Advantage in the Conqueſt of them 


than of the Sidicini, turned their Arms againſt 


them. It ſoon came to a Battle; the Capuans were 


defeated in two great Conflicts, in which thty loſt 
all their Vouth; and the Conquerors, who had no 
Obſtacle now left in their Way, marched on to a, 
. * n 
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City which had no Defence but weak Walls, and | 
| Inhabitants filled with Conſternation. 

The Magiſtrates in this Diſtreſs applied them · 7 — 2 
ſolves to Rome. They ſent a. celebrated Embaſſy *P* ** = . 
to implore the Alliance and Succour of the Romans. Jr, 70 
Their Ambaſſadors laid before the Senate all the Rome. 
Motives, either of Glory or of Intereſt, that could 
engage the Republic to take them into their Pro- 
tection, the Extremity to which they were redu- Livy, I. 7. 
ced, and the Power of their Enemies, which would 
grow yet far more conſiderable, by the Conqueſt of 
a City ſo rich as Capua. Such, added thoſe Am- 
baſſadors, is the Hretchedneſs of our preſent Condition, 
that if we are not inflantly relieved by our Friends, we 
muſt fall into the Hands of our Enemies. If you de- 
fend us, you will gain yourſelves Allies, that will ever 
after aal upon you as the Reftorers of their. State, and 
the fecond Founders of their City. F you abandon us, 

Capua is n more, or at beſt becomes fubjea to the 
Samnites. 
The Senate were no \ ſtrangers to theſe Confide- 
rations; but as their Deſign was to get a more ſolid 
and real Advantage from the Aſſiſtance of their 
Arms, than a vain Title, and empty Praiſes, they 
barely anſwered the Ambaſſadors by the Mouth of 
the Conſul, that their preſent Condition ſeemed 
worthy of Pity, and the Romans wiſhed they could 
with Honour ſuccour them; but that the Repub- 
lic had an antient Alliance with the Samnites, 
which would not allow them to make a new one 
with their Enemies; that the Senate however 
would ſend Deputies to the Camp of the Sammites, 
to interpoſe in their Behalf, and to endeavour tro 
procure them a Treaty of SR upon Conditions 
as eaſy as poſſible. 

The Chief of the Embaſſy, wh was let into the 
Secret of it, found he muſt make more advanta- 
geous Propoſals, before they ſnould induce the Se- 
nate to undertake che — of Capua. The Ma- 


* 
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giſtrates, who, before his Departure, too well per- 
ceived that all that was now left them, was at 
moſt the Choice of their Maſters, being inclinable 
rather to ſubmit to Strangers, than to be ſubject 

to their Neighbours, had ordered this Ambaſſador, 
that if he could not obtain them the Quality of 
Allies to Rome, he ſhould rather make them its 
Subjects, than ſuffer Capua to fall into the Power 
of the Samnnites. He therefore made Anſwer to the 
Conſul, that though the Romans would grant them 
nothing as Allies, he hoped however the Senate 
would not let the Samnites poſſeſs themſelves of a 
City and Country, which he was charged to put 
Capua gi-· under their Dominion. © In Conſequence of 
wen up 160 which,” added that Ambaſſador, © we now give 
the Ro- (e you, and ſubje& to your Laws, the City of Ca- 
mens: © 942, our Country, Dominions, Temples, and 
« Perfonss We acknowledge you our Sove- 
et reigns, and proteſt, in the Preſence of Gods and 
Men, that we will preſerve an inviolable Fide- 
< lity to you.” | 8 i | 

' The Senate having brought the Negotiation to 
the deſired Point, ſolemnly accepted of the Dona- 


tion of Capua: And as they were always willing 


to have Juſtice of their Side, or at leaſt the Ap- 
pearances of that Virtue, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to the Samnites, to inform them of this Treaty; and 
at the ſame Time to deſire them, in virtue of their 
ancient Alliance, to withdraw their Army out of a 
Country that belonged to the Roman People. 
The Sammites, enraged that they ſhould thus pre- 
rend to. put a Stop to the Progreſs of their Arms, 
and to ſnatch the City of Capus almoſt out of their 


very Hands, cried out againſt this Treaty as a 


mere Trick. Their Magiſtrates with Indigna- 
tion rejected the Propoſal of the Raman Ambaſſa- 
dors, and when they went out of the Council, 
gave Orders to their General in their Preſence to 
deſtroy all before him in the Territory of 3 
3 „ with 


9 9 
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with Fire and Sword. This was a very plain Ex- 
plication of their Minds. Accordingly theſe new Year of 
Hoſtilites were followed by a Declaration of War Rome, 
between the two Nations. The Senate gave the?“ 
Conduct of it to M. Valerius Corvus, and A. Corne- 
tius Coſſus. This War began the four hundred and 
eleventh Year from the Foundation of Rome. It Import- 
was puſbed on, through the whole. Courſe of it, ane _ 
with equal Animoſity on both Sides; and, though z gam 
ſometimes interrupted with ſhort Truces, it ſtill be- nites. 
gan Le with the ſame Fury. The C:s-Alpine Gauls, 
the Tuſcans, the Tarentines, the Latins, and even the 
Greeks and Africans, took Part in it. Pyrrbus, Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus, the greateſt Captain of his Age, i* Italy. 
croſſed the Sea in Favour of the Tarentines: Anett 
the Cartbaginians, who now began to get Footing 
in Sicily, and aimed at the total Subjection of it, 
ſent them divers Succours to put a Stop to the Ro- 
man Conqueſts. It was a Flame that by Degrees 
ſpread all over Italy, and which was not quenched 
without whole Streams of Blood. Many great Bat- 
tles were fought, and with various Succeſs. The 
Romans, at firſt Victors, but afterwards. vanquiſn- 
Fo a never diſcouraged, took Arms again with 
freſh Obſtinacy; being indifferent, and, as it were, 
unconcern'd at their own Defeat. Such a Thing as 
Flight was not known in their Armies. The Soldier 
was reſolved to conquer or die; and more Romans 
were puniſhed for having fought without Orders, 
than for having given Ground, orquitted their Poſts. 
At length, after almoſt a continual War for above 
threeſcore and ten Years, the Courage of the Ro- 
mans, and the heroic Valour that appeared in the 
common Soldiers, as well as in the Officers; their 
Patience in Labours; their military Diſcipline; but 
above all the Love of their Country, gave them a 
compleat Triumph over their Enemies, The Nation 
of the Samnites was almoſt deſtroyed : Pyrrbus was 
drove out of 1taly; Tarentum was taken, and its Walls Taren- 
8 | „ a demoliſhed, tumlafen. 


* 
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Tear of demoliſhed. And L. Furius Camillus, Conſul, giv- 


Rome, 
417- 


ing the Senate an Account of the Extremity to 
which he reduced the Latins : The Gods, ſays he 
to the Senators, have made you fo powerful, that 


— en your Will, whether Latium gl. 5 
be any more. 


The Romans granted not Peace to the ein- 


ed Nations, but on very hard Conditions. The 
Senate, according to their uſual Politics, took 
from each a Part of their Territories. But this 


Policy being carried too far, ruined the Country, 
and afterwards occaſioned, even in Rome it ſelf; 


1 Seditions. The Great, by a mutual 
al 


N lic employed. only in 1 Centinent of Haly. 


Connivance, appropriated to themſelves Part of 
thoſe Lands. Their Poſſeſſions by Degrees grew 


to be petty States, which they peopled with the infi- 
nite Number of Slaves, they had made in ſo long a 


War: And the original Huſbandmen being de- 
ſpoiled of their Inheritance, deſerted a Country 


: where they could no longer ſubſiſt. 


The People, and their 7 ribunes, renewed their 
Complaints againſt an Abuſe almoſt as ancient as 
the Conſtitution of the Republic. They endea- 
voured to revive the Regulation of LiIo 10 8. and 
the Deeree that fixed the Poſſeſſions of every Ro- 


man Citizen to five hundred Acres at moſt ; but 


the Laws were not heard amidſt the Noiſe of Arms. 
There were then ſo many, both Patricians and Ple- 
Beians, Infractors of this Law, that it was in vain 
to hope to reform them. The Attempt had cer- 
tainly been without Succeſs; being joint Accom- 
plices in the ſame Uſurpation, and all at the Head 
of Armies, or in the chief Poſts'of the Common- 
wealth; nothing could withſtand their Power; and 
the Wars that ſoon after happened with the Car- 
thaginians, left them no Leiſure to take Care of new 


Regulations at Home. 


Hitherto we have ſeen the Arms of the Repub- 
T * | 
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The Romans were almoſt five hundred Years be- 


fore they could ſubdue the Latins, the Tuſcaus, the 


Samnites and their Allies. But they had no ſooner 


fixed their Dominion in thoſe great Provinces, 
that ſtretch quite from the Rubicon to the furtheſt 


13 


Extremity of ah, but they thought of paſſing the The Ro- 
Sea. The Succour given by the Curtbaginians om croſs 
the Tarentines was the Pretence; but the Conqueſt 


of Sicily, the true Cauſe. Rome and Carthage bent 
their whole Forces againſt each other. The Neigh- 
bourhood and Jealouſy of theſe two great Com- 
mon-wealths, bred between them a moſt bloody 
War, of which Sicily was the firſt Stage. This 


War afterwards was carried into Africa, from 
whence it extended into Spain and Ttaly. We ſhall - 


relate the various Events of it but very conciſely, 
that we may not wander too far from the principal 
Subject of this Work. 


£ 


Carthage, a Colony of the Phenicians, was built Origis of 


upon the Coaſt of Africa, near the Place where the Carthage. 


City of Tunis now ſtands, about a hundred and 
'thirty-ſeven Years before the Foundation of Rome. 
Lybia acknowledged her Empire. She always 
maintained ftrong Fleets, which made her Miſtreſs 
of the Sea and Commerce, and which had ex- 
tended her Dominion quite} to the Coaſts of 
Spain, and in the Iſlands of Sicily, Corfica, and 
Sardinia. e 


All her Citizens were Merchants. A continual Conpari- 
Traffick had acquired them ſuch great Riches, ſen be- 


| that they deſpiſed the Profeſſion of Arms. If they None 


Rome and 


happened to be engaged in a War, they bought Carthage, 


Troops, and were often forced to hire their very 
Generals. This trading Republic thought their 
Money was every Thing. Rome, on the contrary, 


nurſed in her Boſom a hardy Militia. , All her 
Citizens were Soldiers; not a Man was exempted 
from going to the War; the Foot-Soldier was 


gbliged to ſerve twenty Years, and the Horſeman 
5 = 5 ten, 
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Rome, 
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Ten, before he could get his Diſcharge; and very 

few ever ſolicited for it. Whenever there was 
Occaſion to 'march to the Field, you might have 

ſeen the Veteran offering himſelf with the ſame 
Ardor as the youngeſt, and all reſolved either to 

conquer or die. SE 

Such was the State of theſe two Republics, 
when the War between them broke out. The 
Power 'of the one lay in her Legions and Land 
Forces; and the other was no leſs formidable in 
Appius her Fleets and naval Armies. The Romans, ſhut 


 eroſſes the up in the Continent of 7taly, had no erience in 


ca the marine Affairs. Appius Claudius, Conſul, Son of 


FA. 


Year of the Dictator, whom we juſt now ſpoke of, and 
Rome, Brother of Appius Claudius, the Blind, was the firſt 


- 0 that, by the Help of a few Floats, tranſported 
L 1 Troops into Sicily; which gave him the Name of 


Zonarus, Caudex, as having found out the Art of faſtening 
L. 2. Planks together to make Tranſports. Thefe 
Floats quickly - came . to be Ships and Gallies, 
among a People diligent, ingenious, and not to be 
diſcouraged by Labour, who improved by every 
Thing, and learnt of their very Enemies, the Art 
and Means of conquering them. A Carthaginian - 
Galley, drove by Streſs of Weather upon the Coaft 
of Italy, ſerved the Romans for a Model to build 
the like. They laboured at their new Invention 
with ſo much Eagerneſs that, in two Months 
Time, Duillius put to Sea a Fleet, which defeated 
that of the Cartbaginiaus. The Joy which Rome 
' conceived at this firſt naval Victory, made them, 
Cic. de in Order to preſerve the Memory of it, give a 
Senectute Kind of Perpetuity to the Conqueror's Triumph; 
Val Max. and Duillius, with the Conſent of the Senate, every 


L. 3. C. : i : g 
6. * 1. Time that he returned from feaſting with his 


2. Polyb. Friends for the Remainder of his Life, was brought 
Tear , Home with Flambeaux, and with the Sound of 


We 


453. Flutes, 
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We ſhall not dwell upon the Conſequences of Fr 
this War, which are not to our Subject, nor upon Oo 
the Battles and Sieges that happened in Sicily: It“ 
| is enough to obſerve, that the Romans having made 
themfelves Maſters of Agrigentum, and of the chief 
Towns in that Iſland; that having taken Aleria, 
the Capital of Corfica, and Olbia in Sardinia, they , 
carried the War, and the Terror of their Arms, 
to the very Gates of Carthage. | HEE 
IL. Manlius, and Q, Ceditius, Conſuls, were in- Yi@eries 
truſted with the Care of this Expedition; but Ce- 9 Man- 
ditius dying in his Conſulate, he was ſucceeded by 3 
M. Attilus Regulus, a Conſular Perſon, and a Regulus 
great Captain, auftere in his Manners, as ſtrict over Car- 
over himſelf as over others, and that ſtill retained tbage. 
the Temperance and Diſintereſtedneſs of the firſt 
Theſe two Generals ſet fail with a Fleet of Near 
three Hundred and forty Ships, with a Hundred Rome. 
and forty Thouſand Land Forces. The Carthagi-*%* 
nians ſent againſt them a Fleet as numerous, com- 
poſed of lighter Ships, and that were better Sail- 
ors. But the Carthaginian Soldier was far from 
equalling the Roman in Valour. The Fight was 
long and obſtinate, and Fortune more than once 
went over from one Side to the other. . While ra- 
ther the Ships fought than the Men, the Carthagi- 
nians got the better by their Skill and Experience 
but the Romans, whole Ships were clumſily built, 
heavy and unmanageable, having grappled with 
thoſe of the Carthaginians, they began to fight 
Foot to Foot, and as it were on firm Land. Then 
the Valour of the Romans, who fought in the Pre- 
. ſence of their Conſuls, prevailed over Strangers 
and Auxiliary Troops, who make War as they 
would drive a Trade, only for their Bread, without 
Deſire of Glory, or Zeal for the Cauſe they ſerve. 
The Carthaginian Fleet diſperſed in Flight, and 
left the Paſſage free to the Romans, who landing 
| upon 
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upon the Coaſt of Africa, took the Town Clupea 

at the firſt Onſet, and afterwards ravaged the Ene- 

mies Country, from whence * brought off rwenty 
thouſand Ca ptives. 

Polyb. L. The Conſuls ſent Advice to Reme of Fea Vits- 
1. Zona- ry, and deſired new Orders. The Senate returned 
Eutrop. Anſwer, that they would have Manlius bring back 
. Part of the Fleet to Itah, to defend the Conqueſts 
Florus. in Sicily, and that Regulus ſhould. carry on the 
if War in Africa. The Time of his Conſulate being 
expired, he was continued in the ſame Emyloymenc 
with the Title of Pro-Conſul; but ſoon after he 

— defired a Succeſſor, and his Diſcharge, upon In- 
Poverty. formation which he had received, that the Far- 
5 OI ina who cultivated ſeven Acres of: Land, which 
26. Val. was this General's whole Inheritance, was dead, 
Max. L. and that his Servant had ſtole his Utenſils of Til- 
4 6. 4. lage. Regulus repreſented to the Senate in his 
Letter, that his Wife and Children were in Danger 

of ſtarving, if he himſelf did not come to repair 
the State of his Affairs by his own: Preſence and 
e The Senate, that they might nat inter- 

rupt the Courſe of Regulus's Victories, decreed 

that his Wife and Children ſhould be provided 

with Neceſſaries, and his Land. cultivated. at the 
Publick Charge, and that new Inſtruments ſhould 

be bought for the Tillage of it: A very ſmall 

Re ward if we look to the Value; but more honour- 

able to the Memory of that virtuous Roman, than 

all thoſe pompous Titles, with which we daily var- 

niſh the Poſſeſſions of thoſe Upſtarts, that enriched 
themſelves only by Rapine, and whoſe Names will 

be known to Poſterity, only by the Calamities 

which their Avarice occaſioned tn the Countries 

where they made War. 

Manlius brought back to the Coaſt of Italy Part 

* the Fleet laden with Booty, and ſeven and 

twenty Thouſand: Priſoners. Regulus, on his Side, 
having received the Orders of the Senate, went 
| on 
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on with his Conqueſts. The Cartbaginians were re- Regulus 
ſolved to put a ſtop to them; they ventured a Bat. _ 4 

tle, wherein they were defeated, and loſt their beſt |... 8 
Troops. This new Victory finiſhed the throwing 
the whole Country into a Conſternation'; above 
fourſcore Places ſurrendered to the Ramans. The 
Numidians, the antient Subjects of Carthage, roſe at 
the ſame Time, and plundered the Country; and 
the Peaſants, who fled every where from their Ha- 
bitations, flung themſelves into Caribage, where, by 
their Numbers and extreme Want, they quickly 
brought Famine and Contagioun. 

The Carthaginians, who had no Leaders nor Ge- Carthage 
nerals among themſelves of ſufficient Experience, 7 aug 
to be oppoſed to Re or vs, ſent as far as Lacedemon, fr as La- 
to offer the Command of their Armies to an- cedæmon. 
_ -tippus, a Captain famous in his own Country, and 
throughout all Greece; and at the ſame Time they 
diſpatched the principal Men of their Senate to 
demand Peace of RxoœuLlus. This General, who Carthage 
would have been very glad to have returned to — < 
Rome, with the Glory of having put an End to” 
this War, did not refuſe to enter into Negotiation. 

But as he held Carthage inveſted by different Bo- 
dies of his Troops, which were Maſters of all the 
Poſts round it, and there was no Army on Foot 
able to oblige him to raiſe the Siege; he expected 
to preſcribe the Terms of the Treaty, and de- 

manded that the Caribaginiaus ſhould put into his 

Hands the Places they ſtill poſſeſſed in Sicily and 
Sardinia; that they ſhould freely reſtore the Pri- 
ſoners they had taken; and that, beſides paying a 
Ranſom for their Country men, they ſhould defray 
the Charges of the War, and ſubject themſelves to 
an Annual Tribute. Rec u l vs further inſiſted, that 
the Cartbaginians ſhould not- make either War or 
Alliance, without the Participation of the Senate; 4 

that they ſhould have but on ſingle great Ship; 

and that whenever they received Orders from 

- C . Nome, 


a 
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- Rome, they ſhould be obliged to ſent fifty Gal- 
lies, compleatly equipped for War, to ſerve where- 


ever the Intereſt of the Republic ſhould make it 
requiſite. | 1 1 
The Deputies of Carthage repreſented to the Ro- 
man General the Hardneſs of theſe Conditions: 
But Roul vs, who thought himſelf Maſter of the 
Country, anſwered: haughtily, That Enemies muſt 
either. conquer, or ſubmit. to the Law of the Conqueror. 
They parted without concluding upon any thing; 
and the Carihaginian Magiſtrates, enrag'd that the 
Romans ſhould endeavour to impoſe ſuch Condi- 


tions upon them, as muſt reduce them to little leſs 


than Slavery, cauſed all the Inhabitants to take 
Arms. Xaxtippus, the Lacedæmonian, arrived about 


the ſame time; put himſelf at their Head; and 


having rallied what Troops they had left, march- 
ed out into the open Field, and offer*'d Battle to 
the Romans. He choſe out for his Camp a Plain, 


where the Elephants he had in his Army might 


have an Opportunity of fighting, and more ad- 
vantageous to the Cavalry, wherein he exceeded 
the Romans. RR GL us, in the ſame Policy, and as 
being the ſtronger in Infantry, ought to have kept 
to the Mountains and Heights; but his Soldiers 
deſpiſing the Greek General, and Troops which 
they had ſo often vanquiſhed, demanded the Fight 
with great Shouts. RE Ou us had not Power to re- 
ſtrain them; the Battle was fought in the Plain; 


he was defeated; his Foot could not withſtand the 
Enemies Horfe. The Romans loſt above thirty 


thouſand. Men of their own Nation and Allies; 
and the General himſelf was made Priſoner. The 
Carthaginians treated him very roughly, and more 
like a Criminal, than a Priſoner of War. They 


loaded him with Chains, and buried him in a 


Dungeon, where he was kept almoſt four Years, 
where he muſt have periſhed ; but the Cartbagi- 
nians having in that Time loſt ſeveral conſidera- 

0 ble 
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ble Battles both by Sea and Land, they took R- 

Gul us out of his. Priſon to ſend him to Rome, to 

ſollicit a Peace, or at leaſt an Exchange of Priſon- 

ers. The Magiſtrates, before they put him on 

Board, exated a Promife from him, that, if he 

could obtain no Conditions of the Romans, he 

ſhould come back to Cartbage, and return to his 

Chains: It was further hinted to him, that his 
Life depended upon the Succeſs of his Negotia» 


It was none of the Senate's Fault, that a Peace 
| was not concluded, or at leaſt the Exchange of 
Priſoners agreed to. That Body thought they 
could not purchaſe too dear the Liberty and Safety 
of ſuch a Citizen as RR MUT USs. But the greate 
Obſtacle to the Concluſion of the Treaty, came 
from the very Man that was commiſſioned to ne- 
gotiate it. Rx OL us being arrived at Rome, laid 
fore the Senate, that, by a little Conſtancy, and 
continuing the War, they would be ſure to ſubdue 
the Cartbaginiaus; that as to the Exchange of 
Priſoners, the whole Advantage would be on the 
Side of the Enemy, whoſe chief Officers, and beſt 
Soldiers, were detain'd at Rome; whereas the Car- 
thaginians had but few Romans, and thoſe, Men ad- Zonaras. 
vanc'd in Years, or Cowards, from whom no Ser- Ale. "R 
vice could be expected. In a Word, this generous Lybica. 
Roman argu'd fo forcibly againſt his own Intereſt, Gell. I. 6. 
that he made them reſolve upon the Continvation Val. Max. 
of the War. And without entering his Houſe, or e 
ſeeing either his Wife or Children, for Fear of be- tor de vi- 
ing ſoften d by their Tears, he returned to Care ris illuſt. 
thage, to diſſengage his Word; he periſh'd there in Tr f 
the moſt eruel Torments. „ N 
The two Nations again took up Arms with the Foy 
fame Animoſity. The Succeſs was various: At Na of 
length two Sea-Fights, in which the Romans had Rome, 
the better, one under the Command of M. Fabius 511. 
Buteo, Conſul ; and the other under that of C. Lu- 
. GE 27 tatius 
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Tb f tatius Catulus, forced the Carthaginians to ſue for 
Peace Peace again. Rome granted it; but Rome, inflexi- 
anted to ble, and ſometimes even cruel to vanquiſh'd Ene- 
arthage. mies, gave them not Peace, but upon very hard 
Conditions. They were forced to deliver up to 

the Romans the Town and Port of Lilibeum in 

Sicily; to abandon that Iſland entirely; to reſtore 

all Priſoners without Ranſom ; to yield up all De- 
ſerters; to pay down a thouſand Talents for the 
Charge of the War, and two thouſand two hun- 

dred in ten Years, by Way of Tribute. The Car- 
 thaginians, quite exhauſted, ſubſcrib'd to any Thing, 
and the Treaty was concluded. under the Conſulate 

Liv. 1. 30. of Q; Lutatius and A. Manlius in the 512th Year 
| from the Foundation of Rome. 3 ; 
_ SzcondPu-- But it was not ſo much a Peace as a Truce. 
nic Far. The Carthaginians being the weakeſt, ſtruck it vp 
Alx. in Only to gain Time to repair their Forces. They 
Lybics no ſooner found themſelves in a Condition to main- 
Year of tain a new War, but they took up Arms again 
Rome, with more Fury than ever, The Siege they laid to 
535% Saguntum, a Town in Spain, in Alliance with the 
Romans, was the Pretence of this War, and HA x- 
Hanni- NIBAL the real Author of it. He was born a Sol- 
balsCZa- dier, and a continual Exerciſe of Arms made him 
Lader. a great Captain. It was in this War, that he 
gave ſuch glorious Proofs of thoſe ſuperior Ta- 
lents, which ſet him ſo much above the Roman Ge- 

nerals; always juſt in his Schemes; immenſe Views; 

an admirable Genius at hitting the true Time for 

the Execution of his Deſigns; the greateſt Artifice 

in acting, without being diſcovered infinite in 
Expedients; as ſkilful in recovering himſelf out of 
Danger, as in drawing others into it; for the reſt, 
without Faith, without Religion, without Huma- 

nity, and yet having the Art to put on all the Ap- 
pearances of theſe Virtues, as far gs was ſubſervient 

to his Intereſt, | 

# 41. 
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| "Such was the famous HanniBar, when he for- 


med the boldeſt Project that ever Captain durſt 
conceive, and which was juſtified by nothing bur 
the Event. From the very remoteſt Part of Spain, 
reſolved to carry the War into 1zaly, and to attack Hannibal 
the Romans in the very Centre of their Domini- fai; 
ons, without having there one ſtrong Place, one 
Magazine, any certain Aſſiſtance, or the leaſt 
Hopes of a Retreat, he marches quite through 
the Heart of Spain and Gaul, paſſes the Alps, and 
encamps boldly upon the very Banks of the Ten. 
It was here that the firſt Battle was fought; the Zarte of 
Romans were defeated, and the Conſul, P. Cornelius — Tefins. 
Scipio, their General, muſt have fallen into the — : 
Hands of his Enemy, if his Son, Publius Scipio, 538. 
had not flown to his Aſſiſtance. Fhis young Man, 
who was but ſeventeen Years old, ſeeing his Fa- 
ther incloſed by a Body of the Enemy, broke 
his Way alone quite up to him, diſpers'd with his 
Sword all that furrounded him, and brought him 
off, juſt as he was upon the Point of being taken 
er r ß. 
As the Particulars of this War are not to my Year of 
Subject, I ſhall only obſerve, that the Romans, Rome, 
under the Command and Conſulate of T:ber:us 5, of 
dempronius, Scipio's Colleague, loſt a ſecond Battle Rome, 
near the River Trebia. The Overthrow which 537. 
Flaminius received near the Lake Traſumenus, was 2 Bu- , 
ſtill greater; and the Defeat ar Cannæ drove Rome Tebis, 
to the very Brink of Deſtruction. The Republic Traſume- 
loſt fifty thouſand Men; and the Conqueror ſent nus, and 
| to Carthage two Buſhels of Gdid Rings, to ſhow the Gunn⁰. 
incredible Number of Roman Knights that were ſlain 
in this Battle. This Day had been (if I may ſo 
ſay) the laſt the Romans. would: ever have ſeen, if 
HannisAL had known as well how to make uſe of 
his Victory, as he knew how to obtain it. All he 
had to do, was to appear before the Gates of the 
City, and he had been Maſter of it without ſtrik- 


lan 


de overcome by the Ple 
ing that he muſt give his Troops a little Repoſe, 
he ſtaid in Campania after his Victory; and, as if 


-. - 


Scipio 
Javes 
Italy. 
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Livy, 
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Republic, nor ſuffer any of her Citizens to do 
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ing a Blow. The Conſternation was general in 


Rome. and all the Parts adjacent. But the Cartha- 
inian General, tho' one of his Officers aſſur'd him 
e might ſup in the Capitol, ſuffered himſelt to 

| ares of Capua; pretend- 


he had been afraid of putting an End to the War 
too ſoon, or had ated in Concert with the Ro- 
mans, he gave them Time to recover out of 
their Conſternation. This ſmall Interval was the 
firſt Step to their Preſervation. The young 
Scrpro had the Wiſdom to take the Advantage 
of it, and he who had ſav'd his Father's Life in 
the Battle of the 7%, ſav'd all Itah after the 
Battle of Came. © | | 5 
He was then no more than a Tribune in a Le- 
gion; and the Evening after the Battle, he was 
retir d with a great many other Officers into a 
Neighbouring Town, which ſtill held for the 
Romans. Scipio was inform'd, that thoſe Officers 
who were of the beſt Families in Rome, and the 
only Hope which the Republic had left, being 
aſſembled at the Houſe of one Metellus, and de- 
ſpairing to ſave the Common- wealth, were reſolv'd 
to embark at the firſt Port, and abandon [aly. So 
baſe a Thought ſtirr'd up his utmoſt Indignation; 
he reſolv'd to oppoſe it, though with the Hazard 
of his Life; and turning to ſome other Officers 
that happened to be with him, Let thoſe, ſays 


he, who value the Safety of Rome, follow me. He 


goes directly to the Houſe where the aforeſaid 
Council was held, enters, and drawing his Sword, 
I ſwear,” lays he, that J will never abandon the 


* it.” And then turning to the Maſter of the 
Houſe, © You,” ſays he, and all that are here, ſhall 


take the fame Oath, or not a Man ſhall eſcape 


my Sword.” Theſe Threats, the Fire and 
wg — * 
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Rage that flaſhed from his Eyes, his Zeal for his | 
Country, his Courage, his Intrepidity, all theſe 
made them immediately come into the ſame En- 
gagement. The very Shame of having been dif- 
covered in ſuch a Deſign, recalFd their ancient 
Valour ; they mutually gave each other their 
Faith, and vowed rather to be buried under the 

Ruins of their Country, than to deſert her. Every 
Man diſperſed the next Morning. Some repaired - 
to Rome to defend it, if the Enemy fhould lay 

Siege to it; others laboured either to rally the 
Fugitives, or to raiſe new Levies about the Coun- 

try. The Inhabitants of Rome, who expected every 
Moment to have ſeen HanniBarL at their Gates, 
began to take Breath. The Senate gathered 
Courage; the meaner Sort of People ſhook off their 
Fear; and, though there was at Rome neither Men, 
nor Arms, nor Money, all theſe Defects were made 
up by that Love of their Country, which was the 
true Character of a Roman. Some freely gave 

their Slaves to ſerve as Soldiers; others ſtrove 
who ſhould firſt bring in what Gold or Silver they 
had; and they took down from the Roofs of the 
Temples old Arms, which had been hung up there 
as Trophies, and with theſe they armed Part of 
this new Milit ia. ; 

The War began again with freſh Spirit. The Q. Fabius 
Senate gave the Management of it to Q. FA Bus pe- 
Maxi us, who, by avoiding a Battle, hit upon tze 
true Way to conquer HanwiBaL. The General of 
the Carthaginians ſtood, as it were, in need of con- 
tinual Succeſs, to enable him to maintain himſelf in a 
Country ſo remote from his own, and where he was 

often without Money or Proviſions, and where he 
could get no Supplies from Africa. His whole Reli- 
ance was upon the infinite Affection of his Soldiers, 

Who perfectly adored him. One can never enough 

admire how in an Army, conſiſting of Soldiers 
picked up. by chance, — Spaniards, _ 
— Wy | | an 
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and Ligurians, who often wanted Bread, the bare 
Preſence of Hanni1BaL ſhould prevent the leaſt 
Murmuring; and that all, without ſo much as un- 
derſtanding the Language of one another, ſhould 
Joiatly conſpire to give Succeſs to their General's 
o | 5 

But notwithſtanding his great Capacity, he muſt 
at laſt give Way to the Conduct and Fortune of 
the Romans. They reſumed over him the Superi- 
ority they had loft by the former Battles ; he now 

learnt, that, in Affairs of War, there are ſome fa- 
vourable: and decifive Moments, which once loſt, 

Scipio A- never return. And the young Sci io being be- 

fricanus. come General, taught him, by ſevere Experience, 

. If that he was capable of being conquered. © 

41 _ HisFatherCoxnzLivsP. Scipio, and Cneius, 
II Dec. bis Uncle, both periſhed in Spain, commanding the 

3-5- Armies of the Republic. By the Death of theſe 
two Brothers, Spain had been entirely loſt from 
the Romans, if an ordinary Knight, L. Martius, 
had not rallied the Fugitives, and defeated one of 
the two A/drubals, who commanded the Caritba- 
ginian Army in thoſe Provinces : Nevertheleſs No- 
body at Rome cared to put up for the Conduct of 

7 the War, in a Country where the Enemy was yet 

Livy. ſo much the ſtronger. The young Sci 10, though 

ſcarce four and twenty Years old, offered him- 
ſelf, thanking it was his only Buſineſs to revenge 
| Year of the Death of his Father and Uncle. He. was ſent 

Rome, thither with the Title of Pro-conſul;. he beat the 

34,1, Enemies Generals ypon ſeveral Occaſions, and five 

1 Tears after his Arrival, there was not a Cartbagi- 
nian left in Haien. | 


Scipio From thence he paſſed over to Africe, almoſt 

paſſes over contrary to the Will of the Senate; and as his Un- 

10 Africa. qertaking ſeemed raſh and preſumptuous, the Re- 
public at firſt would not ſupply him either with 

Troops or Money. His Reputation, Valour, and 

Affability, procured him Soldiers. They mo 

2 who 
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who ſhould firſt liſt himſelf under fo great a Cap: | 
tain; he was ſoon at the Head of a conſiderable 
Army. He was a Second Hannibal; he had all 

his Virtues without his Faults. He landed in Afri- 

ca, while the Cartbaginians were continuing the 
Ä e 

HN e firſt gained over to the Side of the Repub- Yar of 
tic, the two Kings, Syphax and Maſſiniſſa. The Rome, 
former afterwards changed his Party; he was 58 
defeated in a Bloody Battle, together with A/dru- 

bal, General of the Carthaginians, and had the 
Misfortune to fall into the Hands of Lelius the 

Wiſe, as Cicero calls that Officer, who was the Cic.Offic. 


intimate Friend, and one of the Lieutenants of — 
ea on | 8 


| | | : & proMu- 
; I ſhall not dwell upon the Courſe of this War. rena. 


SerPto, after having gained a ſecond Victory over 

the Cartbaginians, gave them in their Turn, Ap- | 
prehenſions of ſeeing him before their Walls. H a N- Hannibal 
 NIBAL was recalled to the Aſſiſtance of his Coun- . 
try, and returned to Africa the ſixteenth Year of 

this War. Ar firſt there was ſome Talk of Peace; 

nay, there was an Interview between Scipio and 
HANNIBAL ; but not coming to an Agreement, it 

plainly appeared that the Sword alone muſt decide 
the Pretenſions of the two Republics. 

The Armies ſoon met; the Battle was fought Scipio 
near Zama. The Diſpute was for Empire and Li- Seat Han- 
berty. Both Generals upon this Occaſion employed nba. 
their utmoſt Capacity in taking Advantage of the- 

Diſpoſition of the Ground, and ordering their 
Troops for Battle. The Soldiers on their Parts, 
fought like Men that were animated with the Spirit 
and Courage of thoſe two great Leaders. The 
Succeſs was long doubtful; at length the Victory 
remained with So Pio. The Carthaginians loſt 
twenty thouſand Men, flain upon the Spot, and 
as many were made Priſoners of War. BE 


* 


Peace 
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— Peace was the Fruit * this 2 1 Gn 
eace pinians having quite ſpent their Strength, ſued 
| — Fa with the 2 — of HAN 5 him- 
Year of ſelf. The Romans did not grant it without ſuch 
Rome, Conditions which might be looked upon as a fecond 
552. Victory. They ſtripped the Carthaginians of their 
Pleets, and their Elephants; they were forced to 
Polyb. L. reſtore the Priſoners of War, and to deliver up 
15. App. the Deſerters: immenſe Sums were alſo exacted 
Alex. Zo- from them: and, which they thought ftill more 
bs rigorous, they were forbid to ſend Ambaſſadors, 
to make any Alliance, or the leaſt Armament, 
without the Knowledge, and expreſs Permiſſion of 
—_——_—. oo BE 
So ſtrict and mortifying a Dependance did not 
yet ſatisfy the Ambition of the Romans. Carthage, 
yet in Being, daily recalled the: Memory of the 
Third Pu- Battles of Tra/imenus and Canne. - Rome reſolved 
nic War. to deſtroy an Object that gave them ſuch diſagree- 
able Reflections. This was the Cauſe of the third 
Carthage Punic War. The young Scipio, Son of Paulas 
8 Amilius, and who was adopted by Scipio, the Son 
— of Africanus, entirely ruined that ſtately City, 
607, which had prefumed to diſpute the Empire of the 
Ap. Alex. World with Rome. The Inhabitants were diſper- 
1 ſed into ſeveral Parts, and Carthage was nothing 
altim, - now but a vain Naumume. ö 
5 This City ſubdued, and then ruined, lifted up 
the Hearts of the Romans. Thoſe who a few 
Tears before had fought for the Defence of Rome, 
© now aſpired to the Conqueſt of the whole World. 
Conguefs They carried their Arms into the Eaſt and Weſt. 
e * Antiochus the Great, who reigned over the better 
be Eaſt Part of Afia, was defeated, and conſtrained to retire 
and Weſt. to the other Side of Mount Taurus. The In/ubrians 
and the Ligurians were conquered : Macedon, after 
various Wars, which it is not my Buſineſs to treat 
of here, was reduc'd into a Province, as well as 
Illyrium. And the Greeks endeavouring to wy 
7] raw 
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| - .draw themſelves from the Dependence of the 4- 
chan, fell under the Dominion of the Romans, 


- who, in leſs than one Century, extended their Con- 
queſts aver the three Parts of our Continent, All 
Ttaly, all Spain, Ilyrium, quite to the Danube, Afri- 
ca, Greece, Thrace, Macedon, Syria, all the King- 
doms of Alia Minor, were Members of this vaſt 
Empire; and the Romans ſtruck the Terror of 
their Arms, and the Reſpe& of their Power, into 


the moſt barbarous Nations. 


„ 


The — 9 — Eaſt came to Rome with the Efeas of 
le 


Spoils of t 


Republic, the Profits of which increaſed with the 
Empire; the Manners of the Romans received a 
Change with their Fortune, and one wou'd think it 
was another Nation that is now going 'to appear 
upon the Stage. We ſhall find indeed among 


them more Skill in the Art of War, Generals of 


more Capacity, and Armies almoſt invincible ; all 
theſe managed by a Policy ſteady, provident, and 
always conſiſtent with itſelf :- But then we ſhall 


find leſs Equity in their Counſels. The Pleaſure 


of - Conqueſt and Dominion ſoon corrupted that 
cxact Probity, formerly ſo eſteemed in the Romans 
by their very Enemies. Ambition took the Place 
of Juſtice in their Undertakings; a ſordid Ava- 


rice, and private Regards ſucceeded the Care of 


the Public Good: Love of their Country was 
turned into an Adherence to Leaders of Factions. 
In a Word, Victory, Peace, and Plenty, deſtroyed 
that Concord between the Great and the People, 
which the Employment given them by the Punic 
Wars had before maintained. And the two Grac- 
chi, by renewing Propoſals, juſt in all Appearance, 
but not at all convenient in the preſent State of the 
Republie, kindled the firſt Sparks of the Civil 
Wars we are now going to ſpeak of. 


TI B E- 


ſe great Provinces. To maintain it, Z. Roman 
an to make Intereſt for the Offices of the 091. 
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| Seditions  T1iBERIUS GR Accus, and Carivs Gr ac- 
1 ki. us, were Sons of TIB EZRIUS SEM RON ISC 
facet GRACCHvs, a Conſular Perſon, a great Captain, and 

who had been honoured with two Triumphs ; but 

one that was yet more illuſtrious for the Excellency 

of his Manners, and his perfect Diſintereſtedneſs : 
Virtues which now began to be remarkable, as being 
leſs common than formerly among the Romans. The 
Sempronian Family, though Plebeian, was one of 

the greateſt Diſtinction in the Common-wealth, 

ſince the People had been admitted indifferently with 

the Nobles into the firſt Dignities of the State. 
The Mother of the Gracchi, named Cornelia, was 
Daughter of the great Scipio. TIBERIUs, her 

eldeſt Son, was married to the Daughter of Appi- 
, Claudius, the Prince of the Senate; CAlus to 

that of Publius Craſſus ; and their Siſter, named Sem- 
pronia, was married to the young Scipro, Son of 
Paulus Aimilius, So that theſe two Brothers, by 
ſeveral Alliances, were related to the chief Families 

in the Republic. — 5 e eng oe, 

Portrait Theſe Advantages'in T1str1vs, were ſupported 
of Tib. by a noble Air, an engaging Countenance, and all 
Grac- thoſe winning Graces of Nature, which ſerve as a 
Vel. pa. Recommendation to Merit. At the fame Time, 
terc. L. 3. ſays an ancient Hiſtorian, he had acquired all the 
Virtues that can be expected from an excellent 
Education, Abundance of Wiſdom, Moderation, 
Frugality, and public Spirit. His Mind was be- 

ſides adorned with the fineſt Parts of Learning; 
and at thirty Years old, he was accounted the beſt 

Orator of his Age. His Style was pure; his Terms 
choice; his Expreſſion ſimple, but always noble, 

and ſo moving, that he ſtole away the Aſſent of all 

that heard him. N | | 

His Enemies gave out, that beneath Manners ſo 
inſinuating, he conceaPFd an inordinate Ambition, 

an implacable Hatred againſt the Senate, and an 
extravagant Zeal for the Intereſt of the ah 16 

| hic 
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which he made the Motive or Pretence of all his 
Lngertakingss: vol ls nn 2 I 

It was this Adherence to the Intereſt of the Peo- Rea/on of 
ple, and perhaps an Inclination to diſtinguiſh him- 8 cog 
ſelf, that made him take up the Deſign of the Par- Var er 
tition of the Lands; an old Pretenſion, which the Rome, 
Great Men of Rome thought quite extinguiſhed by 620. 
Oblivion and Preſcription, but which he under- 
took to revive; though he well foreſaw the ſtrong 
Reſiſtance he ſnould meet with on the Part of the 
Senate; nay, and from the richer Sort among the 
People. It is ſaid, that he was inſpir'd with this 
Deſign by his Mother Cornelia, a Woman fond of 
Glory; and who, to ſtir up her Son's Ambition, 
had given him a kind of Reproach, becauſe ſhe 
was called in Rome, only the Mother-in-Law of 
Scipio, and not the Mother of the Gracchi. She 
was continually giving him to underſtand, that 
it was Time he ſnould make himſelf known by his 
own Actions; that, indeed, his Brother-in-Law 
Scipio ſtood in the firſt Rank among the Captains 
and Generals of the Republic; but that he, in 
another Courſe, and by Laws uſeful to the People, 
had ſtill Room to make himſelf a great Name; 
that this was the only Way he had left to raiſe 
himſelf to ſome Degree of Equality with the Con- 
queror of Carthage; and that by calling the People 
to a Share in the public Lands, he would render 
himſelf no leſs famous than his Brother: in-Law 
had done by his Conqueſts. 1 
But C. Graccnus wrote in a Hiſtory quoted 
by Plutarch, that his Brother formed this Project 
of himſelf; and that a Journey which he made 
through Part of Nah, before his Tribuneſhip, had 
put it into his Thoughts. That Hiſtorian relates, 
that TisgRIvs obſcrved with ſurprize, that the 

Country which formerly was filled with rich In. 
habicants, and afforded the Republic a ſervice- 
able Militia, was now peopled with none bur 

| Slaves, 


= 
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Slaves, whoſe Condition exempted them from go- 


Ing to the Wars: That a Change ſo prejudicial to 


the Common- wealth had made him reſolve to re- 
ſtore the Lex Licinia to its ancient Force, and to 


bring the poorer Sort of the People into a Share of 


thoſe Lands, in Order to relieve their Want, and 


enable them to raiſe up Children that might come 
to fill the Legions. - Which ever of theſe ſecret 


Motives be true, whether private Ambition, or 
Zeal for the public Good, Tiszrwus was no 


ſooner come to the Tribuneſhip, but he declared 


his Intention of - reviving the Lex Licinia. How- 
ever, he propofed it with all the Mitigations that 


he thought would pacify the Uſurpers of the public 


Lands. 

Me have heard before, that this Law forbid 'any 
Roman Citizen to poſſeſs above five hundred | 
Acres of thoſe Lands, upon Pain of ten thouſand | 
Aſſes Fine. Nay, in the Rigor of the Law, .thoſe 
who had infringed it, might. be forced to- repa 
into the public Treaſury, the Produce -of ck 
Lands as exceeded the Quantity allowed \by the 


Law. TIB ERIUS, who thought he ſhould obtain 


enough; if he could only bring it again inte 


Force, propoſed a general Amneſty of all that was 


paſſed. | 


'But the Grandees of Rome,. and the richeſt 
Citizens, who thought themſelves above the Laws, 
rejected with Contempt this Qualification of one 


which they pretended was out of Date. Moſt of 


them in a full Aſſembly, called the Tribune a Pro- 


moter of Sedition, and a Diſturber of the public 
Peace. Tig ERI Us, without forgetting his Cha- 
.racter, aſked them with the greateſt Moderation, 


Whether the Condition of the Inhabitants of the 


- Country, who had neither Lands of their own, 


nor even of other Mens to cultivate, did not fill 
them with Compaſſion? Whether they were not 
yet more moved at the Miſery of their Fellow- 


3 Citizens, 
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Citizens, who, of all the Conqueſts which the Re- 

public had made, had nothing left but the Scars 

of the Wounds which they had received in the 
V 


Wars? What they themſelves meant to do with 
that Multitude of Slaves, with which they had fill 
ed ah; thoſe Slaves, no leſs uſeleſs in War, than 
they were dangerous by their Numbers in Peace? 
Then —— himſelf to the meaner Sort of Peo- 
ple, he repreſe 

neſs in a tender Manner, and fo as to ſtir up their 


Indignation. The wild Beaſts,” ſaid he, have 


« Dens and Caverns to retire into; while the Ci- 
< tizens of Rome have not ſo much as a Roof or a 
Cottage to ſhelter them from the Inclemency of 

< the Weather; but, without any fixed Abode, are 
< forced to wander about like miſerable Exiles in 
«© the Heart of their own Country. They call 


“ you, added he, the Lords and Maſters of the 


« Univerſe. What Lords! What Maſters ! Lou, 
«< whom they have not left ſo much as an Inch of 
„Ground to ſerve you even for a Grave!” 

Though TIßRRIVUs's Deſign was not ſo much to 
reheve the Poverty of private Perſons, as to re- 
people the Country, upon which he thought the 
Fortune of the Republic depended ; yet theſe Diſ- 


_ courſes, which he often repeated, got him the 


Praiſes and the Affection of the Multitude. They 


were overjoyed at having a Tribune of ſo much 


Wiſdom, and fo full of Zeal for the Intereſts of 
the People. Tiszrivs having eſtabliſhed his 


Credit, and finding the Minds of the Citizens, in 


that Warmth and Emotion which was ſo neceſſa 


to the Succeſs of his Deſigns, convened the Aſſem- 


bly, which. was to proceed to the Publication, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, to the Revival of the Lex 


Licinia. = 
TiBerrtus ſhowed the Juſtice Ni. Law with 

ſo much Eloquence; he made fo frightful a De- 

icription of the Miſery and Wretchedneſs of the 


: meaner 


ented to them their own Wretched- 


Jl 
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meaner Sort of People, and of the - Inhabitants of 
the Country; and at the ſame Time ſet forth in ſuch 
odious Colours, the Uſurpation of the public Lands, 
and the immenſe Riches which the Avarice and 
Rapaciouſneſs of the Great had racked together, 
that all the People, as it were tranſported with 
Fury, with loud Cries, ' demanded the Billets that 
they might give their Suffrages. 5 

The Rich, to keep off the Publication of th 
Law, privately conveyed away the Urns in which 
thoſe Billets were preſerved. This Fraud pro- 
voked the Tribune's Indignation, and the Rage of 
the People: A thouſand confuſed Noiſes aroſe it 
the Aſſembly. The Rich, who wanted nothing 
but to gain Time, ſent two Conſular Perſons to 
Tiberius, to beg him to appeaſe the People, and to 
reſtore Quiet to the City, 05 TY 
The Tribune aſked them what he could do with- 
out being wanting to his Duty and his Honour? 
« Suſpend for this one Day,” anſwered the two 
Conſulars, the Propoſal of the Law; give Time 
„ to Men, who are now too much blinded by their 
« Paſſion, to. become leſs averſe. to Equity and 
« Reaſon ; and in the mean While, the Senate will 

find Ways to bring the different Parties to a 

_ «© Reconciliation.” Tiberius conſented to their Re- 

gqueſt and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. The Senate was 
convened the next Day. Tiberius rehed upon 
the uſual Condeſcenſion of that Body; and flatter- 
ed himſelf, that the Fear of a Sedition would 
oblige the Senators to yield up at length a Part of 
the diſputed Lands: And indeed there were ſeve- 
ral among them that, through a Principle of Equi- 
iy, were for paying ſome Regard to the Com- 
plaints of the Tribune, and the Miſery of the 
People. Bur og Parties concerned, who happened 
to be the greater Number, would not hear of any 
Compoſition whatſoever. The Rich, who feared 
they ſhould be ſtripped of Lands on which they 
| | had 
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had built magnificent Edifices, ſhook with Anger 
and Indignation at the mere Name of Tips Ius. 


33 


Some ſaid, that they had received theſe Lands 


from their Anceſtors; that their Fathers were 
buried in them, and that they would defend their 
| Tombs to the laſt Drop of their Blood. Others 


demanded to be repay'd the Portion of their 


Wives, which they had Jaid out in Purchaſes of 
that Nature; and there were ſome that produced 
Contracts, either real or forged, for Money which 
they had borrowed at great Intereſt, to buy the 
Lands which were now to be taken from them. 
Various Schemes were laid to hinder the Publica- 
tion of the Law. Some were for privately rid- 


ding themſelves of the Tribune, whom they call- 


ed a Tyrant. Others, more moderate, propoſed 


ſeveral Ways to prevent the Aſſembly of the Peo- 


ple. But at length they had Recourſe to the Ex- 


pedient of Oppoſition, which the Senate had often 
before made uſe of with great Succeſs. All they 
had to do for this Purpoſe, was to gain over only 
one of the Tribunes of . the People, who by the 
Privilege of his: Office had a Right, as we have 
ſaid before, to oppoſe any Motion of his Col- 


leagues. The Party of the Rich addreſſed them- Odavius 
| ſelves to M. Ofavius: Though he was a Friend to gain'd 
T1BzR1vs, there needed neither Prayers nor Pro- 9% by the 


miſes to win him. His own Intereſt was ſufficient 
to win him into the Cabal, and he with the more 
Readineſs undertook to withſtand T1ser1vs, as he 
actually poſſeſſed a greater Quantity of conquered 
Lands than the Law allowed. Thus they were ſe- 
cure of his Oppoſition. | 

This underhand Negotiation was not managed 
with ſo much Privacy, but that TI BER Tus got ſome 


t nale. 


Knowledge of it. And he was alſo informed, that 


| the. oppolite Party intended to create ſeveral Ob- 
ſtacles to the aſſembling of the People, or at leaſt 
to their coming to any final Reſolution; which 


. You. II. D was 


4 
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was no hard Matter, in a City where Superſtition 
reigned ſo deſpotically, and where no Laws could 
be confirmed without taking the Auſpices, and con- 
ſulting the Prieſts and Augurs, who never failed to 
return Anſwers conformable to the Intereſts of the 
ruling Party. | | | : 
Tiberius TIB ERIVs heard, not without | Indignation, of 
endea= the Impediments which were to be laid in his Way, 
wvours to 1 * | na . . pf 
regain to hinder the Execution of his Deſigns. But as he 
OQavius, was one who, under the moſt gentle and inſinua- 
ting Manners, preſerved an invincible Courage, 
and'unſhaken Conſtancy, nothing was able to de- 
ter him. He firſt applied to his Colleague: He 
conjured him by the mutual Duties of their Func- 
tion, and by the Bonds of an ancient Friendſhip, 
not to oppoſe the Good of the People, whoſe Ma- 
giſtrates and Patrons they were obliged to be; and 
to bring him over, he offered at his own Expence 
to make him full Amends for the full Value of the 
Lands which he would be obliged to reſtore. Oda- 
vius did not deny, that he was reſolved to. oppoſe 
the Publication of a Law, which muſt inevitably 
All all the Families of Rome with Trouble and Con- 
fuſion. He added, that he himſelf would meet with 
greater Obſtacles than he imagined. And to ſhew 
* himfelf no leſs generous than his Colleague, he re- 
jected his Offers, and ſeemed immoveable in the 
Ney he had embraced. OED 08 
Tiberius TIBERIUsS having reflected upon what his Col- 
Heli, league had ſaid to him, thought ar laſt he had hit 
| res upon a Way to elude his Oppoſition. Being at 
from theirthe ſame Time reſolved to avoid the artful Me- 
Fuadions. thods, that had ſo often been practiſed, to put 
off the Aſſemblies of the People, or to hinder 
them from agreeing upon any Decree, he by a 
new Edict, ſuſpended all the Magiſtrates from 
their Functions, till the Law was either approved 
or rejected by the Voices of the People. He put 
his own Seal upon the Gates of the Temple of 
ES ok : | "If FD f Saturn, 
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Saturn, where the Coffers of the Treaſury were 
kept, to the Intent that neither the Quæſtors not 
Treaſurers might have any Acceſs to them; and 


35 


ſubjected to great Fines all ſuch Magiſtates as 


ſhould not pay Obedience to his Order. 3 

After having taken theſe Precautions, he called 
a new Aſſembly of the People. The Day being 
come, he commanded an Officer to read aloud the 
Law which he offered for their Acceptance. O#a- 
vius did not fail to oppoſe it, and to forbid the 
reading of it. This bred ſharp Diſputes between 


Octavius 
oppoſes ths 
aw. 


the two Tribunes. But it was obſerved, that not- 


withſtanding the Heat with which both maintain- 
ed their Opinion, not a Word eſcaped from either, 
that could give the other Offence. TIBERIUs, on 
the contrary, addreſſing himſelf to his Colleague 
in that winning Manner, which gained him all 


Mens Hearts, conjured him by their ancient 
Friendſhip to oppoſe the Intereſts of the People no 


longer, but generouſly to ſacrifice his private Ties 
to the Good of ſo many poor Families, whoſe Re- 
lief he deferred. OZavzus replied, that he did not 
think the Law he propoſed could be executed, with- 
out ruining the greateſt Families, which were the 
ſtrangeſt Support to the Common-wealth, and oc- 
caſioning in the City a vaſt Number of intricate 
 Law-Suits upon account of Truſts. . He added, 
That, even tho' it were poſſible, without any In- 
convenience, to recover out of the Hands of the 
Proprietors what Lands exceeded the Quantity of 
five Hundred Acres; this Over-plus, when divided 
among the infinite Numbers of poor Citizens that 


were then in Rome, would do them very little Ser- 


vice; that therefore he would never conſent to the 
Publication of a Law that would ruin' the Rich, 
without enriching the Poor. 
The great Men of Rome triumph'd upon this 
Oppoſition ; but *Tipzrivs, who had a greater 
Capacity, or more Boldneſs than any that ever pre 
155 : 1 


Tib. 
Gracchus 
de poſes his 
Colleag us 
Octavius. 
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ceded him in the Tribuneſhip, defeated their Joy 


by a new and very extraordinary Expedient. 


« Since Cuſtom,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Aſſembly, © will not allow a Tribune to pro- 
© poſe any new Law, if but one of his Colleagues 
& forbids it, it is but Juſtice that I ſhould ſubmit 
te to the Oppoſition of Octavius. But then, as the 
% Tribuneſhip was created only with a View to 
< the redreſſing of the Peoples Grievances, and as 
that Tribune, who forſakes this View, deſtroys 
the very Foundation of his Inſtitution, I de- 
& mand, that the People, by Plurality of Voices, 
« decide which of the two, OZavius or I, acts 
* moſt contrary to their Interefts ; and that he who 
is judged to have failed in his Duty, and to 
have abuſed his Privilege of Oppoſition, be im- 
mediately depoſed. For,” added T1strivs, if 
the Roman People, topuniſhthe Luſt and Violence 
of a ſingle Man, had Power to deprive a King 
of his Crown, and to ſuppreſs the Royal Dig- 
nity itſelf, in which the Authority of all other 
Magiſtrates is comprehended ; who can doubt, 
t but that the ſame People has Power to aboliſh 


Cc 
cc 


the Tribuneſhip, if it grows incompatible with 


te their Liberty ; and much more to depoſe a Tri- 
« bune, if he abuſes the Privileges of his Office, 
and turns againſt the People themſelves, a Power 
with which he was intruſted only to procure 
their Advantage?” The People, who always find 


ce 
<c 


Juſtice in whatever makes for them, gave great 


Praiſes to an Argument more ſubtile than ſolid. 
The Expedient Wr by TIBERIUus was unani- 
| , and. they reſolved to decide the 


very next Day, which of the two Tribunes ſhould 


be excluded from the Tribuneſhip. TI BER Ius, who 
had found a Way to make his own Intereſt that of 
the People, was in no Pain for himſelf; but as he 
Was apprehenſive, that Ofavius would refuſe to 
+  Expole his Dignity to ſuch a Trial, he offered, in 

OL.” - SEE Hopes 
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Hopes to induce him to ſubmit to the Judgment of 


the People, that he himſelf ſhould convene the 


Aſſembly, and preſide in it: And the more to 


draw him into it, he added, with a ſeeming In- 
difference, that, for his Part, he ſhould lay down 


the Tribuneſhip with more Pleaſure than he took 
it up. ; 5 
 OXavius did not give into this Snare; he too 


well knew to what a Degree Tiberius, who was 
the Idol of the People, was Maſter of their Voices; 
and beſides, he was very cautious how he either 


convened the Aſſembly, or preſided in it, for 
fear he ſnould by ſuch a Step give Authority to a 

Decree to which he was ſure of falling a Victim. 
Tiberius, upon his Refuſal, called the Aſſembly 
himſelf for the next Day. Never was there ſeen at 


Rome ſo numerous an Appearance of her Citizens; 


Rich and Poor, the Senate, the Grandees, and the 


principal Men of the City, all flock'd to it with 


equal Expectation. It was a very extraordinary 

Spectacle to ſee two Tribunes ſo hotly. engaged 
againſt each other; and it had been no diſagree- 
able Entertainment to the Senators, if in this fa- 
mous Contention, the Loſs of the public Lands 
had not been inſeparable from OFavius's Diſpoſal. 
Tiberius having aſcended the Roſtrum, once more 
exhorted his Colleague to withdraw his Oppoſition z 
but finding that he reſolutely perſiſted in it, he 
Propoſed the Queſtion to the Aſſembly, Which of 

them two the Roman Reople would remove? The 


Billets were immediately given out; of five and 


thirty Tribes. into which they were then divided, 
ſeventeen had already given their Voices againſt 
OZavius; and there now wanted the Suffrages of 
but one Tribe to compleat his Sentence, when 
Tiberius, being willing to make one more Trial, 
Whether it was not poſſible to prevail upon him, 
ſuſpended the Deliberation, and addreſſing himſelf 


to Odlavius, conjured him, in the moſt preſſing 


3 Jein. 
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The Lex 
Licinia 


reſtored. 
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Terms, not to expoſe himſelf by his Obſtinacy to 
ſo great a Diſgracc, nor to give him the Grief of 
having been forced to. diſhonour his ee and 
his Friend. | 

It was obſerved, that OFavius could not hear theſe. 
Words without concern, inſomuch that the Tears 
came into his Eyes; but caſting his Look towards 
the Senate, he was aſhamed to break his Word 
with them, and at length boldly anſwered Tibe- 
rius, that he might finiſh his Work, That Tri- 
bune, full of Indignation at his Adherence to the 


Faction of the Rich, continued to gather the 


Votes: Ofavius was depoled 3 the People tore 
him from his Tribunal, and in their Fury would 
have inſulted him farther, had not the Grandees, 
whoſe Victim he had made himſelf, facilitated his 
Retreat. | | 
This Obſtacle being has got over, by the Remo- | 
val of that very Magiſtrate who had occaſion'd it, 
the Lex LICIN IA was revived with one Conſent. 
Three Commiſſioners, or Triumvirs, were after- 
wards choſen to haſten its Execution. The! ople 
gave Tiberius the firſt Place in this Commiſſion z 
and he had Intereſt enough beſides to get for his 
Colleagues. his Father-in Law Appius Claudius and 
his Brother C. Graccbus, tho this young Roman 
was not above. twenty Years old, and was then 
actually performing his firſt Exerciſes in War, at 
the Siege of Numantia, under Scipio, who was his 


Brother- in-Law. The People, as another Mark 


of their Favour, gave OZavius's Place to Mutius, 
an obſcure Man, and one that had no Merit but 


the Recommendation of Tiberius; ſa that this 


. Plebeian Magiſtrate, now grown abſolute Maſter of 


the Tribuneſhip, and ſuperior to the whale Senate, 
by Means of his Power over the Minds of the 
People, was, as it were, the ſole Governor of the 
Republic; at leaſt the other Magiſtrates could da 
orbing if he were agaioſt them; while he, inde- 


Pendently 


\ 
, 
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pendently of all the reſt, was ſure of Succeſs in 
every Thing he undertook. _ DR 
This abſolute Empire in a Republic, was odi- Murmur 
ous to the Senate, and even to the Plebeians them- it a» 
ſelves. His Enemies took hold of this Advaniage ib 
they inſinuated that their Liberty was in the Grac- 
greateſt Danger; and many openly averred, that chus. 
Caſſius and Melius, who were put to Death, had 
never made themſelves ſo. ſuſpicious: © Is it not 
ce certain,” added they, that when the Safety of 
< the State is concerned, the bare Probability of 
& a Crime ought to be puniſh'd ? Shall we delay 
e to ſtand up againſt Tiberius, till his Accompli- 
“ ces have ſet the Crown upon his Head?“ Thele 
malicious Diſcourſes leſſened his Credit; and juſt 
about the ſame Time he loſt one of his moſt zea- 
lous Adherents. The unexpected Death of that 
Friend, the Cauſe of which was unknown, gave a 
Suſpicion that it was not natural. . t 
The Rich and the Poor then formed two Par- Tiberius | 
ties very much embittered againſt each other, „, 
and that ſought nothing but one another's Deſtruß- 
tion. Tiberius, with Deſign to increaſe the Ani- 
moſity of the People, and to ſhow that he was 
apprehenſive of an Aſſaſſination, ſuffered it to ap - 
pear that he was armed under his Robe. He put 
on Habits of Mourning, as was the Cuftom in the 
greateſt Calamities; and bringing his Children, yet 
young, into the Forum, and into the middle of the 
Aſſembly, he recommended them to the People, 
in Terms which gave them to underſtand, that he 
deſpaired of his own. Preſervation. The People at 
this Sight returned no Anſwer, bur by Out-cries 
and Menaces againit the Rich. Never did fo much 
Hatred againſt the Senate appear before. Tiberizs 
kept up this Averſion in the People, ſometimes by 
working upon their Pity, and ſometimes by Mo- 
tives of Revenge, or by new Proſpects of Advan- 
tage. This arttul Tribune raiſcd theſe various Sen- 
OS; timents 
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timents by Turns, according to the Diſpoſition of 
People s Minds, and the Poſture of Affairs. 

Artalus The Death of Attalus Philepater, King of Per- 
SY gamus, gave him a new Opportunity to bind the 
, , Multitude yet more firmly to himſelf. That 
Roman Prince, by his Will, had named the Roman People 
People his to be his Heir. Tiberius, who always acted by 
Heirs, the ſame Spirit, propoſed a new Edict, which ſhou'd 
decree that all the King of Pergamus's Treaſure | 
| ſhould be divided among the pooreſt of thoſe Citi- 
Zens, who were to have a Share in the Diſtribu- 
tion of the public Lands, in order to buy them 
Cattle and the Utenſils neceſſary for cultivating 
their, little Inheritances. © As to the Cities and 
« their Territories,” added Tiberius, I will make 
„% my Report of them to the People, when I am 
s better informed in that Matter; and they ſhall 
c diſpoſe of them in their Aftmblies as a * 
* which belongs to them.“ | 
Murmur- Plutarch writes, that of all 7. ener 8 Under- 
ings of the takings, none offended the whole Body of the Se- 
— nate ſo much as this Deſign; which by referring 
Tib. to the People the Cognizance of ſo great an Affair, 
Grac- conveyed to them the whole Authority of the 
chus. Government, and deprived the Senators of the 
immenſe Profit which they thought to have made 
by diſpoſing of that Prince's Dominions. Ambi- 
tion and Intereſt ſtirred up the higheſt Reſentment 

in the chief Men of Rome. They publickly re- 
proached 77berius, that this Intent in giving the 
Diſpoſal of Attalus's Kingdom to the People, was 

to have the Crown placed upon his own Head. 
He was even accuſed of endeavouring to make 
himſelf the Tyrant of his own Country ; nay, 
there were ſome who reported that he had before 
Hand got Poſſeſſion of Attalus's Royal Diadem 
and purple Robe. But theſe injurious Calumnies, 

which proceeded from nothing but the Averſion 
of the Great, did not at al agree with the Cha- 


| racter 
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racer of Tiberius, Never Man was more a Re- 
publican than that Tribune. All that he had done 
in the Buſineſs of the Partition of the Lands, had 
no other End but to bring the Condition of the 
poor Citizens nearer to that of the Rich, and to 
eſtabliſn a kind of Equality among them all. 

It is true, he afterwards carried this Principle Divers 
too far, and perceiving that his Laws had provoked-Lews of 
an implacable Hatred againſt him in the Great, > * 
and that his Death was reſolv'd upon, he kept no | 

' farther Meaſures. He applied himſelf wholly to 
undermine the Authority of the Senate, and to ſe- 

cure himſelf an Aſylum in the Power of the People. 

It was with this View that he was daily propoſing 
new Laws. At one Time he was for diminiſhing 
the Number of Years which the Soldiers were 
obliged to ſerve; at another he demanded that it 

might be lawful to appeal to the Aſſembly of the 
People; from the Judgments of all other Magi- 
ſtrates. But of all the Blows which he gave to the 
Authority of the Senate, there was none that 
ſtruck ſo deep, as the new Propoſal he made to 
put as many Knights as Senators inta the ſeveral 
Tribunals of Rome. | ” : 
Tiberius gave the People a Proſpect of Laws 
ſo much to their Advantage, only that they might 
continue him in the Tribuneſhip, to proſecute the 
Paſſing of them: The Senate, enraged at theſe 

new Enterprizes, formed a ſtrong Cabal to keep 

him out of it. The Magiſtrates, the Grandees, 
the Richeſt of Rome, and even ſome Tribunes of 
the People who were jealous of his great Credit, 

liſted themſelves in this Party. And the Day of 

Election being come, as the Tribune, who pre- 
ſided in the Aſſembly, had a great Influence over 
the Votes, they diſputed that Right with Mutius, 

a Creature of Tiberius, though it was devolved 
to him by the Depoſal of OZFavius, whom he re- 
preſented, W 7 og 


This 


u 


Pręſages. 


Bloſſius. 


don of a Conſular, and Grandſon of the [arg 
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This Oppoſition of the Tribuncs ſeemed to Ti- 


| bertas an ill Omen: He plainly found there was 


a ſtrong; Party form'd againſt him. In order to 
eome to a Knowledge of its Power and Deſigns, he 
contriued to ſpend the whole Time of the Aſſem- 
bly in Diſputes with his Colleagues about the Pre- 
ſidence; and the Night coming on, the Election 


vas forced to be put off till the next Day. 


He employed that whole Night in ſecuring the 
Heads of the People. His Adherents diſperſing. 
themſelves into different Parts of the City, ex- 
horted the Plebeians to repair betimes to the Forum. 
Moſt of them, to. ſhow their Zeal, came before 


Break of Day. The Great and Rich being in- 


formed that the People had got Poſſeſſion. of the 
Forum, reſolved to drive them out by open Force, 


rather than ſuffer Tiberius to be continued in the 


Tribuneſhip. They got together for their Guard, 
thein Clients, their Domeſticks, and their Slaves, 
who were privately armed with Sticks, and expect- 
ed them at the Door of the Senate. 

Tiberius, who knew nothing of their Dofigns, 
prepared to. go to. the Forum. But he had unlucky, 
Preſages which kept him back, and which Super- 
ſ{t1tzon and Prejudice then regarded as the ſureſt In- 
ter preters of the Will of the Deity. 

Word was brought him that the Sacred Bene 
had that Morning refuſed to eat. As he went out 
of his Houſe, he hurt his Foot againſt the Thre- 
{hold of his Door; and he had not got far, when 


ſome Ravens that were fighting threw-a Tile down 
at his Feet. This, in thoſe Days, was enough to 


with-hold the moſt daring. The Tribune, affright- 


ed at theſe Omens, was going to return Home; 


but a certain Greek Philoſopher, an intimate Friend 
of Tiberius, laughing at theſe vulgar Prejudices, 
put him in Mind what a Shame it would be to 
Tiberius Gracebus, Tribune of the Roman People, 


Scipia, 
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Fcipio, if it were ſaid that, though he was at the 
Head of a powerful Army, the Croaking of twa 
Crows put him off from the Execution of his 
Deſigns. . 
This Reproach made the Tribune aſhamed of 
his Weakneſs; and ſeveral of his Adherents run- 
ning from the Aſſembly to haſten his coming. 
told him he would find the greateſt Number of- 
Votes united in his Favour. Tiberius followed 
them, and accompanied by his particular Friends, 
aſcended the Capitol. The People, the Moment 
they perceived him, broke out into Shouts of Joy 
and Applauſe. But ſcarce was he placed in his 
* when a Senator that was his Friend, 
breaking through the Crowd, and coming up ta 
| him, gave him Notice that there was a Conſpiracy 
| againſt his Life, and that the Grandees of Rome, 
eſpecially thoſe that were perſonally concerned in 
the Affair of Lands, were reſolved to attack him 
openly 1 in his very Tribunal. 
The Friends of the Tribune, a at the Dan- Tumult. 
ger to which he was expoſed, got together about 

him, tuck'd up their Gowns, and laying hold of 
the Arms of the Lictors, prepared to defend him, 
and to repel Force by Force. Tiberius endea- 
voured to make the People acquainted with the In- 
formation he had received; but the Tumult, the 

Noiſe, and the Clamours of the different Parties, 
hindering him from being heard, he touched his 
Head with his two Hands, in order to make the 
People conceive that his Life was in Danger. His 
Enemies hence took Occaſion to cry out, that he 
aſked a Crown; and ſome of the hotteſt ran to tell . 
the Senate, that the People were juſt going to crawn n 
Tiberius, if they did nat ſpeedily oppoſe it. 

This was an Artifice to make the Senate over- 
look all Forms, and proſcribe him immediately. 
Moft of the Senators, whom the Execution of the 
ft Licinia would have ſtripped of part of their 


Lands, No 
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Lands, run into the moſt bitter Speeches againſt 

Scipio Tiberius. But nobody was more inveterate than 

_ his own Kinſman Scipio Naficae. That Senator ad- 

Gracchus dreſſing himſelf to the firſt Conſul, repreſented to 
him, that all the Novelties which the Tribune had 
introduced into-the Government, were but ſo many- 
Steps to raiſe himſelf to the Throne; that there 
was not a Moment's Time to be loſt, and that' 
they mult deſtroy the Tyrant, if they would pre- 
ſerve their Liberty. But that wiſe Magiſtrate, 
who would not make himſelf. the Miniſter of the 
Revenge. of particular Perſons, reply'd, That he 
was equally incapable of approving the new Laws, 
and of putting the Author to Death, e to 
the uſual Form of Juſtice. 

Nafica's An Anfwer ſo full of Moderation, only enrag d 

Rage. thoſe exaſperated Spirits the more. Scipio aroſe 
abruptly from his Place; and turning towards 
thoſe Senators that were concerned like himſelf in 
the Loſs of the Lands, © Since the chief Magi- 
4e ſtrate,” ſays he, © out of ſo ſcrupulous a Subjec- 
« tion to the uſual Forms of Juſtice, W to 
* ſuccour the Republic, let thoſe who value Li- 
« berty above Life, follow me.“ At the ſame 
Time he gathers up his Robe, and puts himſelf at 
the Head of the Senators of his Party, who run 
hot with Fury to the Capitol, with that Multi- 
tude of Clients, Servants, and Slaves, that waited 
to attend them at. the Door of the Senate. Thoſe 
People, armed only with: Clubs and Levers, went 
before the Senators, and fell indifferently upon all 
that ſtood in their Way. 

Death of The People terrified, take to Flight. In this 

Gracchus Tumult every Man diſperſes different Ways. 27. 
berius's Friends abandon him. He is at length 
obliged to provide for his own Safety, as well as 
the reſt ; he flings off his Robe, that he may run 
with the more Freedom; but in that Hurry of 
Spirits, which Is inſeparable from Fear, he tum- 


bles 


at 
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bles down in his Flight; and as he got up again, 
Publeius Satureius, one of his Colleagues, ſecretly 
jealous of his Glory, gave him a Blow on the 
Head with the Foot of a Chair. He falls again 
with this Blow, and a Crowd of his Enemies ruſh- 
ing forward upon him, finiſhed the Work, His 
Death did not put an End to the Diſorder : The 
Fury was equal in all-Parts of the City, and above 
three hundred of Tiberius's Friends and Adhe- 
rents loſt their Kives in this Tumult. It is obſer- 
vable,. that not one was killed by the Sword, but 
all were bruiſed to Death with Stones or Clubs. 
Their Bodies were afterwards flung into the Tyber 


with. that of Tiberius. 3 

The Faction of the Great extended their Reſent- 
ment £0 all that had been known to favour his Sen- 
timents. Several of them were put to Death. Po- 
pilius, then Prætor, baniſhed great Numbers; and 


no Methods were forgot, to ſtrike a Terror into 


thoſe, that ſhould ever have any Thoughts of at- 


tempting the like Regulation for the future. 


/ 


The End of the Eighth Book. 
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6,04: 


C. Gracchus, the Brother of Tiberius, obtains of the 
People the Office of Tribune, notwithſtanding the Op. 
 Poſetion of the Great. He propoſes ſeveral Laws, 
and makes various Alterations in the Government, 
which render bim almoſt abſolute in Rome, and all 
oper Italy. The Year of bis Tribuneſhip being ex- 
pPired, be is continued in the ſame Poſt, without 
making the leaſt Intereſt for it. In what Manner 
the Senators contrived to diminiſh his Credit. Scipio 
A milianus, the Deſtroyer of Carthage and Numan- 
| tia, 7s the moſt open Oppoſer of the Agrarian Law. 
He is found dead in his Bed.. Caius is ſuſpłdted of 
having a Hand in his Aſſaſſination. His Colleagues, 
jealous of bis Authority, find Means to exclude him 
from a third Tribunate. The Senators, when they 
find Caius returned to a private Condition, give the 
_ Conſul Opimius & Charge to annul all his Laws, 
and eſpecially that relating to the Partition of the 
Lands. Opimius convenes a general Aſſembly to 
determine this great Aﬀair. One of the Conſul's 
Lidtors being ſlain by the Plebeians, without the 
Conſent of Caius, the Senate impowers Opimius 10 
put his Adberents into Arms. Caius is killed, and 
bis Head brought to the Conſul, who pays down Se- 


venteen Pound and a Half of Gold for it. The Gran= 


diees at length obtain an Acknowledgement, that they 
are the lawful Poſſeſſors of the conquered Lands, by 
engaging themſelves to pay a certain Rent, which 

they continue not long to do. Jugurtha, who he © 
was. His firſs Campaigns, His Money for * 
| | „„ Ain 
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Time ſerves bim inſtead of Fuſtice at Rome: But at 
length bis Cruelty obliges the Romans to ſend Troops 
into Numidia. After baving ſucceſsfully employed 
againſt theſe formidable Enemics, Bribery, Strata- 
gem, and Force, be is deliver'd up by Bacchus ue 
bis Enemies, carried to Rome, dragg'd like'a Slave 
at the Wheels of a Triumphal Chariot, and at laſt 
thrown by an Executioner into a deep Dungeon, 
tobere be is ſtarved to Death. Marius Sylla. 


OME now firſt knew what it was to have 
A a Civil War raging within the very Cir- 
cumference 'of her Walls. All the Sedirions, 
which till now had riſen, about the Retreat to the 
Mons Sacer, the Abrogation of the Debts, the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, and the Pro- 
mulgation of various Laws, all theſe Diſſentions 
conſtantly terminated by Way of Accommodation, 
and without the Effuſion of human Blood, fome- © 
times by the People's Reſpect for the Senate, and piut. in 
oftner yet by the Senate's Condeſcenſion to the Gracchis. 
People. But upon this laſt Occaſion, the Quar- App- - 

rel was decided by Violence, and it was a Tribune 3 
of the People himſelf, that, without Reſpect to his patere. 
own Dignity, though reputed Sacred, gave the Croſ. L. 
firſt Blow to his Colleague. Florus. 
In the mean Time, the People being recovered Tiberius 
from their Fear, reproached themſelves with his regretted. 
Death, as much as if they had with their own 
Hands aſſaſſinated the Man whom they did not 
defend with ſufficient Courage. Their Indigna- 

tion then fell upon Scipio Naſica, the Beginner of 
the Tumult. The Plebeians never met him in the 
Streets, but they publickly upbraided him with 
Murder and Sacrilege. Some boiling with Rage 
_ threatned to kill him; others propoſed to ſummon 

him before the Aſſembly of the People. The Se- 
nate, fearing leſt his Preſence might raiſe a new 
Sedition, thought proper to remove him, 2 

eee f 2 there- 
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therefore ſent him into Ala, with a ſeeming Com- 


miſſion to diſguiſe a real Baniſhment. The Se- 
nate, to appeaſe the People effectually, conſented 


alſo to the Execution of the Law; they ſuffered 


another Commiſſioner to be choſe in the Place of 


Tiberius, for the Partition of the Lands; nay, and 


granted that Employment to. Publius Craſſus, whoſe 
Daughter was married to C. Gracchus, Tiberiuss 


Brother. But. all this was only to amuſe the 
People. Tiberius's Laws were ſtill as odious as 


ever to the Great. The Death of Appius Claudius, 
one of the Triumvirs, gave them a new Pretence 
for ſuſpending the Execution. of them; and the 


Diviſion of the Lands began to be look*d upon to 


be one of thoſe Affairs which it is intended to bring 
inſenſibly to nothing, by letting them drop into 
Oblivion. 8 GO pid 


Policy of Caius Gracchus was the only Man from whom the 


_ Caius 


People could look for Aſſiſtance. (But, beſides that 
he was too young to enter into public Buſineſs, 


being but one and twenty Years old when his 


Brother was killed) it was obſerved, that ſince his 


Death, he always ſeemed unwilling to ſhow himſelf 
Abroad; either fearing in Reality the Enemies of his 


. Houſe; or deſigning, by this affected Terror, to 
make them more odious to the People. For it was 


not long before it appeared, that he had thus vo- 
luntarily baniſh'd himſelf from the Converſation of 
the World, only to fit himſelf to ſhine in ĩt more con- 


ſpicuouſly, and to revenge the Death of his Brother. 


There were, as we have ſeen, but two Ways 
that led equally to all the Dignities of the Repub- 
lic, Eloquence and remarkable Valour. Caius 
had already diſtinguiſned himſelf at the War of 


Numantia, under the young Scipio, his General, 
and Brother-in-Law. The Death of Tiberius, and 
the ill Succeſs of his Party, having obliged him 


to diſappear, he ſpent the whole Time of his Re- 
treat in the Study of Eloquence, à Talent ſo 
| . abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary in a republican Government. 
He buried himſelf in his Cloſet; his Door was 
ſhut againſt the young Romans of his own Age, 
and the Friends of his Family. He was quickly 
forgot; and the Brother of Tiberius, and the Grand- 
ſon of the preat Scipio, was unknown in Rome. The 
Grandees beheld this Retreat with abundance of 
Pleaſure, as an Effect of the Conſternation, which 
the Death of his Brother had ftruck into him, and 
as a ſilent Declaration that he durſt not meddle in 
the Government. . „ 
But they ſoon found that he had withdrawn 
himſelf from Buſineſs, only to make himſelf more 
capable of it. He came out of his Retreat to de- Caius 4e. 
fend one of his Brother's Friends, named Vedtius . fendsV ec 
whom the oppoſite Party endeavoured to deſtroy 
upon an Accuſation of ſeveral Crimes. Carvs un- 
dertook his Defence : He for the firſt time aſcended 
the Roſtrum. The People could not ſee him in 
| that Place without the loudeſt Acclamations, and 
the moſt extraordinary Tranſports of Joy. They 
imagimd they ſaw reviv'd in his Perſon a ſecond 
Tiberius, and a new Protector of the Agrarian Laws. 
This Benevolence, which they ſhow'd him in ſo 
remarkable a Manner, inſpir'd him with a Confi- 
dence and Boldneſs very rarely known in thoſe who 
ſpeak in Public for the firſt Time; and he pleaded 
or his Client with ſo much Eloquence and Strength, 
that he was acquitted by the unanimous Voices of 
the whole Aſſembly. | | 
_ Having by this firſt Action made a Trial of Caius, 
his own Capacity, .and of the Diſpoſition of the —_— a 
People's Minds, he thought that before he launch'd ger. 
wholly into public Affairs, it would be of Ser- 
vice to him, to have that Reputation, which is 
obtained by Valour, and the Exerciſe of Arms. He Year of 
aſked and obtained the Office of Quzſtor ro the gene. 
Army, which was thea in Sardinia, under the Com- * 
mand of the Conſul Oreſta: This was the firſt 
- VAC Th E Employ- 
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Employment with which it was neceſſary to be- 


in to attain the Dignities of the Republic. Plu- 
zarch, in the Life of Caius, relates, that no Man 
in the Army ſhow'd more Valour againſt the Ene- 
my, and more Regard to the Military Diſcipline. 
People above all admir'd, in an Age fo little ad- 
vanc'd, his Temperance, and the Auſterity of his 


Manners. Theſe did not make him the leſs civil 


or complaiſant. The Officer, and private Soldier, 
that had to do with him upon account of his Poſt, 


were equally charm'd with his Aﬀability, his Di- 


ligence, and eſpecially with his Probity and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. The conſtant Practice of ſo many 


Virtues was not confined to the Roman Camp. 


Carus uſed the fame Humanity towards all the 


Subjects of the Republic, that had Dependence 


upon his Office. The Citizen and Countryman, 
as well as the Soldier, thought themſelves equally 
happy in a Man of his Integrity. His Reputation 


Praiſed by quickly paſſed the Seas; and Micipſa, King of Nu- 
Micipla's nidia, and Son of Maſſiniſſa, having ſent a, Pre- 


Ambaſſa- 
dora. 


ſent of Corn for the Army in Sardinia, the Am- 


baſſadors, which that Prince then had at Rome, 


declared in full Senate, that the King, their Maſ- 
ter, performed this Act of Generoſity only out of 
Reſpect to Caius Gracchus, whole Virtue he rever- 
ed. This Declaration awaken'd the Jealouſy and 
Hatred of the Great. Virtues too. bright were 
odious and dangerous to them. And to leſſen in 
ſome Degree the Quæſtor's Glory, and render 


him contemptible, they drove thoſe Ambaſſadors 


with Shame out of the Senate, as Barbarians who, 
by this Preference, had been wanting of Reſpect to 
their Body. FW IM 

A Treatment ſo unworthy, and which ſeemed to 
violate the Law of Nations, was ſoon heard of in 


| Sardinia. Catus could not help feeling a quick 


Reſentment of this Mark of the implacable Hatred 
of the Great. He then thought his Return to Rome 
| 1 þ _ neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the Support of his Credit, and to 
repel an Inſult made ſo directly upon himſelf, 
and viſibly with Deſign to render him contemp- 
tible to the People, and among the Nations 
Abroad. He ſet out abruptly, and appeared in He return: 
the Forum, when he was thought to be in Sardinia. Ant dar- 
The Enemies of his Family, who watched all his 
Steps, urged it as a Crime againſt him, that he 
was returned before his General. He was cited 
before the Cenſors, where he quickly overthrew 
this Accuſation. | N 

He made appear, that he had ſtay'd three 
Years with his General, though a Quzſtor was al- 
low'd to return to Rome at the End of a Year; and 
that thus he had ſerved two more than was pre- 
ſcrib'd by the Law. He added that he was come 
back from Sardinia without Wealth ; whereas, all 
that had preceded him in the ſame Employment, 
had enriched themſelves in it, and had brought 
Home not only their Purſes fill'd with Gold and 
Silver, but had likewiſe ſtow'd it into the Pots and 
Veſfels which, when they went over into that 
Iſland, had ſerved them for the Carriage of Wine. 
We may eaſily imagine that, with ſuch Reaſons, he 
was readily acquitted. His Enemies, who fought . 
nothing but to keep him from the Dignities, to 
which the Favour of the People, in all Probabi- 


| lity, would ſpeedily raiſe him, charged him with 


a new Accuſation, They endeavoured to throw 
upon him the Su'picion of a Tumult that had 
happened at Fregillæ, a City dependent upon the 
Republic, which the Prætor Opimius, a ſevere cruel 
Man, had allay'd by the entire Ruin of that City, 
and the Death of the principal Inhabitants. That 
Senator, a declar'd Enemy to the Memory of Ti- 
berius, in the Account which he gave in full Senate 
of his own Conduct in that Affair, forgot nothing 
which might inſinuate a Belief that CAlus was the 
ſecret Mover of that us "ID He added, * 
| 2 e 
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he had difeovered a private Correſpondence be- 
tween him and the Chief Men of the City; that 
it was not probable they ſhould form fuch a Pro- 
ject as withdrawing themſelves from their Sub- 
jection to the Senate, had they not received pri- 


vate Aſſurances of the Protection of the People; 


and that if their Diſobedience had met with 
Succeſs, it had perhaps been nothing but a Signal 


to a general Revolt againſt the Sovereignty of the 


Republic. But all that this paſſionate Senator ad- 
vanced againſt Carvs being without Proofs, his 


ill Deſigns had no Effect; and the young Gracchus 


thought he had no better Way to revenge himſelf 
on his Enemies, than by boldly demanding the 
Office of Tribune of the People. This was at- 
tacking the Senate in their molt tender Part. Ar 
the bare Name of Gracchus, the Grandees, and 
eſpecially thoſe of them whoſe Eſtates were in 
Danger by the Revival of -the Agrarian Laws, 
burat with Fury. They made a ſtrong Conſpiracy 
to keep him out of the Tribuneſhip. But the 
whole People declared in his Favour; and ſo great 
a Number of Plebeians flock'd even out of the 
Country to give him their Voices, that, the Forum 
not being able to contain ſuch a vaſt Multitude, 
many got up to the Tops of Houſes, from whence, 
with loud "Cries and Acclamations, mixed with 


Praiſes, they demanded Carvs for their Tribune; 
and as in this Election, the Voices were reckon'd 


by Tale, the People, more numerous than the No- 


dility, carry'd it by a vaſt Majority, and obrain'd 


Carvs for one of their Tribunes. He no ſooner 
ſaw himſelf inveſted with a Dignity, which gave 
him a Power almoſt without Bounds, but he built, 
upon his Brother's Plan, Deſigns yet more daring, 


and carry'd them on even with more Warmth than 


he had done. The ſame Spirit, and the ſame 
Views, appeared in both the Brothers, though un- 
der different Characters. Tiberius, as we ſaid be- 


fore, 
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fore, conceal'd an unmoveable Firmneſs under a Cbarac- 
ſeeming Moderation. His Eloquence was ſoft and 8 - 
inſinuating; he endeavoured to pleaſe, in order to ,, Caius. 
perſuade; he ſought to move the Hearts of his 
Auditors; and. when he ſtripped OZavizs of the 
 Tribuneſhip, it ſeemed as if he was as much 
touched with the Diſgrace as himſelf, and that no- 
thing but the Love of Juſtice, and the Intereſt of 
the People, could have induced him to undertake 
ſo melancholy an Office, as that of making his 
Colleague unhappy. 

Carvsſhow'd himſelf more undiſgmgd. Full as 
eloquent, but ſharper in his Expreſſions, and more 
vehement than his Brother, his Speech was a- 
dorned with all the pathetic Figures; he even 
mingled Invectives with his Proofs and Arguments; 

his Zeal for the Intereſt of the People was 
turned into Rage againſt the Senate. Nothing 
but Thunder and Lightening, if we may uſe fo bold 
| an Expreſſion, iſſued out of his Mouth; and he 
ftruck Terror into the very Souls of his Hearers. 

For the reſt, the Firmneſs of theſe two Brothers, 

f their Love of Juſtice, their Integrity, their Tem- 
| perance, their Contempt of Pleaſure, and their 
| inviolable Adherence to the Intereſts of the Peo- 
| 8 were Qualities which they poſſeſs' d in an equal 

Sree. | 


It was only obſerved, that CA Ius had ſhowed 
more Inclination to Revenge; a Fault to which 
thoſe Pagans had given the Name of a Virtue, 
and which they looked upon to be a Greatneſs of 

Soul. As his Office engaged him to ſpeak fre- 
quently to the People, whatever Subject he was 
upon, he always introduced the inhuman Manner 
in which the Senate had murdered his Brother. 
What did it avail Tiberius, faid he, to have been 
* born a Roman, and in the Boſom of a Repub- 
© lic, whoſe Laws all forbid the putting to Death 
any Citizen before he is convicted of the 
| | 3 © Crimes 
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& Crimes laid to his Charge? The Senate, the 


t 


Patricians, the Great, and the Rich, have aſſaſſi- 
nated with Clubs, not a private Citizen, but a 
Tribune of the People, a public Magiſtrate, 
0“ and a ſacred Perſon. Their Fury did not ſtop at 
“ depriving him of Life; even after Death they 
* continued to execute their Rage upon his Corpſe; 
„ they dragged him baſely through the Streets, 
% and carry'd their Inhumanity to ſuch a Height, 
* as to throw him into the Tyber, in order to de- 
<< prive him of the Honours of Burial.” By fuch 
Diſcourſes, equally warm and moving, he raiſed 
the Compaſſion of the People, at the ſame Time that 
he ſtirred up their Hatred and Indignation againſt 
the Senate and the Great. After having ſowed in 
the Minds of Men theſe Seeds of Reſentment and 
Diviſion, he began to proſecute his own Revenge 
aue new by the Propoſal of two new Edicts. The firſt de- 
Laws of clared that Magiſtrate to be infamous, who ſhould 
Caius, be depoſed by the Judgment of the People. This 
Law plainly regarded Odlavius, the Tribune, whom 
Tiberius had removed, But Plutarch informs us, 
that Caius, at the Requeſt of his Mother Cornelia, 
to whom Ofavius was ſomewhat ally'd, did not 
inſiſt upon the Promulgation of this Edit, _ 
Cie. in By the ſecond Law, and which he went through 
rg gre with, it was ordained, That any Magiſtrate that 
riand, de ſhovld baniſh a Roman Citizen, without obſervin 
perduel- the Formalities preſcrib'd by the Laws, ſhould be 
cg % accountable to the Aſſembly of the People. This 
domd ſu, ſecond Edict was propoſed. only to deſtroy Popilius, 
Who, during his Pretorſhip, had baniſh'd the Friends 
and Adherents of Tiberius. Popilius did not ſtay 
for his Trial; but, knowing that Carvs diſpoſed, 
as he. pleas'd, of the Suffrages of the Multitude, 
and that ſo his Opponent and Enemy would be his 
Judge, he voluntarily baniſh'd himſelf from his 
Country to avoid a Puniſhment more ſevere. 
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Carvs finding, by this Trial of his Credit, Cajus“ 
that it was in his Power to do any Thing, formed Deſns. 


Deſigns of greater Conſequence, the chief Aim of 
which was to convey the whole Authority of the 
Government from the Senate into the Aſſembly of 
the People. It was upon this Scheme that he 
made a new Edict, to give the Title and Privilege 
of Roman Citizens, to all the Inhabitants of Latium; 
and he afterwards made the ſame Law extend 
quite to the Alps. He at the ſame Time propoſed, 
that the Colonies which ſhould be peopled by La- 
tins, ſhould have the fame Privileges as the Colo- 
nies of Romans; and that thoſe who had not the 
Right of Suffrage in the Election of Magiſtrates, 
might however .give their Votes when any new 
Law was under Conſideration. By theſe propo- 
{als he encreaſed the Number of the People's Voi- 
ces; and theſe new. Citizens, who owed that great 
Privilege to him, might be ſaid to be entirely at 
his Devotion, and followed his Orders as his Clients 
and Creatures, | „ 5 

Caivs, to make himſelf more and more agree- 
able to the Multitude, fixed the Price of Grain at 
a very moderate Rate for their Relief. Some Hi- 
ſtorians even ſay, that, during his Tribuneſhip, he 
cauſed a free Diſtribution of Corn to be made out 
of the public Granaries. The People, who are 
always governed by thoſe who find Means to pro- 
cure them Plenty, were never weary of praiſing 
a Magiſtrate, whoſe Thoughts ſeemed wholly em- 
ploy'd for their Subſiſtence. But theſe Actions 
appeared dangerous to the Senate, who looked upon 
all theſe Innovations to be nothing bur ſo many in- 
direct Methods to undermine their Authority; and 
what filled up the Meaſure of their Hatred againſt 
the Tribune, was the Change he introduced in the 

Tribunals, where Juſtice was diſpenſed to private 
Pe . OS | 


Ba Theſe 
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Knights, Theſe Tribunals had hitherto been filled by 
Judges: Perſons choſen out of the Body of the Senate; and 
this great Privilege kept the Knights and People 
in that Reſpect, which they always haye for the 
Arbiters of their Eſtates and Fortunes. Caius, 
after the Example of his Brother Tiberius, > 8. 
þ us to ſtrip the Senate of this Part of its Authori- 
: And to effect his Purpoſe, he made it appear, 
* Cornelius Cotta, and M. Acilius, the Chief of 
the Senate, who had been convicted of ſeveral Ex- 
tortions, by moſt clear and undeniable Proofs, had 
yet eſcaped the Rigour of the Laws, through the 
Corruption of their Judges. From whence he 
afterwards took Occaſion to repreſent to the Peo- 
ple, that they muſt never expect to obtain Juſtice 
in Tribunals, where the Criminals themſelves, or 
at leaſt their Relations and Accomplices, ſat as 
Judges; and concluded with demanding, that the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice in private Suits, ſhould 
be transferr'd to the Knights; or, at leaſt, that 
three hundred of the moſt conſiderable ſhould be 
choſen out of that Order, to be aſſiſtant to the 
Senate, with Equality of Voices and Power, 1 in de- 
termining all Affair s. | 
The Peopł receiv'd this Propoſal with the Ap- | 
plauſes which they gave to every Thing that came 
from the Tribune : And the Senate, confounded 
at the ſhametul Colluſion of the Judges in the Af- 
fair of Cotta and Acilius, knew not how to oppoſe 
this Law. It paſſed unanimouſly ; and the People, 
whoſe Number of Votes made them more powerfui 
than the Senate, and who indoliz'd Cqius, refer- 
red to him alone the Choice of thoſe three hun- 
dred Knights that were to be admitted into the 
Magiſtracies of the City: He named none but his 
own Friends and Creatures. By theſe ſeveral 
Changes which he introduced into the Govern- 
ment, he made himſelf equally abſolute in Rome, 


and all Tra. Yet it muſt be confeſs d, that he 
employ'd 
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employ'd this Authority, ſo odious to the Senate, Caius la- 
and ſo juſtly ſuſpicious in a Common - wealth, only hours for 
for the Glory of his Country, and the Service of —M 
his Fellow- Citizens. Nay, he ſometimes hindred““ 


other Magiſtrates from carrying their Regard to 
the People too far; and Fabius, the Pro- prætor of 
Spain, having extorted from the Cities under his 
Government, Corn which they were not bound to 
furniſh, and then ſent. it to Rome, to make his 
Court to the meaner Sort of People; Calus, who 
could not bear either Injuſtice or Violence in the 
Government, got the People themſelves to adjudge 
that Corn to be ſold, and the Produce to be re- 
turned to the Cities and Communities which had 
been wronged of it. The ſame Decree added, that 
the Pro- prætor ſhould undergo a ſevere Reproof 
for having, by ſuch Oppreſſions, expoſed the Re- 
public to the Complaints and Diſguſts of her Sub- 
jects and Allies. | 
This Decree, which was owing ſolely to him, 
ave his Friends an Opportunity of extolling his 
| po for Juſtice. But his Enemies, on the con- 
trary, gave out, that they could ſee nothing in 
this FR, day but what was an Effect of his Jea- 
louſy, and that he was too artful to allow any other 
Magiſtrate beſides himſelf, to win upon the Aﬀec- 
tions of the People, and to ſhare their Favour and 
Gratitude with himſelf. | 
Calis, without giving any Heed to theſe Calum- 
nies, ſought only to maintain the Alterations he had 
introduced by new Regulations, which he had ſtill 


the Art to cloath with the Appearance of the pub- Public _ 
lic Good, He propoſed the building public Sranaries 


Granaries, there to keep a ſufficient Quantity of 


Cicero, 


Grain to prevent Scarcity in barren Years. They. 


Propoſal being agreed to, he took the Execution 
of it upon himſelf, as he generally did of all the 
e which he offered. He himſelf puſhed on 
the Work, and took Care to have it done with a 
33 Magni 
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Maenificence worthy of the Greatneſs of the Ro- 
mans. Every Thing paſſed as it were through his 
_ own Hands; he would know every thing him- 
ſelf; and, under Pretence of watching to ſee that 

| nothing was done contrary to the Intereſt of the 
Caius'* People, he aſſumed to himſelf the whole Authority 
Autberity. of the Government. He was eternally ſurround- 
ed with Ambaſſadors, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, Men 

of Letters, Artificers, and Workmen, without ever 
being in the leaſt perplexed by the Number or Di- 
verſity of his Affairs. Every Body admir'd his 

| Actichr; and his Enemies themſelves could not 
diſown the Greatneſs and Clearneſs of his Capacity. 

But theſe very Talents, and, above all, the Uſe 

he made of them in Favour of the People, were 

what rendered him more and more odious to the 

Senate and Grandees of Rome; and they impatiently 

longed for the End of his Tribuneſhip and Au- 
thority. The Comitia at length came; the Af. 

ſembly was held for the Election of T ribunes for 

the following Year. Caius did not make the leaſt 

Intereſt to be choſen; but the People, who hop'd to 

obtain new Privileges by his Means, named him 
 7iBune a Tribune a ſecond Time : ; and it was obſerved, that 


« .Jecond he was the rſt Citizen that ever attained to that 


; _ 17 Dignity, without canvaſſing for it. 
Rome, Ihe Senate could not, without the moſt violent 
31. Uncaſineſs, behold the Continuation of a Magi- 


ſtrate, who by little and little was ſtealing away 

7h Great All their Authority. Various Councils were held; 
conrive io the hotter Sort were immediately for taking kin 
rain bim. off, and ufing him as they had done his Brother : 
But the Fear of raiſing a Sedition made them take 
another Method, which may be looked upon to be 
one of the fineſt Strokes of Policy that was ever 
practiſed. They reſolved, before they proceeded 
to Violence, or undertook his Deſtruction by open 
Force, thar they would endeavour to diminiſh and 
Weaken, the Affection the People bore him: For 
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this Purpoſe, the beſt Heads in the Senate applied 


themſelves to Livius Druſus, his Colleague. He 
was a Man whoſe Meaning was always honeſt ; of 
a Capacity juſt, but not very great; one that, 
without ſiding with either Party, would have been 


glad to have reconcil'd their contrary Intereſts, 
and to have united the two Factions. But a De- 


ſign of ſuch Difficulty, wherein Men's private Re- 


cards ſway'd them more than the public Good, The Senate 
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was above his Ability or Intereſt. The Senators /*'? Dru- 
that addreſſed themſelves to him, attack'd him on G — 


his weak Side, and flatter'd his Vanity with the 
Glory of giving Peace to the Republic. Druſus 
joyfully offer'd his Aſſiſtance. You are not de- 
„fired, ſaid thoſe crafty Senators, to declare 
% againſt the Intereſts of the People, who have 
choſen you for one of their Magiſtrates z nor 
even, like Ofavius, to oppoſe the Novelties 
 * which Caius daily introduces. The Senate has 
“ formed a nobler Deſign, and requires your Aſ- 


„i ſiſtance, and the Intervention of the beſt Tri- 


e bune that the Common-wealth ever had, only 
to reſtore Peace and Union among the ſeveral 


“Orders of the State. Propoſe, if you think fit, 
$ Laws ſtill more advantageous to the People, if 


& ſuch can be, than thoſe of Cazus; the Senate 
< will approve every Thing; the only Favour 
they deſire of you, is to declare publickly, that 
the Laws and Edits which you offer were ſug- 
geſted to you by the Senate; and to add, that 
they have no View but the Good and Proſperity 
of their Fellow-Citizens.“ | 
This dextrous Turn had all the Succeſs that they 
could wiſh. Druſus, who ſaw nothing in this De- 
ſign, contrary either to his own Intereſt, or to 


that of the People, came into all the Meaſures 


that they put him upon, If Carvs propoſed to 
ſend two Colonies into two Cities, dependent upon 
the Republic, Druſus, to gratify a greater Num- 
of | | ber 


Caius. 
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ber of poor Familics, was for re-peopling twelve, 
and for ſending into each of thoſe Cities three 
thouſand of the poorer Citizens. Ca ius having 
adjudg'd ſome uncultivated Lands to Plebeians, and 
having charg'd thoſe Lands with certain Rents and 
Services, Druſus, refining as it were upon his Art 
of flattering the People, gave to ſome poor Fami- 
hes the ſame Quantity of the like Lands, free and 


clear of all Deductions. Laſtly, Cavs having, as 


we have ſaid before, procured to the Latins the 
Right of Suffrage in Elections, Druſus, by a new 
Decree, ordain'd that, thoſe People being now 
made Citizens of the Republic, it ſhould be no 
longer lawful for a Roman Captain to cauſe a Sol- 
dier of that Nation to be beaten with Rods. Druſus, 
upon every Propoſal, never fail'd to declare, as 
he was engag'd to do, that he was only the Mouth 
of the Senate, who had charg'd him to make his 
Report thereof to the Aſſembly. This Conduct 
ſoftened the Minds of the People; the Senate was 
not fo much hated as formerly ; the two Parties 
ſeem'd to be drawing to an Union. Druſus pleas'd 
the Multitude by the Merit of Novelty, and ſhar'd 
the Power of Caius. This was the Intention of 
the Senate. Caius could not, without a ſecret 
Concern, perceive that this Rival was getting from 
him Part of the Favour of the People. He called 
him the Slave of the Senate. This Jealouſy of his 
diſpleas'd the beſt among the Plebeians; and his 


Behaviour in Relation to Scipio Aimilianus, his Bro- 


ther- in. Law, made them doubt, whether his Virtue 

was ſo pure as it had hitherto been thought. 
We have already ſaid, that his Mother Cornelia 

was Daughter to Scipio Africanus, or the firſt 


ezainft tbe Scipio; and that the ſecond Scipio, the Son of 
Gtacchi· Paulus Amilius, but adopted into that Patrician 
Family, had married Sempronia, the Siſter of the 
two Gracchi. But, notwithſianding this double 
Alliance, the Difference and Emulation of the 

| Zn Iwo 
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two Parties, and the Animoſity between the Pa. 
triciaus and Plebeians, upon Account of the Divi- 
ſion of the Lands, had always prevented a true 
Union between thoſe two Families. The Scipio's, 
upon more than one Occaſion, had declared them- 
ſelves the Enemies of the Sempronian Family; the 
Gracchi even complained, that the young Sczpio did 
not give his Wife Sempronia good Uſage, _ Pre- 
rence of her Sterility ; and, in general, all the Sci- 
pio's that had oppoſed Tiberiuss Laws, were ſuf- 
pected of having had a Hand in the Death of that 
% W | 
This perpetual Quarrel in the Republic, which, Caias 
as we have feen, reviv'd from Age to Age, and ber 
paſſed from Father to Son, broke out with more 27 ASta- 
| Animoſity than ever, after the Death of the elder . 
1 Gracchus. Carvs always kept cloſe to the Plans 
= and Deſigns of his Brother; and, not ſatisfy'd with 
= having taken from the Senate its Tribunals and 
Authority, he undertook to ſtrip the chief Fami- 
lies of Rome of thoſe conquer'd Lands, which it is 
ttue they had moſt of them uſurp'd, but which 
they juſtify*d by a Poſſeſſion almoſt as ancient as 
the Foundation and Eſtabliſhment of the Com- 
mon- wealth itſelf. „ 
Caivs thought he ow'd this great Sacrifice to 
the Manes of his Brother, and that it concern'd his 
Honour to puſh-the Execution of Laws, which to- 
obtain had coſt him his Life. | 
He aſſociated in his Deſigns PFalvius Flaccus, a 
Conſular Perſon, but a Man of no Probity, and 
| baſe Manners, and whofe Friendſhip and Corre- 
ſpondence did Prejudice to his Reputation. And 
Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the People, a bold ſe- 
ditious Man, offer'd his Aſſiſtance, in hopes to 
make himſelf conſiderable by his public Adhe- 
rence to the Party of Carvs. That Tribune got 
them nam'd with himſelf for Triumvirs in the Par- 
tition of the Lands. The Commiſſion could not be 
given 
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given to Perſons of a more active enterprizing 


Temper ; all three declar'd Enemies to the Se- 
nate, and extravagant Flatterers of the very dale 
of the People. 5 

Theſe Triumvirs, no ner ſaw themſelves au- 
thoriz d by a public Decree, but they cited, by 
Sound of Trumpet, all the Detainers of thoſe Lands, 
to bring before their Tribunal, the Titles they 
held them by, with an exact Account of what 
Quantity they poſſeſſed, to enable them to judge 
of thoſe who came within the Caſe of the Lex Li- 
cinia, and that enjoy'd above five hundred Acres. 
There was hardly any of the Grandees in Rome 


but what poſſeſſed a larger Quantity; ; nay, and 


moſt of them were engag'd in Law-Suits about 
the Bounds of their Uſurpations. Theſe Men, 


being grown more powerful than is convenient in 


a Common- wealth, armed publickly, and put 
Soldiers upon their Lands to defend their Poſſeſ- 
ſion; and thoſe who were not quite ſo audacious, 


implor'd the Protection of the young Scipio, the 


Scipio 
croſſes 
Caius's 
Meaſures. 


greateſt Roman of his Time. But, as much as he 
was reſpected by his Countrymen, he durſt not 
venture to ſet himſelf againſt the People, or at- 
tack directly the Laws of the Gracchi, his Bro- 
thers-in-Law. He took a more artful Way to 


_ elude, ar leaſt, the Execution of them, He repre- 


ſented, with a great deal of Cunning, in an Aſſembly, 
that the Triumvirs had been nam'd, „only to examine, 
whether there were any Citizens, that, contrary 


to the Laws, poſſeſſed above five hundred Acres 


of Land; to diſtribute what exceeded that Quan- 
tity among poor Citizens; and that their Commiſ- 


ſion and Power were confined to thoſe two Arti- 


cles. He added, that, before they proceeded to this 


Inquiſition, it was neceſſary to know the fixed 
and certain Bounds of every Man's. Inheritance. 
But that the Proprietors, having various Preten- 
ſions upon che Bounds of each other, the Cogni- 

2 zance 
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zance and Judgment of thoſe reciprocal Preten- 
fions, exceeded the Power of the Triumvirs, and 
required other Judges, or, at leaſt, a more exten- 
ſive Commiſſion. | 5 

The Propoſal paſſed by Plurality of Voices., 
| Scipio had the Addreſs and Intereſt to get this Part | 

of the Commiſſion out of the Hands of the Tri- Ap. Alex. 
umvirs, and to procure it for Tuditamus, who. was de Bell. 
then Conſul, and who, under a ſeeming Indifference Civ. L. 1. 
for either Party, conceal'd an entire Devotion to 
the Senate, and the Intereſts of the Great. That 
Magiſtrate, to impoſe upon the People, labour'd 
ſome Time with a great deal of Application, in 
examining every Man's Pretenſions, and regu- 

laring the mutual Bonds of their Inheritances. 

The Triumvirs with Pleaſure ſaw him proceed in 
his Work, hoping he would ſoon enable them to 
execute their Commiſion ; but ſome Time after- 
wards he quitted Rome abruptly, upon Advice which 

he cauſed ro be brought, that his Preſence was ne- 
ceſſary in Ihrium, where the Romans were then 
making War. His Abſence left all thoſe Law- 

_ Suits undecided, and conſequently ſuſpended the 
Function of the Triumvirs, who could never forgive 
Scipio his having overthrown their Deſigns, and va- 
cated their Commiſſion. They reproach'd him in 
the Aſſemblies, that, though he owed his whole 
Glory to the Roman People, and had receiv*d two 
Conſulates ſucceſſively, contrary to all Laws, by 
their Means, when the Senate and Grandees oppos'd 
him; yet now, in Favour of thoſe imperious Men, 
he was not aſham'd to ſtand up againſt the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Aezgrian Laws, ſo neceſſary for 
the Subſiſtence of the poor People, and ſeal'd with 
the Blood of Tiberius. 3 

And hereupon Carbo, that audacious Tribune, Carbo 
mention'd above, call d upon him in a full Aſſem- falls on 
bly to declare what he thought of the Manner in Seipio. 
which Tiberius had been ſlain; meaning by this 

5 enſnaring 
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enſnaring Queſtion to bring him under a Neceſſity 
of returning ſuch an Anſwer, as inuſt make him 


odious either to the People or the Senate. 
But Scipio, without being at all at a Loſs, boldly 
reply'd, That, if Tiberius had indeed a Deſign to 
make himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, he 
thought his Death but juſt, The whole Body of 
the People, who adored his Memory, ſhowing 
their Indignation by great Out-cries : To what Pur- 


Poſe is all this Noiſe? ſays Scipio, with that Air of 


Greatneſs which was ſo natural to him. Do you 
think your Clamours will terrify a General, whom the 
Noiſe of ſo many Armies of Enemies could never daunt ? 
Calus did not at all concern himſelf in this Diſ- 
pute: He kept a ſullen Silence. But Fulvius Flac- 
cus, a Man of a hot violent Temper, gave Scipio 


Death of à great many Threats; and next Morning that il- 


Sci pio; 


luſtrious Roman was found dead in his Bed, with 


| 2 2e. Marks about his Neck, of the Violence which had 


der d. 


been uſed upon him. | | | 
Nobody knew whom to charge with ſo great a 
Crime. The firſt Suſpicions fell upon Flacchs, 
who the Day before had threaten'd him with the 
Reſentment of the People. - Others imagined, that 


ſo daring an Act muſt proceed from ſome nearer 


Hand. They laid it to Cornelia, the Mother of 


the Gracchi; and reported, that her Daughter Sen- 


pronia herſelf, the Wife of Scipio, to get rid of the 
Enemy of her Family, and of a Huſband that 
deſpiſed her, had in the Night convey'd the Mur- 
derers into his Chamber, - 
The People, for Fear Carus might be found an 
Accomplice in the Crime, would not ſuffer any 


Search to be made into it. He himſelf ſtirr'd not 


in the leaſt to diſcover the Criminals ; and that 
Magiſtrate, ſo remarkable for his Severity, that 


affected the Title of Defender of the Laws, and 


the avowed Foe to any that made the leaſt At- 


tempt upon the public Liberty, did now, in the 
| | | Aſſaſſination 
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Aſſaſſination of ſo great a Man, preſerve a ſcan- 
dalous Silence, which juſtly made it be ſuſpected, 
that either he or his Friends did not think them 
ſelves ſufficiently innocent to endure too ſtrict an 
Enquiry, Re. | | | 

This Silence in Carus, which was yet more cri- 
minal than the Murder itſelf, occaſion'd the pub- 
lic Complaints of all the Nobility, and made the 
beſt Men even among the People entertain violent 
Suſpicions againſt his Virtue. To remove the 
Memory of ſo black a Crime, and employ Mens 
Thoughts, Carvs made uſe of his Colleague, Q; 
Rubrius, whom he put upon propoſing new Deſigns, 
That Tribune adviſed the People to rebuild Carthage, Carthage 
which Scipio had deſtroy'd, and to ſend a ſtrong Co- rebuili. 
lony thither. Cavs back'd this Propoſal with all 
his Might, and omitted nothing in all Aſſemblies 
that could bring the People into this Enterprize: 
He cry'd up the Fertility of the Soil, the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Sea, the Safety and Conveniency 
of its Port: And as he imagined in the preſent 
Sate of Things, his Abſence from Rome, and 
that of Fulvius Flaccus, would not be unſerviceable vel. pa. 
in deſtroying thoſe Reports, ſo injurious to his terc. I. 1. 
Glory, he ſollicited and obtained the Conduct of Flut. in 
this Expedition, which was intruſted to him by Feacebüe 


3 . 0 
a public Decree, conjointly with Flaccus, ſuſpected, Bell. Civ. 
like himſelf, of Scipio's Death. „ 


They carried over into Africa ſix thouſand 
Roman Families, which they put into the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Carthage, and its Territory. But while he 
was buſied in reſtoring the Walls, or, to ſpeak more 
truly, in demoliſhing Scipio's Trophies, Druſus, 
who acted only by the Impreſſion of the Senate's 
Counſels, took Advantage of his Abſence, to make 
Flaccus more odious. He revived all the Circum- 
ſtances that could make him ſuſpected of Scipio's Caius and 
Murder. This was an indirect Attack upon Carvs accu 
himſelf, who had ſuch ſtrict Ties with that Se-/*?*** 

Vol II. F nator. 
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nator. Druſus, in all his Diſcourſes, repreſented 
him as a Man of a violent and ſeditious Temper, 
and that ſought his own Promotion in nothing but 
the Troubles of the State. He was even accuſed 
of having endeavoured to indnce the Nations of 
Ttaly to a revolt. There was a Talk of a proſecu- 
ting him for theſe Crimes. The Credit and Eſteem 
of Carvs, his Protector, decreas'd in his Abſence: 

The People began to forget him, and placed their 
whole Confidence in Druſus, whoſe Reputation was 
clear, and his Conduct perfectly moderate. Caius 
judging of the Dimunition of his Intereſt by the 


Danger his Friend was in, haſten'd to Rome, to re- 


animate his Faction. Upon his Arrival, he even 


left his Houſe, which was on Mount palatine, and 


choſe a Lodging near the Market, in a Part of the 
City inhabited by an infinite Number of the poor- 
eſt People. He then propoſed new Laws, which: 
all tended to the weakening of the Senate's Autho- 
rity. He was to get them received in the next Af- 
ſembly; but as he was doubtful of the Succeſs, 


and his Party ſeemed neither ſo numerous, nor. ſo 


full of Warmth as he uſed to find them, he ſent for | 
to Rome great Numbers of thoſe People of Italy, for 


whom he dad procured the Right of Suff 


rage. 
The Senate, very much diſturb'd at this Croud 
of Strangers, which filled the City, and who 
{eemed to come thither to diſpoſe of the Govern- | 


ment as they pleaſed, made uſe of the Authority 


Caius's 
Credit is 
diminiſb- 
ed. 


of the Conſul Fannius, to order all' that were not 


Inhabitants of Rome to depart the City forthwith. 

Caius, that the People might not perceive the Di- 
minution of his Credit, though, ſince his Return” 
from Africa, he found himſelf much leſs regarded, 

publiſh'd a Decree directly to the contrary Ef- 
fect: He encouraged thoſe Strangers to remain in 


the City, and promiſed them the Aſſiſtance of the 


the Conlul's Order. 


Laws, and the Protection of the People, againſt 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, he afterwards ſaw Fannius's Lic- 

tors drag to Priſon one of thoſe Strangers, his 


Diſgrace, and the ill Treatment they gave him, 


* "TAY, 


raiſe a Civil-war, or that finding his Power de- 


ſeeing the public Spectacles, and a Combat of 
Gladiators that was to be fought there; and the 


— 


Workmen had built a great Number beſides, up- 
on their own Account, which they had let out to 


6 


rich Families. Cavs paſſing through the Forum, Caivs's 


and ſeeing it clogg'd up "Ib all thoſe Scaffolds, 2. 


 J &% TT =» s 2— N ; Ky " ; th Bi 
ordered them to be taken down, that the People.. 
might have more Room, and ſee the Sports Free-leaguer. 


colt, The Grandees had Recourſe to the Autho- 
rity of his Colleagues, who out of Complaiſance 
to the chief Families in Rome, order'd that the 
Scaffolds ſhould ſtand; nay, it is not very certain 
Whether thoſe Magiſtrates of the People had not 
ſecretly a Share in the Profit of thoſe Scaffolds 
that were let out to private People. Caivs, who 
could not bear any Oppoſition in what he thought 


juſt, took along with him that Multitude of 


| Workmen that were at his Devotion; and the 
Night before the Games, he cauſed all thoſe Scaf- 
folds to be demoliſhed, and the Materials to be 


carried away; fo that the Place was free for next 
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Pay. The People admir'd his Reſolution and Cou- 
_ F 2 rage; 
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* rage; but his Colleagues being vexed, that he 
ſhould carry every Thing thus with a high Hand, 
and jealous withal of the Sway he had abtained in 
Rome, quite broke off from his Intereſts: They 
Excluded Privately joined in with his Enemies to exclude him 
From the from the Tribuneſhip : And in the following Comi- 
Tribune= fia, where Carus ſhould have been elected Tribune 
. for the third Time, the People having given him 
the greater Number of Voices, thoſe Tribunes, who 
by their Office were to count the Votes, to be re- 
venged of him, where ſuſpected to have ſuppreſſed 
Part of the Billets, and made a falſe Report of 
the Scrutiny; and by this Fraud Carus was ſhut 
out from the Tribuneſhip. | 
Opimius The Senate no ſooner ſaw him brought back to 
et againſt a private Condition, but they reſolved to aboliſh 
| Caius. all his Laws, and gave the Care of it to the Con- 
ſul Opimius, the very Man that during his Pretor- 
ſhip, endeavoured to involve Cavs in the Sedition 
of Fregellæ. This Conſul, as we have already ſaid, 
was a declared Enemy to the Gracchi; a Man of a 
haughty Temper, proud of his Birth and Dignity, 
deſpiſing the People, and who, without concern- 
ing himſelf about the Formalities of the Laws, 
ſeemed reſolved to put an End to this great Differ- 
ence, by the Death of Carvs. | | 
He began with abrogating himſelf the Decree 
that ordained the Reſtoration of Carthage, and 
convened a General Aſſembly to ſuppreſs all the 
other Laws; and, that he might be ſtrong enough 
to ſupport his Party, he brought into the City a 
Body of Candiot Troops, that were in the Pay of 
the Common-wealth. - 8 
Theſe he uſed as a Guard; he went no where 
without being attended with theſe Foreign Sol- 
diers, and ſurrounded by all thoſe Grandees of 
Rome, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſuppreſs the Laws 
of the Gracchi, Theſe Grandees were themſelves 
conſtantly attended with a Crowd-of Servants and 
es d os 
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Clients, whom Cuſtom kept in their Train and 
Obedience. x | 


The Conſyl; thus guarded, publicly inſulted - 


Carvs where-ever he met him: He affronted him 


with opprobious Language, to produce a Quar- 


rel, and ſo to get an Occaſion of falling upon him, 
and killing him. Caivs, more moderate, or find- 
ing that he was not the ſtronger, over-look'd theſe 
Outrages. But Flaccus, leſs patient, and enraged 
at the Inſolence of the Great, made it ſo plain to 
him, that he was loſing the whole Glory of his 
two Tribuneſhps, by a Moderation, which his 
Enemies look'd upon to be nothing but Cowar- 
dice, that he at length reſolved to oppoſe Force 
with Force. . „ ; 
He called about him the moſt zealous Plebeians, 
and at the ſame Time brought into the City a 
great Number of Latins, and other Inhabitants of 
Tah, diſguiſed like Reapers, who came as Men 
wanting Work and Employment. All Rome was 
divided between theſe two Parties. That of Caius 
ſeemed the ſtronger, becauſe it was the more nu- 
merous, and that he govern'd the People as he 
pleaſed. But in the other was ſeen the chief Ma- 
giſtrate, a Legal. Authority, and even more Con- 
duct, and Deſigns better concerted. 95 
At length the Day being come, which was to 
decide whether the Laws of the Gracchi ſhould 
ſubſiſt or be aboliſh'd, the two Factions repaired 


very early in the Morning to the Capitol. The 


| Conſul, according to Cuſtom, began with facri- 


 ficing to the Gods. It is ſaid, that one of his Lic- 


tors, named Quintus ATTILLUs, having taken 
upon him to repreſent to CAlus the Misfortunes he 
muſt occaſion to his Country, if he ſtill continued 
obſtinate in maintaining the Laws which he had 
contriv'd; and that Carvs having ſhown by a Ge- 
ſture of Diſpleaſure and Contempt, that he did 
not care to be documented by ſo mean an Officer, 
| F 3 d 
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and flew him upon the Spot. | - 

The People ſeemed not to approye this haſty 
Action; and Caius, who foreſaw the Conſequen- 
ces, was yet more concerned. He uphraided his 


ſtabbed him with the Pins of their 'Table-Books, | 


* 


Adherents, that they had now given their Ene- 


mies the Pretence, they had ſo long wanted, for 


Opimiys 
arms a- 
gainſt 
Caius, 


13 Calamity of the. Republic, 
VVV 
Prejudite. By this extraordinary Decree, the Con- 


ver 

xllious Citizens; to declare War agaiulk the Eve- 
my; in a Word, they were inveſted with abſolute 
Power, both in the Ciry and in the Arpy. 

Opimius, by Virtue of this Decree, commanded 
all the Senators and Knights to take Arms, and to 
appear the next Day at the Forum, with each at 
leaſt two Slaves armed. Flaccus, on his 1 9091 ea- 


1 


 your'd to raiſe the Mob, and to make the Peg- 

ple take Arms: But he met with nothing bur a ge- 
geral 'Conftetnation'in every Man's Face, and an 
univerſal DejeCtion of Mind, Ceius, as he vent 


ome, 


* 
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Home, ſtopp'din the Forum at the Statue of his Fa- 
ther, which was erected there; and looking at it 
- mournfully, without uttering a Word, the Tears 
were ſeen to run down from his Eyes, as foreſeeing 
with Grief, the Blood that muſt be ſpilt in his 


Quarrel the next Day. Thoſe that accompanied 
him, moved with "Compaſſion, urged to one ano- 


ther, that they ſhould be the baſeſt of Wretches to 


abandon ſo great a Man, who was in Danger only 
for their Sakes. Moſt of them ſpent the Night at 
his Door, rather toſhewtheir Zeal and Affections, 
than in Hopes of being of much Service to him. 
L. Flaccus employed that Time in gathering to- 
gether their Friends, and the Chief of the People. 
He got a pretty conſiderable Numberto take Arms, 
and Day no ſooner appeared, but he took Poſſeſſion 
of Mount Aventine. 


Calus at the ſame Time made ready to follow 


| him; put would not arm himſelf, not for want of 


Courage, but to avoid coming to Extremities with 


his Fellow-Citizens. He put on nothing but his or- 
dinary Gown, and only took under it a thort Sword 
to defend himſelf, if he were attacked. As he was 


zuſt going our of his Houſe, his Wife, all in 


Tears, ran to ſtop him. Whither goeſt thou, 
Ss Caius,” fays the, embracing him tenderly? 
60 „ What is thy Deſign? And why doſt thou leave 
thy Houſe ſo early? Can'ſt thou be ignorant 

605 « thee the Murderers who ſlew thy Brother, are 
preparing the ſame Fate for three; and that thou 


4. haſt no Defenders, but a vile Rabble, who will 


** baſely leave thee at the Sight of the leaſt Dan- 
ger? Conſider that Rome is no longer what ſhe 


* was: Virtue is ban iſhed from within her Walls; 


every Thing here is decided by Violence, And 
„hat Confidence can'ſt thou place in the Autho- 


rity of the Laws, or even in the Juſtice of the 


* Gods; thoſe Gods that, either thro Blindneſs or 
< Impotence, could ſuffer Tiberius to be murder'd?“ 
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Son of Flaccus, That there was no other Recon- 


in the Fault, ſhould yield themſelves to the Judg- 


cerning them. Beſides: this, he ſet a Price upon 
Calus's Head, which was, its Weight in Gold to 


immediately. 
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Cavs, pierced to the Heart with Grief. and not 
having Power to anſwer her, broke away from be- 
tween her Arms, and went to join Flaccus, who 
had put himſelf at the Head of their Party. Here 
he found nothing but a Multitude of People, with- - 
out Order, and with more Fury than Stength. 
The Senate, on the contrary, and the whole Body 
of the Nobility, attended by their Clients and Do- 
meſticks, formed a very powerful Party. Carvs 
perceiving he was in no Condition to withſtand 
them, prevailed upon Flaccus, that a Deputy 
ſhould be ſent to the Conſul, to deſire Peace, and 


to conjure him to ſpare the Blood of his Fellow-Ci- 


tizens. They gave this Commiſſion to the young- 
eſt of Flaccus's Sons, who- preſented himſelf be- 
fore the Conſul with a Caduceus in his Hand, and 
propoſed a Reconciliation between the two Parties. 

Many Senators of good Intentions were for ac- 
cepting of this Propoſal, ' and for coming to 2 
Conference with the Heads of the Party of the 
People. But Opimius, making an Eſtimate of his 
Weakneſs by his Submiſſion, gave Anſwer to; the 


ciliation to be hop'd for, but that thoſe who were 


ment of the Senate, and the Rigour of the Laws. 
At the ſame Time, he ſent back the Child with a 
Prohibition, enforced with the moſt grievous 
Threats, never, to appear again before him, un- 
leſs his Father and his Adherents ſubmitted to 
whatſoever the Senate ſhould pleaſe to decree con- 


any one that ſhould bring it in; and to weaken 
and divide his Party, he proſcribed by. Sound of 
Trumpet all that ſided with him, with Promiſe 
owever of Pardon to thoſe who ſhould leave him 


- This 
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This Proſcription had all the Effect which the 
Conſul could hope from it. Moſt of the common 
People that had followed Flaccus by the Encou- 
ragement of one another, grew afraid; ſlipt away 
one by one, and deſerted their Leaders: Tur 
had ſcarce above four or five thouſand Men le 
with them. Carvs not thinking himſelf ftrong 
enough to withſtand the adverſe Party; and, per- 
haps, to prevent Effuſion of Blood, was for going 
in Perſon to anſwer for his Conduct to the Senate: 
But his Adherents would not ſuffer him, fearin 
to be deprived of their Leader; and choſe rather 
to ſend the young Son of Flaccus once more to 
deſire Peace. | 55 
Opimius, without ſo much as hearing him, cau- 
ſed him to be ſeized for returning contrary to his 
Prohibition; and without giving the People Time 
to think what to do, he marched againſt them, 
and charged them with his Candiots, whoſe Arrows 
ſoon diſperſed the Multitude. Then the Senators 
and Knights falling Sword in Hand upon the Rout, 
flew a great Number: It is ſaid, that there fell 
thtee thouſand of the People. Flaccus, in this 
Diſorder, hid himſelf in the Ruins of an old 
Houſe, where being found, he was ſlain with his 
eldeſt Son. Cavs retired into the Temple of 
Diana," where he would have killed himſelf ; bur 
Pomponius and Licinicus, two of his Friends, pre- 
vented him, and forced him to endeavour to make 
his Eſcape. It is ſaid that, before he left that 
Temple, he beſought the Goddeſs, that the Ro- 
man People who had fo baſely deſerted their Pro- 
tectors, might never be freed from their Slavery. 
He then betook himſelf to Flight, with his two 
faithful Friends, and a Slave, named Philocrates. 
His Enemies purſued him cloſe ; but coming to a 
Bridge, Pomponius and Licinicus, to aſſiſt his Flight, 
ſtood their Ground Sword in Hand, and for ſome 
Time ſtopped the Purſuers, who could gain no 
. 5 Paſſage 
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Paſſage till they had killed thoſe two generous | 


1 
Caius had Time to get into a litzle Wood, con- 
ſecrated to the Furies; but finding it was impoſ- 
ſible to eſcape his Enemies, who had ſurrounded 
the Grove, we are told, that he cauſed Philocratęs 


to kill him; and that the faithful Slave afterwards 


flew, himſelf upon his Maſter's Body. Others ſay, 


that Cavs being overtaken . by-thoſe-that purſued 


kim, Pbilocrates embracing his Maſter, covered 
him with his Body; and that they could not get 
at him till they had flain that faithful Servant. 
They cut off Caiuss Head, and che Murderers 


ſtuck it at the End of a Spear. A certain Man, 


Opimius's 


Cruelty. 


named Septimuleiys, a Creature of Opimins, 3 it 
from thoſe. who carried i it thus like a Trophy; 

having privately taken out the Brain, filled it _ 
melted Lead, to make it more heavy, and then 


delivered it to the Conſul for ſeventeen Pounds: 


and A Half of Gold. 

The Body was thrown into the Hber, with 
thoſe of Flaccus, and above three thouſand Citi- 
Zens that fell in this Commotion. The Conſul, 
whoſe implacable Hatred was not yet aſſuaged 


with all this Blood, threw into Priſon all che 


Ap. Alex. 


de Bello, 
Civ. L 1. 


Friends and Adherents of the Gracchi that he 
could diſcover, where they were put to Death; 


their Goods were 99 — yr W3dows 


— 4 even to the poor ©. Chad that hag | been 


feat to him with Words of Peace, and cau d him 


to be put to Death in Priſon. 

This cruel Magiſtrate, after having hed ſo 
much Blood, was not afhamed te build a Temple 
to Concord; as if he had by pacific Meaſures 
brought his cn to 8 e, de 

cople 


Mt — — 
1 
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People never ſaw this Temple without Horror, 
and looked upon it as a Monument of his Pride 
and Cruelty. But Opimius, without being at all 
COT cerned at this impotent Diſpleaſure, thought of 
nothing but how to extinguiſh the very Memory 
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The Laws 


of the Laws of the Gracchi, It was to this Pur- of the _ 


ole that à Tibune of the People, who, in all Pro- 
N was bribed by him, and the other Gran- 

ces of Rowe repreſented in an Aſſembly, That 
he met with unſurmountable Difficulties in the In- 
quiry after, and Partition of, the Lands; but that 

o relieve the People, he would take Care that every 
Frans of ſuch Lands ſhould pay a certain Rent 
proportionable to the Quantity he poſſeſſed; and 
char the Money ariſing from theſe Rents, ſhould 
be diſtributed among the poor Citizens, and thoſe 
eſpecially who enjoy'd no Share of thoſe public 


921 


olleſſed ſuch Lands, ſhould be acknowledged the 
Lauful Proprietors of them, with a Diſcharge from 


Poverty which the two Graccbi had ſtrove 
ni 8 {2 
In a (hort Time, the Rents which were to be 
aid for their Uſe, were no longer talk'd of. The 


ich, and the Grandees of Rome, ſuppreſſed, as 
hes . : it 


Gracchi 


aboliſb d. 
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it were by Agreement among themſelves, this 
Mark of the Nature and Dependance of thoſe 
Lands. Another Tribune, no leſs falſe to his Party 
than him we juſt now mentioned, eluded inſenſibly 
the Obſervation of this Part of the Law, pretend- 
ing that the Great paid a ſufficient Tribute to the 
Republic, by the Services they did her in the 
Magiſtracies, with which they were inveſted. And 
it was by this Chain of Artifices join'd to Force and 


Violence, that the more Powerful at length re- 


mained in Poſſeſſion of theſe public Lands, which 


they had made their Prey, and uſurped as their 


own particular Conqueſt, 


We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriz'd at this, if we con- 
fider, that the Plebeians now no longer found Pro- 
tection in the Animoſity of the Tribunes againſt 
the Patricians and Nobles. Thoſe two Factions, 


who were always before kept aſunder by the Di- 


ſtinction of their Birth, were now turned into two 


Parties, merely of Rich and Poor, of whatever 
Order they were born; and the poor Citizens, 


abandoned by the rich Plebeians, who joined in 


with the Senate, alſo ſaw themſelves baſely be- 


trayed by their own Magiſtrates, who were Ac- | 


2 — in the Uſurpation of thoſe Lands, which 
the 
after the unhappy End of the Gracch:, any Tribune 


ſo impartial or ſo generous as to dare publicly to 


_ undertake their Defence. Avarice, private Views, 


Deſire of raiſing themſelves by the particular Fa- 
vour of the Great, had taken the Place of Zeal 
for the public Good. Pride and Luxury ſucceeded 
to that noble public-Spirit, and that Love of their 
Country, to which Rome owed her Greatneſs and 


In a Corruption almoſt general, the Affair of 


Jugurtha awakened the Peopie out of the Dejection 


and Conſternation into which the Loſs of the 


Gracchi had thrown them ; and they gladly laid 


hold 


eople claimed in vain. There never aroſe, 


| 
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hold of this n to revenge themſelves 


upon the Conſul Opimius, and to puniſh. the 
| ſordid Avarice of the chief Men in the Re- 
public. 53 5 . 
Maſſiniſſa, the famous African Prince, illuſtri- 
ous for his Friendſhip with the Scipio's, and ſo 
noted for his inviolable Firmneſs to the Party of 
the Romans, had received from them the King- 
dom of Numidia, in Return for the Services he 
had done them againſt the Cartbhaginians. At his 
Death he left his Kingdom, with the Protection of 
the Romans, to Micipſa, who ſucceeded him. This 
Prince had two Sons; the eldeſt named Adberbal, 
and the younger Hiemſal. He had beſides, a Ne- 
phew named JucurTHA, Son of his Brother Ma- 
naſtabal, who died before Maſſiniſſa: But that old 
Prince had left him in an obſcure Condition; and 
would never own him for his Grandſon, becauſe 
he was not born in lawful Marriage. 
 Micip/a ſeeing him of a comely Make and pro- 
miſing Aſpect, took him out of his Obſcurity, 
and had him educated with the Princes his Sons, 
tho' he was older than they. JucukrRHA, (ſays 
Saluſt) perfectly well anſwered the Intentions of 
the King his Uncle, and the Inſtructions of his 
Maſters. None of the young Noblemen of his 


Jugurtha, 


4 Cha- 


racter of 


Age excelled him either in drawing the Bow, ma- 4im. 


naging the Horſe, or diſputing the Prize in the 
Race. If he went a Hunting, and met with a 
Lion, or any other wild beaft, he immediately 


preſſed to the Head of the Hunters, to give him 
the firſt Wound; and when, after having ſlain 


him, he received Praiſes for his Boldneſs, either 
through Pride or Modeſty, he contemned thoſe 
Kind of Victories, as very far beneath (ſaid he) 
what ought to be expected from the Courage and 
Valour of a Prince. 3 ; 


The King of Numidia, at firſt rejoiced in the 


| Lood Succeſs of his Care; and looked with Plea- 
_ ture 
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fure upon the youn g Jugurtba, as the Ornament 
of his Court. But it was not long before there 
was perceived in that Prince an inordinate Ambi- 
tion, guided by a Genius artful, inſinuating, dex- 
trous and deceitful. Mizipſa's Joy was now turned 
into Fear, eſpecially when he confidered his own 
* Age, and the Vouth of his Sons; and he 
ſaw with Grief, that he had nouriſh'd in his Houſe 
a ſecret Enemy, and perhaps, the future Deffrbye 
of it. To eaſe himſelf of theſe Apprehenſions, he 
reſolved to ſend him to the War, in Hopes the 
Chance of Arms might remove him. He pur him 
at the Head of a Body of Troops which he ſent to 
Scipio AEmilianus, who was then beſieging Naman- 
tia in Spain. 15 N 3 

But Jugurtba found Means to draw ſeveral 


Advantages from a Deſigh that was laid only to 


deftroy him. He began with winning and ſecu-. 
ring to his Intereſts, both the Soldier and Officer 
that was under his Cortimand, by Favours, Pre- 
ſents, and, above all, by ſurprizing Acts of Va- 


lour. The E ſuch godd J ad 9255 


of this Kind of Merit, agreed, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for a young Prince to have more Courages or 
indeed more Knowledge at thoſe Years in the Art 
of War. This general Eſteem gained him great 
Numbers of Friends, among whom he entered into 


very ſtrict Enga ments, with ſuch Officers as he 


thought had moft Intereſt in the Senate, and at 
Rome. The cunning African, who forefaw of how 
much Uſe the Credit of thoſe principal Officers 
might be to him in raiſing him to his Hopes, forgot 
no Methods to engage them in his Intereſts. He won 
them by repeated Preſents; and thoſe mercenary 
Souls, to procure themſelves more, encouraged him 
in his Ambition. They inſinuated to him, that, 


without minding — of Birth, he ought, 


after Micipſa's Death, to lay open Claim to his 


Crown; and that, provided he wanted not Money, 
| | 7 75 he 
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he would never want Friends or powerful Protectors 
in the Senate, where moſt of the Suffrages were 
little better than venal. | 


Szipio, inform'd of theſe: Cabals, and angry at Scipio 
their corrupting the Mind of the young Prince by 4dvice 7e 
ſuch pernicious Maxims, took him aſide, and ad-Jugurtha. 


viſe him in a friendly Manner, never to ſeek the 
Friend(hip- of the Romans any otherwiſe than by 
hondurable Means, and Actions worthy of his Cou- 
rage and Birth. He added, to let him ſee he was 

not ignorant of his moſt private Intrigues, that it 
was always dangerous to go about to purchaſe of 
a few particular Perſons, that which belonged to 
the Public: That with ſo much Valour as he had 
ſhown; he could never want Crowns; but that if 
thtough à tos greedy Thirſt of reigning, he em- 
ployed utiworthy Means to attain it, he foretold 
him, as his Friend, that he would lofe the very 
Money which he ſpent in corrupting of Voices; and 
that at length he would -loſe himſelf. Jugurtba, 
whoſe flexible and artful Mind eaſily aſſumed all 
Manner of Shapes, feign'd to be touch'd with theſe 
Remonſtranegs. He promiſed Scipio to improve by 
them, and after the End of the Campaign, he 
took his Leave of that General, who wrote in his 
Favour to the: King of Numidia, that he was very 
well pleaſed with his Services; and that none could 
have ſhowed more Courage and Conduct than he had 
done in all the Occaſions wherein he had fought. 
Juguriba being returned into Numidia, with that 
Addition of Luſtre which he received ftom the 
Glory he-had acquired in the Army, and from the 
Friendſhip of the Romans, begins to lay the Foun- 
dation of his Greatneſs. He makes new Friends 
he buys himſelf Creatures; gains Part of the Mi- 
niſters ; intimidates the reſt; and at length finds 
Ways to have it inſinuated to the old King, that 
he could not do a wiſer Action, than to adopt him, 
in order to give his two Sons, as it were, a third 
| Brother, 
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Brother, who would be a Guardian to them, and a 

T5 e to — —— — ee old Man, whoſe 

, Senſes were enfeebled is great » adopts 

Kian. him publicly. He Battered elf, hon b 10 

great a Favour, he had made ſure of him whom 

he could not deſtroy. But he was no ſooner ex- 

pired, than Jugurtba made it evident, that Policy 

does not reckon Gratitude in the Number of the 

F Amb;. Virtues. Ambition and his own Intereſt made him 

tion. turn againſt the Family of Micipſa, the very Power 

with which he had been inveſted only for its Pro- 

tection. Numidia was now divided into three 

Principalities; and there reigned in the ſame King- 

dom, and as it were on the ſame Throne, three 

Sovereigns independant of each other, though all 

three equally in the Dependence and under the 

Protection of the Romans. Fugurtha, who aſpir'd 

to be ſole Maſter of Numidia, reſolved to rid him- 

ſelf of the two young Princes. He firſt lays Snares 

for the younger, whom he cauſes to be ſtabbed in 

his Bed: And this was the firſt Victim that he 
facrific'd to his Ambition. % 5 

Ihe elder, filled with Fear at ſo black an Action, 

immediately makes his Eſcape to the Province 

which had fallen to his Share; and though he 

was 'no Warrior, he arms with all Expedition, 

as well to defend himſelf againſt the Attempts of 

Jugur- Fugurtha, as to revenge the Death of his Brother. 

tha's War Jugurtba, on his Part, makes Levies of Troops 

T2 with equal Diligence. The whole Nation divides 

bal. itſelf; every Man chuſes his Side in this Civil 
War. The greater Number of Numidian Noble- 

men declare for Aaberbal; but the beſt Soldiers 

and chief Officers adhere to Jugurtba. It ſoon 

comes to a Battle; Adberbal is defeated; and moſt 

of his Troops, after the Rout, liſt themſelves un- 

der the Banners of his Enemy. The ſtrongeſt 

Places open their Gates to the Conqueror. Aaber- 

bal, to ſave his Life, is forced to diſguiſe himſelf; 

2 1 and 
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and that Prince, after having wander'd ſome Time 
about his own Dominions, like an unhappy Exile, 
at length eſcapes to the Territories of the Repub- 
lic; from whence he repairs to Rome, to implore 
the Protection of the Senate. 

The Preſence of this young Prince, driven out 
of his Kingdom, and the Death of his Brother, 
murder d by the Uſurper's Order, rais'd a general 
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Adherbal 
at Rome, 


Indignation, as well in the Senate, as among the 


People. The whole Talk at Rome was of the Ne- 
ceſſity there was of ſending an Army immediately 


into Africa, to puniſh Fugurtha. That Prince, 


who had his Emiſſaries at Rome, and who dreaded 
the Power and Reſentment of the Republic, pre- 
ſently diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors to juſtify his Con- 
duct. He loaded them with rich Preſents, and im- 
menſe Sums of Money, with Orders to gain him 
Friends, and, as it were, to purchaſe whoever was 
to be fold. The Numidian Ambaſſadors were no 
ſooner come-to Rome, but they ſcatter'd Money on 
all Sides. Few Senators could reſiſt them; moſt 
of the Grandees, being ſecretly gained themſelves, 
gained over others. The Corruption became ge- 


Jugur- 
tha's 
Agents at 
Rome. 


neral; thoſe Envoys found in the Avarice of the 
Nobility, a certain Refuge for their Maſter; and 


all the Deliberations of the Senate terminated in 
naming ten Commiſſioners who had Orders to re- 
pair to Africa, to take Cognizance of what had been 
done there; and, if they thought convenient, to 
make a new Diviſion of Micipſa's Empire between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal. | 


The Head of this Commiſſion was Oy1M1vs, 


who had acquired great Credit and Eſteem in 
the Senate, and among the Grandees of Rome, ſince 
the Death .of- Caius, and the Ruin of his Party. 
He was no ſooner arrived in Africa with his Col- 
leagues, but Jugurtba, who relied much more 


Opimius 


upon his Money than the Juſtice of his . Cauſe, #i%4- 


undertook to ſecure him by magnificent Preſents. 
Yo, II. G T hat 
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That Magiſtrate, no leſs avaritious than cruel, 


fold him his Faith and Honour: His Colleagues 


Jugurtha 


were not more incorruptible. The Bargain being 
made, Jugurtba was found innocent. Hiempſal 
was made che Aggreſſor, and his Death repreſent- 
ed as occaſion'd by his own Raſhneſs. The Divi- 
ſion of Micip/a's Dominions was afterwards made 
upon the very plan propoſed by Fagurihba himſelf ; 

and the Commiſſioners, to the Scandal of the Ro- 
man Name, allotted him the ſtrongeſt Places, and 


the richeſt Provinces, as a Reward tor his Guilt and 


Corruption. 
That ambitious Prince, after the Departure of the 


| &:gim the Commiſſioners, having now nothing more to fear 
"ar a- 


free. 


him by thoſe Infults to uſe Reprizals, whence he 


from the Part of Rome, reſolv'd to invade the Do- 
minions of Adberbal by open Force. But as it 
was always neceſſary to have ſome little Appearance 
of Juſtice on his Side, he at firſt contented himſelf 
with making Inroads upon the Frontiers, in hope 

to provoke the Reſentment of Adberbal, and to draw 


might have a Pretence to puſh the War with full 


Vigour; nay, and to juſtify it at Rome, it there | 
were Occaſion for ſo doing. | 


Adberbal, who knew himſelf to be his N * 


Troops, and even in Capacity in the Art of War, 


ehoſe rather to wink at theſe little injuries, than to 
expoſe himſelf to a declared and open War. Ju- 
gurtba, after having harraſſed his Country for ſome 
Time, without being able to engage him to take up 
Arms, at length deſpiſes his Weakneſs; and, with- 
out ſeeking longer for any Pretences, he enters 
his Dominions at the Head of a powerful Army. 
beſieges and takes the principal Towns, and makes 
himſelf Maſter of moſt of the Provinces. 
After this there was no other Choice for Adber- 


bal to make, but either to abandon his Kingdom a 


jecond Time; or, notwithſtanding all 2 
of Forces, to refolve to defend it vigorouſly Swor 
| in 
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in Hand. That young Prince, by the Advice of 
his Miniſters, dete mines to repel Violence by Vio- 
lence. He aſſembles his Troops, makes new Le- 
vies, and at length brings an Army into the Field; 
but more conſiderable for its Number than Courage. 
He then marches againſt the Enemy to ſtop the 
Progreſs of his Arms. . 855 
Jugurtba, who had laid his Deſigns, ſuffers Ad- 
herbal to encamp without Oppoſition. He even 
feigns to be diffident of his own ot. in order 
to increaſe his Confidence. They ſpend ſome Days 
without coming to any Engagement ; but by the 
Advantage of a very dark Night, 7ugurtha ſilently 
advances to Adberbal's Camp, attacks it on all Sides; 
carries the Intrenchments; and cuts in Pieces all 
that withſtand him. He ſeeks every where for 
Adberbal, whom it was his principal Deſire to de- 
ſtroy, in order to put an End to the War by one 
Blow. But that Prince had the Happineſs in his 
Misfortunes, to eſcape the Fury of his Enemy. He 
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no ſooner beheld his Camp forced, but he threw Adherbal 


himſelf into a Town call'd Cirta, the Capital of his Hier inte 


Dominions, where he ſhut himſelf up with the t. 


broken Remains of his Army, and thence diſpatch'd 
Ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore anew the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Republic, | | 


| Fugurtha, who ſought his Death as the chief 


Fruit of his Victory, follows him; comes before 
_ Ciria with his whole Army; inveſts the Place; 
preſſes it cloſe; and ſwears he will never depart 
from before its Walls, till he is Maſter both of the 
Town, and of Adberbal's Perſon. That unhappy 
Prince, ſeeing himſelf upon the Brink of falling 
into the Hands of a mercileſs Enemy, diſpatches 
Meſſenger after Meſſenger to Rome. The Senate, 


prepoſſeſſed by Fuguriha's Favourers, ſeems to 


doubt the Relation of theſe Ambaſſadorsz and 
contents itſelf with ſending three young Komans 
mto Africa, to take an Account of what is doing 
6 | G 2 „ > there; 
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there; and in caſe of War, to order the two Nu- 
midian Princes to lay down their Arms. Jugurtba, 


at their Arrival, amuſes them firſt by continual 
_ Embaſſies; and then ſeduces and corrupts them 


by conſiderable Bribes, diſguis'd under the Name of 


Preſents. His Agents, in the Audience which they 


obtain'd, affirm, that Adberbal had, both by open 
Force, and by baſe and ſecret Practices, attempted 


the Life of their Maſter, who had taken up Arms 


Adherbal 
writes to 
the Senate. 


only upon the Neceſſity of a juſt Defence. The 
Roman Envoys, ſatisfy'd with theſe Reaſons, which 
the Numidian's Money had rendered juſt, returned 
to Rome, while Jugurtha puſh'd on the Siege with 
freſh Vigour. | 5 
Adberbal, driven to extremity, writes again to 
the Senate, and conjures the Romans, by the Ser- 
vices of Maſſiniſſa, his Grandfather, to fave at leaſt 
his Life. Diſpoſe as you pleaſe of the Kingdom of 
Numidia, ſays that weak Prince to them in his 
Letter; but ſuffer me not to fall into the Hands of a 
Tyrant, and of the Murderer of my Family. Lo: 
The honeſt Part of the Senate, and thoſe, who 
had not been corrupted by Fugurtha's Money, 


were of Opinion, that they ought not a Moment 


Prince of 


longer to defer ſending an Army into Africa, to 
raiſe the Siege of Cirta, and to puniſh Fugurtha 
for not having paid Obedience to the Senate's firſt 
Orders. But his Friends, by beſtirring themſelves 
in his Behalf, hindered this Advice from heing 
received, upon Pretence that ſuch an Armament 
would put them to a needleſs Charge. They only 
propoſed to ſend new Commiſſioners to Africa, 
to decide the Differences between the two Kings ; 
and this laſt Advice prevailed above the Honour 
and Glory of the Republic. Amilius Scaurus 


veSenatez was placed at the Head of this Commiſſion, He 


au hat it 
Was. 


was Prince of the Senate; that is to ſay, the Man 


whom the Cenſor, when he publicly read over 


the. Liſt of the Senators, named firſt; which 
| | | depended 
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depended upon the Choice of that Inſpector of Man- 


ners. That honourable Title was uſually never be- 
ſtow'd but upon ſome old Senator, who had already 


been honour'd with the Conſulate or Cenforſhip, 
and he enjoy'd that Dignity and Preheminence as 


long as he lived. 


Scaurus, illuſtrious in his Birth, a great Cap- Avarice ef 


tain, and an able Magiſtrate, but equally ambi- Scaurus. 


tious and covetous, had till now concealed thoſe 
Faults under the Appearance of the contrary Vir- 
tues. Though Avarice was his ruling Paſſion, he 
had refuſed the Bribes offer'd him by Fugurtha's 
Agents, becauſe they diſtributed them too pub- 
kcly. This cunning Behaviour, his Age, his Dig- 
nity, his Services, made him the Perſon that was 
named for the Head of this Commiſſion. He im- 
mediately crofſed over into Africa with his Col- 
leagues, and landed at Utica; from whence he ſent 
Fugurtha an Account of his Commiſſion, with the 
Senate's Orders to raiſe the Siege from before Cirta 


— 


without Delay. | 

Jugurtba leaves his Troops at the Siege, and 
comes to the Commiſſioners. He proteſts, that 
nothing is more facred to him than the Orders of 
the Senate; but at the ſame Time repreſents, that 
| Adberbal had endeavoured to deſtroy him; that 
he attacked him at the Head of an Army; that 
for his Part, he took up Arms only to defend his 
Life and Dominions ; that the Romans were too 
Juſt to forbid him to do what the Law of Nature 
allow'd every Man; or to tie his Hands when 
he was attack'd by his Enemy. It was with ſuch 
like Allegations,” or rather with great Sums of 
Money, but privately diſpers'd, that the faithleſs 
African found a Way to elude the Effect of that 
Commiſſion. Scaurys and his Colleagues were not 
aſhamed to return to Rome, without having ob- 
tained any Thing in the Behalf of Aaberbal. The 
Numidian having got clear of the only Obſtacle 
ol . that 
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: that he feared, returns to the Siege, puſhes it vi- 
Beni, and at length reduces Aaberbal, rather 
y Famine than by Sword, to put himſelf into 
his Hands. That unfortunate Prince demanded no 
other Condition but the Preſervation of his Life; 
and for the reſt, reterr'd himſelt to the Judgment 
of the Senate. 1 555 

Jugurtba promiſed any Thing. He was re- 
ceived then into the Place; but as ſoon as ever he 
ſaw it in his Power, he ſlaughter'd the Numidian 
Part of the Garriſon. He ſpared only the Talians, 
probably out of Reſpect to the Republic; but as 
Adherbal to Agberbal, he put him to Death with the moſt 
35 , Cruel Tortures. This new Murder being known 
| Year of At Rome, and the ſcandalous Prevarication of the 
Rome, Commiſſioners, raiſe a general Indignation. ' The 
641. People eſpecially cried loudly in their Aſſemblies; 

Flor: 1. 3: that they had fold to that Barbarian the Blood of 
I. f. c. 15. his Brother. The Senate tearing Impunity might 
at length provoke the People to a Sedition, decreed, 
notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition of Fugurtha's 
Party, that L. Baſtia Calpurnius, who was then 
Conſul, ſhould go over to Africa, at the Head of an 
Army, to reduce 7ygurtha to Obedience. Catpur- 
nius had Valour, and a great deal of Experience: 
But theſe noble Qualities were tarniſh'd by a fordid 
Avarice ; he ſeemed to make War merely as a 
Trade, and only to get Money : He looked upon 
Avariceof this African Expedition as a glorious Harveſt ; and 
Calpurni- no Methods of enriching himſelf were in his Mind 
_ ſhameful, VVV 
But as he was not ignorant that he had the Ro. 
man People to deal with, and Tribunes who might 
one Day call him to a ſevere Account for his Con- 
duct, he had the Precaution to engage Scaurus, 
and ſome of the moſt conſiderable Senators, in this 
Expedition. He demanded them for his Lieute- 
nants, under Pretence that he ſtood in Need of Per- 
ſons ſo conſummate in the 'Art of War ; but at the 
„„ ͤ bal Eyes: » +1 ws ON - 
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Bottom, his only Deſign was to affociate them in 


his Extortions and Plunderings, and to ſhelter 
himſelf under their Names and Credit againſt all 
Enquiry. 

Nevertheleſs, it was not who great Surprize 
and Uneaſineis, that Jugurtha heard the News of 
this Armament. He had always flatter'd himſelf, 
that Adberbal's Murder would coft him nothing 
but Money. He immediately diſpatch'd his Son 
to Rome, as a Pledge of his Fidelity and Submiſ- 
ſion; and with him two Ambaſſadors with Part 
of his Treaſure, with which they had Orders to 
purchaſe him additional Protectors. But Jugur- 
tha's Crimes had made too much Noiſe for the 
Senate to wink at them any longer. In the Midſt of 
a Corruption ſo general, and ſuch as we have re- 
preſented it, there ſtill remained a Dignity in what 
related to public Affairs. Nobody could ſo much 
as take his Part openly, without diſhonouring him- 


ſelf. Thus with unanimous Conſent, his Son, and Jugur- | 


his Ambaſſadors, were ordered to depart from tay 


tha's Am- 
baſſaaors 


in ten Days, unleſs they were come to give up the driven j 


himſelf, to the Diſpoſal of the Republic. This 
| Decree was ſignified to them, and they were oblig'd 
to return, without ſo much as having enter'd the 
Gates of Rome. _ 

As ſoon as the Levies were ready, Calpurnius or- 
der'd them to embark at Rhegium. They croſſed 
from Ttaly into Sicily, and from Sicily into Africa. 
The Conſul was no ſooner arrived there, but he 
briſkly attack d Jugurtba's Dominions. His Troops 
ſpread themſelves over the Country ; they carry 
Fire and Sword wherever they come. He then 
forms Sieges, takes Towns, and makes Priſon- 
ers. To maintain his Reputation, or perhaps to 
raiſe his Price with the King of Numidia, he hotly 
proſecutes the War, and diſperſes the Terror of 
* Arms on all Sides. - The Numidian dreading 

64 the 


Kingdom of Numidia, and the Perſon of Fugurtba Rome. 
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the Conſequences of this War, had Recourſe to his 
uſual Weapons. He finds a Way to ſpread great 
Sums to the very Tent of the Roman General. 
Private Emmiſſaries ſtrike the Bargain: Scaurus 
enters into this ſcandalous Negotiation, and ſhares 

Jugurtha Jugurtba's Money with Calpurnius. To blind 

_—_ the Public, they made a ſolemn Treaty. The 

ce King of Numidia ſeemingly ſubmits to the Orders 
of the Senate; he delivers up his Towns, his Horſes, 
his Elephants, and pays great Sums of Money. 

He ſeems to give himſelf wholly up to the Diſcre- 

tion of the Romans: He comes to the Camp with- 

out Guards, or any other Mark of his Dignity; 
but he had taken the Precaution to have Hoſtages 
given him for his ſafe Return. And after the 

General of the Romans had withdrawn his Army 

| out of his Dominions, he again enter'd into Poſ- 

Liv. Epit. ſeſſion of all his Places. They ſent him back for 

L. 64 Money, his very Horſes and Elephants; and by 
Means of this falſe Peace, he was left to a quiet 

 __ Emoyment of the Fruit of his Guilt, and of Ad- 
| Year of berbals Murder. This new Proſtitution was heard 

Rome, at Rome with no leſs Shame than Sorrow. Eve 

mob Body complained, that the Majeſty of the Roman 
People was violated. JV 

Memmi- Memmius, one of the Tribunes of the People, 

us*s Speech hence took Occaſion to fall upon the Senate. © In- 

Salat the ce tegrity,“ ſays he in a full Aſſembly, © is quite loſt 

Senate. Srity . I 
in that Order; there is no Juſtice left among 
« them; Money is the Tyrant of Rome; and the 
% People have but too often found, that the Gran- 
% dees and Nobles have no other Deity. They 

e make a public Trafic of their Faith and Ho- 

&« nour. The Glory and Intereſts of the State are 

% become Articles of Commerce. The Majefty of 

„ the Empire has been betray'd; the Republic 

has been ſold. in the Army, and in Rome itſelf. 

Opimius, the Murderer of Caius, the Butcher 

of three thouſand of his Fellow Citizens, that 


Tyrant 
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« Tyrant of his Country, while his Hands were 
te yet ſoiled with the Blood of the People, and of 
& their Tribunes, has filled them with the Gold 
« and Silver of the perfidious Jugurtba. Cal- 
« purnius and Scaurns are perhaps not more inno- 
4 cent. We are told, that the Numidian has yielded 
<« himſelf up to the Republic; that he has deliver- 
<« ed up his Places, his Troops, and his Elephants. 
„ Convince us of the Truth of this Aſſertion; 


4 make Jugurtba come to Rome. If it be true 


& that he has ſubmitted indeed, he will obey your 


« Orders ; and if he does not obey them, you may 


&« eaſily judge that what they call a Treaty, is no- 
e thing but a Colluſion between that crafty Prince 


“ and our Generals; a Treaty that has produced 


« nothing but Impunity of his Crimes to him, 
& ſcandalous Riches to thoſe who were intruſted 
„ with the Senate's Commiſſion, and an eternal 
<« Diſhonour to the Republic.” 


This Diſcourſe ſtirs up the public Animoſity to Opimius 
the higheſt Degree. Opimius is ſummoned before id. 


the Aſſembly of the People. He undergoes his Trial, 
and is baniſh'd from Rome by a ſolemn Decree. 
The Memory of his Cruelties, ſays Velleius Patercu- 
las, was ſo ſtrong, that not one Plebeian had Com- 
Paſſion on his Misfortune ; and he was obliged, 

adds Plutarch, to paſs his old Age in the Diſhonour 
and Shame which he had drawn upon himſelf by 


his Avarice and Corruption, 


| Caſſius, who was now Prætor, by Virtue of the Jugurtha 
ſame Decree of the People, went over to Africa, at Rome. 


to. bring Jugurtba to Rome. He gave him for 
his Safeguard the public Faith. But that Prince 
placed more Confidence in his Money; and he 
was no ſooner arrived, but he gained by rich Pre- 
fents a Tribune of the People named Bebius : 
He then preſented himſelf before the Aſſembly. 
Memmius reproached him with his Ingratitude to 
the Family of Micipſa; his exceſſive A 3 
8 a ; . » 7 e 8 INT 1 


| 
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his Cruelty ; the Murder of his two adopted Bro- 
thers ; his Diſobedience to the Orders of the Senate, 
and his private Intelligence with thoſe who carried 
them ; which was yet more criminal and more odi- 
ous to the Republic. rs Darn” 

The Tribune added, that, though the People 


| were not unacquainted with the Names of his Ac- 


complices, and the Prices of their Proſtitution, 
et they would be informed of them from his own 
outh. That he might hope for all Favour 
from the Faith and Clemency of the Romans, if 
he ſpoke Truth; but that if he concealed or diſ- 
guis'd it, he ruin'd himſelf irrecoverably: And 
hereupon he calls upon him to anſwer, Article by 
Article, to the ſeveral Heads of the Accuſation, 
which he had not prepared ſo much againſt him, 
as againſt the Senators, and the Deputies from the 
Senate, who had ſuffer'd themſelves to be corrupted 
by his Money. | Cs 
But Bebius interpoſing to the Aſſiſtance of Ju- 
gurtha, without alledging any Reaſon, forbad 
him to make Anſwer. Every Body is ſurpriz'd 
at the Impudence of the Tribune. Nevertheleſs 


he obſtinately- perſiſts in his Oppoſition ; and the 


People, betray'd by one of their own Magiſtrates, 
are forc'd to break up the Aſſembly, without 
having receiv'd the leaſt Information. Juſtly pro- 
vok'd at this Colluſion, and at Bebius's Oppoſi- 
tion, they look upon it as the Effect of ſuch Bri- 
bery, and talk of no leſs than ſeizing the King of 
Numidia, and of giving his Crown to another 
Grandſon of Maſſiniſſa, who, fearing Jugurtba's 
Cruelty, had, upon Adberbal's Death, taken Refuge | 


at Rome. 4 


Jugurtba, alarm'd at theſe Reports, finds out 
Ruffians that eaſe him of his Rival. But one 
of the Murderers being taken, the treacherous 4- 
frican, convicted of fo foul a Crime by the Depoſi- 
tions of that Villain, and perhaps not having Mo- 


"+ ney 


4 
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ney 228 left to be innocent, receives the Se- 


nate's Orders to depart immediately from Rome. 


He ſets out directly, probably for fear of being 


ſtopp'd. It is ſaid, that being come out of the 
Gates of Rome, he look'd back upon them, and 


cried out: O mercenary City, thou wouldft quickly 


be enſlaved, if a Merchant were found but rich enough 
to buy thee! 


As this Prince came to Rome upon the public 7ear of 
Faith, he' was ſuffered to return quietly into his Rome, 


Dominions. But he was ſoon follow'd by the Con- As 


ſul Abinus, who had Orders to make vigorous War is 
War upon him, unleſs he deliver'd his Perſon and #442 «x 


| Kingdom up to the Diſpoſal of the Roman People. 
Albinus being arrived in Africa, began to proſecute 
the War with good Succeſs; and he would gladly 
have finiſh'd it before the Expiration of his Con- 
ſulate. Juguriba, on the contrary, whoſe only 
Hope was in the Change of Generals, and who ex- 


him, 


pected every Thing from the Advantage of Time, 


thought of nothing but how to amuſe the Con- 
ful, and to draw Things out into Length. At one 


Time he would promiſe to deliver himſelf; at 


another, he would declare that he would ſooner quit 
his- Life than his Crown. Now he would fly 


before the Romans, and preſently afterwards come 


and attack them in their very Camp. He then 
would ſend Meſſengers and Envoys to propoſe 
Treaties: Every Day brought forth ſome new Pro- 
poſal.: The Conſul, perplexed in this Abyſs of Ne- 


gotiations, in which he could ſee no Bottom, could 
not be ſaid to make either War or Peace. And the 


Time of the Comitia being come, he was oblig'd 
to leave Africa, and to repair to Rome, to preſide in 
the Election of new Conſuls; and he departed, af- 


ter having given the Command of the Army to 


Aulus, his Lieutenant and Brother. 
=_ was the greateſt Advantage Jugurtba 
could with for. He had now to deal with a Cap- 
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tain without Valour or Military Knowledge, and 


. whoſe only Qualification was being the General's 


Suthul 
beſieg 4. : 


Brother. A great Preſumption blinded him from 
ſeeing his own Incapacity ; and a fordid Avarice 
made him make as many Faults as Enterprizes. 
In the very Depth of Winter he drew his Troops 
out of their Quarters to beſiege Suthul, one of the 
ſtrongeſt Palces in Numidia, where Fugurtha kept 
part of his Treaſures. This was the Lure that drew 
him ; but the Prey was inclos'd in a Caſtle, fitua- 
ted upon the Brow of a Hill, and ſurrounded by 


Marſhes, which the Rains and the Snows, being 


Pe Ro- 


mans are 
deftated. 


melted, had made impracticable. 

Aulus, blinded by his Avarice, ventures never- 
theleſs to beſiege it. Jugurtba, overjoyed to ſee 
him employ himſelf in ſo difficult an Undertak- 
ing, cauſed divers Propoſals to be made to him, 
as if he had dreaded the Succeſs of his Arms. To 
keep up his Preſumption, he from Time to Time 


ſent Deputies to him to beg Peace, in Terms as 


ſubmiſſive, as if he had been already Maſter of 
all Numidia. He neglected not however to ad- 
vance with his Army, as if he meant to endeavour 
at throwing Succours into the Place: But he had 
inſtructed his Officers to affect a Countenance full 
JJV 
Aulus, who flatter'd himſelf that he had ſpread 
Terror among the Numidians, marches againſt them 
as to a ſure Victory. Fugurtha, to encourage him 
in his Confidence, and continue him in his Error, 
feigns to betake himſelf to flight. His Troops re- 
tire in a precipitate Manner. The Roman General 
purſues them warmly; and all his Fear is, left 
Jugurtba ſhould eſcape him. But the crafty Nu- 
midian, who knew-the Country, draws and leads 
him inſenſibly into narrow Paſſes, all whoſe Avenues 


he had before ſecurd ; and Aulus finds himſelf 


| Teen the Enemy. 


taken and conquer'd, in a Manner, before he had 


 Diſtruſt 
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Diſtruſt and Terror run through his Troops. 
The Numidians charged the Romans in Front and 
Rear. They ſhower upon them a Storm of Ar- 
rows. Some are ſlain; others ſeek a Paſſage and 
Means to fly. But whatever Way they turn them- 
ſelves, they meet the Enemy and Death. Ar length 
the Roman General, with his principal Officers, 
gains the Top of a Mountain, where Jugurtha, 
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who was ſure he could not eſcape him, ſuffers him 


to ſpend the Night. The Day diſcovers his De- 


feat in its full Extent. He ſees one Part of his 


Troops cut to. Pieces, and the other beſieged by a 


victorious Enemy, who is Maſter of all the Country. 


There was a Neceſſity of coming to a Capitulation. 
Fugurtha pretends, that he will not make Uſe of 
all his Advantages. . He grants the Romans Life 
and Liberty, but upon Condition that they ſhould 

aſs under the Yoke; an ignominious Ceremony, 


by which the Conquerors affixed an eternal Shame? 
to the Defeat of the vanquiſhed. He exacts be- 


ſides from the General, and the principal Officers, 
a ſolemn Promiſe, that the Romans ſhall never 
diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
Numidia. Aulus, no leſs abject than preſumptuous, 
ſubſcribes to every Thing; and a Roman is ſeen 
to be in more Fear of Death, than of the Loſs of 
his Honour. 7 1 : 

The Senate was no ſooner inform'd of ſo ſhame- 
ful a Treaty, but they declar'd it void. They re- 
called Aulus; and Metellus, the Conſul elect, was 
intruſted with the Proſecution of the Numidian War. 


Jugurtha 
makes the 
Romans 
aſs under 
the Yoke. 


Metellus 


is /ent aw 


He was a Senator of one of the beſt Families in 

Rome, a great Captain, a good Man, of a Virtue 

and Probity univerſally acknowledg'd ; one who, 

though he was of the contrary Party to that of the 
People, was as agreeable to them, as to the Patri- 

2 themſelves, whoſe Glory and greateſt Support 
IC was. | 


The 


Jugurtha. 


Martius's 
Charac- 
7 er . 
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The Romans knowing his great Qualities, and 
particularly that he was incorruptible, no longer 
made the leaſt Doubt of the Defeat of Jugurtba, 
who had hitherto maintained himfelf by nothing 
bur Artifices, and the Avarice of the Leaders that 


had been ſent againſt him. Metellus aſſembles his 


Troops, makes new Levies, lays up Magazines 
of Proviſions, Arms, and Ammunition, and ſets 
out for Numidia, accompanied. by Caius Marius, 
whom the People had choſen for one of his Lieu- 


Marius was born in a Village near Arpinum, of 
poor Parents, who earned their Livehhood by the 


Labour of their Hands. He had been brought up 


in ruſtic Employments, and his Manners were as 
fierce as his Face was terrible; he was a Man of a 
great Bulk; of extraordinary Strength of Body; 
courageous, and a Soldier before Te ever bore 
Arms. He entered betimes into the Army, and 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf therein by Actions of a very 
extraordinary Valour and, above all, by an exact 
Practice of the Military Diſcipline. He ſought 
in all Occaſions, Dangers worthy of his Courage; 
and the longeſt Marches, and the greateſt Fatigues 
of War, were nothing to a Man brought up in a 
hard Way of Living. There was obſerved in all 
his Conduct, an extreme Averſeneſs to Pleaſures: 
And after his Advancement, he ſeemed to be ſen- 


* 


ſible to nothing but Ambition and Revenge; Paſ- 


ſions, which coſt the Republic ſo much Blood. 
He went through all the Degrees in the Army, and 


every Step he roſe was a Reward for ſome Action, 


by which he had ſignaliz'd himſelf, When he 
aſked of the People the Office of Tribune in a Le- 
gion, moſt of his Fellow-Citizens did not know 
his Face; but his Name was unknown to no Body; 


and by Means of a Reputation ſo well eſtabliſh-' 


ed, he carried that Employment from ſeveral 


Patricians, that were his Competitors. Metellus, 


2 who 
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who was ſo good a Judge of Valour, afterwards Marius 
promoted n Poſts in the Army; and eee 
by his Protection he had attained even the Dignity 28 
of Tribune of the People. It was now that he 
began to diſcover his Ambition, and the violent 
Hatred which he bore to the Party of the Nobles. 
He was inceſſantly declaiming againſt the Luxury 
of the Senators; and though he was not eloquent, 
he was daily repreſenting to the People, with a 
ſtrong thundering Voice, what a Shame it was to 
them that they durſt never intruſt the Command of 
the Armies, and the chief Dignities of the State, to 
any but Patricians: That thoſe covetous and am- 
bitious Men had made them almoſt a Patrimony 
to themſelves; that by Means of their great Cre- 
dit and Influence, they handed them down from one 
to the other, and that while they were inveſted 
with them, they practiſed all Manner of Extortions 
with Impunity. e 
- Marius, to break their Cabals, and prevent their 
Methods of promoting each other, propoſed a new 
Law, and a new Way of giving the Suffrages, in 
the Election of the Curule Magiſtrates. 

Cotta, who was then Conſul, and who ſaw into 
his Deſigns, oppoſed the Publication of the Law, 
and the new Tribune was even called before the 
Senate to anſwer for his Conduct. Marius appear- 

ed, and, inſtead of being daunted, as a Man of 
ſuch low Birth, and ſo unexperienced in Affairs, 
might have been expected to be, he boldly threat- 
ned the Conſul, that he would cauſe him to be 
ſeized, if he perſiſted in his Oppoſition. He then 
turned towards Metellus, who hitherto had been 
his Patron, as it were to aſk him to declare in 
his Favour. But Metellus having publicly diſap- 
proved his Conduct, Marius, without any Reſpect 
for a Senator, to whom he was obliged for his 
Fortune, immediately commanded his Officers to 
ſeize him: And he had been carried to Priſon with 
Re Cotta, 
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| Cotta, if that Conſul had not forborn his Oppoſi- 
Marius tion. MaRrtvs went directly from the Senate to 
rei the Aſſembly of the People, where he got his Law 
Mctcllas, confirmed. The People, charmed with his Reſo- 
| luteneſs, gave him extravagant Praiſes, and after- 
wards appointed him to go into Numidia, in Qua- 
lity of Metelluss Lieutenant. That General, who 
+ hay the Good of his Country to any private 
eſentment, employed him with all the Confi- 
dence that his Valour and Capacity deſerv'd. His 
Confidence was not miſplaced, and Marius was 
ever after look'd upon as the ſureſt Inſtrument of 
Val. Max. his Victories. Metellus, being arrived in Africa, 
Fast.? made it his firſt Buſineſs to reſtore the Military 
— Diſcipline among the Troops, which Aulus deli- 
L. 4. c. 1. vered over to him; he then marched againſt Ju- 
Saluſt. Fl. gurtha, gained two Victories over that Prince, 
: by 3-© took his chief Towns from him; and, after having 

roſ. L. ; . 2 

5. c. 15, Purſued him from Province to Province, at length 
drove him to the very Extremity of his Domi- 
Jugurtha nions. Jugurtha having now neither Troops to 
 alefeatedby fight Metellus, nor a Place of Refuge left, deſired 
Metellus. to capitulate, and offer'd to ſubmit to all the Con- 
ditions that the Roman General ſhould think fit to 
preſcribe to him. Metellus firſt ordered him to 
pay two hundred thouſand Pound Weight of Sil- 
ver for the Charge of the War; to deliver up all 
his Elephants, and a certain Quantity of Arms and 
Horſes; which he executed punctually. The Con- 
ſul then demanded that he ſhould yield up the De- 
ſerters. Fugurtha obey'd in this alſo, and gave 
up thoſe that he could lay Hands on. But when, 
laſtly, he was ordered to repair himſelf: to Ti/f- 
dium, there to receive further Directions, then he 
began to heſitate, and ſpent ſeveral Days, with- 
out being able to come to any Reſolution. The 
Remembrance of his Crimes; the Apprehenſions 
that they intended to revenge the Death of the 
two Princes Adberbal and Hiempſal ; the gs" 
| 2 01 
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of Sovereignty, and the Horror there was in the 
Thought of falling from a Throne into Servitude, 
drew him to tempt once more the Fate of War; 
and though he was ſtripped of his chief Forces, he 
thought he had ſtill enough remaining to lengthen 
out the War, or at leaſt to keep off his Deſtruc- 
tion for ſome little Time. Thus he breaks off the 
Negotiation ; gathers together new Troops; for- 
tifies ſome little Places that were till in his Power 
at the Extremity of his Kingdom, and endeavours 


to ſurprize thoſe which the Romans had made them- 
ſelves Maſters of, | 
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Metellus had put a Garriſon into Vacca, one of 4 Maf- 
the largeſt and richeſt Cities of Numidia, and had acre in 


given the Government of it to Turpilius Silanus, 


Vacca. 


his Friend and Hoſt, but no Roman Citizen. Tur- 


pilius, a worthy Man, free from all Pride and 
Avarice, forgot no Methods to tame thoſe Bar- 
barians, and to gain their Affections by the Mild- 
neſs of his Government. All the Inhabitants were 


equally charmed with his Juſtice and Moderation; 


but the Love of their Country, ſo natural to all 
Men, Fidelity to their Sovereign, and Averſion 
to a Foreign Yoke, prevailed above the Eſteem 


they had for Turpilius. The Chiefs of the City ſuf- 


fered themſelves to be gained by Jugurtha; they af- 
terwards take the Opportunity of a public Feſtival, 
to invite the Officers to feaſt at their Houſes: 
Every Man ſtabs his Gueſt; and by the Means of 
this Tumult, Jugurtba enters the City, and cuts 
the Roman Garriſon to Pieces. Turpilius alone 
eſcaped this Maſſacre, through the Gratitude of 
the Inhabitants; who begged his Life of Jugurtba, 
and afterwards conducted him to the very Camp 
of the Romans, where he gave an Account of this 
unhappy Accident. | | 
Though Metellus was convinced that he was ra- 
ther unfortunate than guilty, he could not help 


cauſing him to be impriſoned. He was imme- 


diately 
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diately had before the Council of War. Marius, 


Turpi- 
lius, 
tho inno- 
cent, is 


to ſpite his General, ſets himſelf up for the Ac- 
cuſer of Turpilius; he charges him with having 
ſold the Town, and proſecutes this Affair fo 
warmly, that he gets him condemned to Death. 


condemn'd [t was not till after Metellus had retaken Vacca, 


to dit, 


that Turpiliuss Innocence, and the Treachery of 
the Inhabitants, was made plain. Every Body pi- 


tied him: The Friends of the Roman General be- 
wõailed with him the unfortunate End of a Man 


Marius's 
inſolent 
Conduct. 


whom he had thought worthy of his Friendſhip.- 
There was none but Marivs, who, ſeeking to 
make himſelf conſiderable by a declared Hate 


againſt his General, rejoiced publicly at the Death 


of Turpilius; and he infolently boaſted, that he 
had found Means to torment Metellus with a per- 
perual Remorſe, and an avenging Fury, which 
would be continually requiring of him the innocent 
Blood of his Hoſt and Friend. Marius, eat up 


with Ambition, affected this public Hatred to one 


Trench, or fortify the Camp. 


of the chief Patriciaus in the Senate, only to gain 
himſelf Credit with the oppoſite Party. He had 
no ſooner attained to be the Conſul's Lieutenant, 
but he aſpired to his Place; and in order to arrive 
at it, he omitted nothing that might gain him a 
great Reputation. He was in all Undertakings: 
He was for heading all Parties of Troops: And 
as well in Councils, as in Battles and Sieges, no 
Body gave more prudent Advice, or fought with 
more Courage and Valour. He was at the ſame 
Time admir'd for that Temperance and Frupality, - 
from which he never departed. His Habit and 
Diet were the ſame as the meaneſt Soldier's: Tho? 
2 General Officer, he eat of the ſame Bread that 
was diſtributed to the meaneſt in the Army ; lay 
upon the Ground, or ſome coarſe Mattraſs; and 
was the firſt in all Labours,. whether to open a 


Moan 
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Mean while, as the Time of the Election of Con- 
ſuls came on, and as he openly aſpired to that 
great Dignity; he cauſcs it to be reported at Rame, 
by his Emiſſaries, that Melellus prolonged the War, 
only to continue himſelf in his Power and Com- 
mand: That that Patrician, proud of his noble 
Birth, had more Oſtentation than real Merit: 
That his natural Slowneſs being increaſed by Age, 
gave Opportunity to an active and vigilant Enemy 
to traverſe his Marches: That they would never 
ſee an End of this War, unleſs they changed their 
General: And that for his Part, if they gave him 
but Half the Troops that Metellus had in his Army, 
he would undertake in one ſingle Campaign, to 
bring JucuRTHA to Rome, dead, or alive. The 
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Marius 


Tribunes of the People, overjoy'd to find a Man canvaſes 
of ſuch Merit to be ſet up in the Election againſt 5 


the Patricians that pretended to the Conſulate, make 
Intereſt in his Favour. The Heads of the Tribes 
are eaſily gained : They make ſure of the greateſt 
Number of Voices, and loudly boaſt in Rome, 


Conſulate. 


That, in ſpite of all the Intereſt and Power of the 


Great, the Conlulate in this Election ſhould go out 
of the Order of the Patricians. Makivs inform'd 
of this favourable Inclination towards him in the 
People, deſires his Diſcharge of Metellus, that he 
might go in Perſon, according to the Law, to de- 
mand that. Dignity ; which was never conferr'd 
upon the Abſent. Metelius was ſurprized, and indeed 
filled with Indignation, that a Man of fo low an 
Extract ſhould make ſuch high Pretenſions : And 
though that General was full of Honour, and de- 
ſerved his great Reputation; Saluſt tells us, he 
was not quite free from that Pride which is almoſt 
W from Noble Birth. It was in this Spirit 


that he anſwer'd Mak ius with a kind of Raillery, 
mixed with Contempt: That he adviſed him to defer 
putting up for the Conſulſhip, till young Metellus bis 


This 


Sen was old enough.to be his Colleague, 
e 55 
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This Son of Metellus was not yet twenty Years 
old, and actually ſerved at that Time in his Fa- 


.ther's Army. Every Body knows, that in the or- 
dinary Courſe, a Man was to be at leaſt forty 


Blames 
Metellus. 


three Years old, to attain. the Conſulſhip. Ma- 
RIUS, Without ſeeming offended at ſo ſharp an 
Anſwer, again ſollicits his Diſcharge ; obtains it; 
and arrives at Rome before the Day of the Comitia. 
One of the Tribunes introduced him in the firſt 
Aſſembly. Maxrivs, under the Pretence of giving 
the People an Account of the Numidian War, was 
not aſhamed, in order to exalt himſelf, to vilify 


the great Actions of his General: He aſcribed 


to himſelf the Honour of all Advantages; and, 


according to his Account, Metellus, that great 


Cic. Offic. 
L. z. 


Captain, ſeemed to have contributed nothing to 
the Victories, but his Name and Auſpices. He 
mixed with all this, Inſinuations full of Malice: 
That Metellus protracted the War, either to con- 
tinue himſelf longer in the Honour of the Com- 
mand, or out of his natural Inactivity: That 
the timorous and uncertain Manner in which he 
carried on this War, made him ſeem more like 
a Man that did not ſo much think of putting an 
End to it, and of conquering, as of not being 


vanquiſhed: That, for his Part, who knew the 
Country, and was certainly more active and vigo- 


rous than Metellus, he would engage in one Cam- 


paign to take JucuRTHa, dead or alive, or to 


drive him out of Numidia, and all Africa. The 


People, already prepoſſeſſed in his Favour, and 
charmed with his Boldneſs, gave him the higheſt 
Praiſes; and Mak ius looked upon them as fure 
Pledges of an approaching Conſulſhip, Not but 
that he ſaw great Obſtacles in his Way, eſpecially 
from the Nobles, who could never conſent that a 
Man of fuch low Birth ſhould fill the chiet. Dignity 
in the Republic. They would much more .wil- 
lingly have made him General of the Army in 
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Numidia. But as theſe two Employments were 
| inſeparable, the Command of the Armies always 
belonging to the Conſuls, MAR ius was at length Marius 
made Conſul, that he might be General of the Conja. 
Numidian Army. | | : 

The new Conſul, intoxicated with his Greatneſs, Year of 
gave free Reins to the Hatred he had always bore Rome, 
to the Body of the Nobility. He inſulted them in — | | 
all his Diſcourſes ; and boaſted, That the Dignity Marius | 1 
he had obtained, was a Victory which the People in/iles the 

had won over the Great, by Means of his Courage Nebilig. | 
and Valour. They deſpiſe my Birth,” ſaid he, 
* and I deſpiſe their Pride and Effeminacy. They | 
* upbraid me with my Poverty, ſo much eſ- 
* teemed among our Anceſtors ; and I, much | 
„% more juſtly, upbraid them with their Avarice ; =_ 
* to which we daily ſee them ſacrifice their 
« Faith, their Honour, the Glory and Intereſt of 
the Republic. They envy the Dignity, to 
* which the Votes of the People, and of all good 
Men, have raiſed me. Why do they not alſo 
« envy me my Labours in War, the Dangers to 
* which I have ſo often expoſed myſelf, and the 
„ Wounds that I have received in Battle? I am 
arrived at the Command no otherwiſe, than by 
* a long Courſe of Obedience; and they expect 
* to command without ever having obeyed, and 
„ without any other Merit beſides that of their 
« Birth. If they commit Faults, if they ſuffer 
+ * themſelves by their Negligence to be ſurprized 
by the Enemy; the Credit, the Cabals of 
their Relations, their Swarms, of Creatures, 
cover all. The Loſſes they occaſion are con- 
% nived at and diſguiſed, or thrown upon Subal- 
tern Officers. The Truth never pierces the 
| Cloud formed by the Authority of the Great, 
= * and the Flattery of their Slaves. For my Part, 
| * I never had any of theſe Aids: I have no Rela- 
tions in high Poſts: I cannot produce the Ima- 
8 793 * | 0 ges, 
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ges, the Conſulſnips, and Triumphs of my An- 
« ceſtors. My whole Reliance is upon myſelf; 
* and I have no Support but my Courage. [ 
even conteſs, that the Talent of Elocution is 
what I am no Maſter of: I am ignorant of that 
% dangerous Art, which enables a Man to cover 
« with fine Words the Shame of Actions full of 
% Baſeneſs. Educated almoſt from my Infancy in | 
a Camp, and bred up in a Military Difcipline, | 
I have learat nothing but how to make good 
<< Ule of my Sword. There lies my whole Study; 
and this is the Inſtruction and Example which 
„ ſhall give my Soldiers. It is by the Practice 
of theſe Leſions, that we hope to put a ſpeedy | 
« End to the Numidian War. By taking the 
& Command of the Army out of the Hands of | 
<« the Great, you have removed the chief Obſtacle | 
„that lay in the Way to Victory. It has been | 
nothing but their Ignorance in the Military Art, 
„their Preſumption, and eſpecially their ſcanda- 
lous Avarice, that have drawn out the War to 
ſuch a Length already.“ 
Mais having added to the People's Conſi· 
dence by this Dilcourſe, deſired of them new Re- 
cruits for the Legions; and that he might be al- 
lowed to take Auxiliary Troops of the Nations 
— , that were Subjects, or Allies of the Republic. 
2 He obtains as many Decrees and Plebiſcita as he 
aſks.- The People, and eſpecially the meaner Sort, 
proud of having a Conſul of their own Order, run 
with the greateſt Eagerneſs to lift themſelves under 
his Banners. All are for following him; they 
think the Victory certain under fo great a General: 
And the new Soldier flatters himſelf, that he 
Wall quickly return ta his Country laden with 
Booty. 
Mazivs receives indifferently into his Troops 
all that offer themſelves, even ſuch as were not 
worth WAA was e by the Laws to capa- 


citate 
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citate a Man to be liſted in the Roman Militia : 
But this Conſul, a Slave to Ambition, and who 
privately had formed the vaſteſt Deſigns, was not 
{orry to bind to himſelf theſe Sort of People, 
without Houſe or Home, without Subſtance or 
Friends, and who could ſubſiſt only by his Pro- 
tection. He then embarked with his new Levies, 
and ſoon arrived in Africa. | 
Metellus heard not without the greateſt Vexation 
That he muſt give Place to a Succeſſor, eſpecially - 
| at a Time when the War ſeemed almoſt concluded, 
5 and when he had nothing more to do, but to make 
himſelf Maſter of a few Places of ſmall Impor- 
tance. It is ſaid, that this great and wiſe Man 
could not help ſnedding of Tears at the firſt News 
he heard of it. Saluſt, from whom I have taken 
| moſt of theſe Facts, relates, that this Injuſtice, ſo 
| intolerable to a General, would have given Metel- 
lus leſs Concern, if the Republic's Choice had 
fallen upon any but Marius, whom he always 
look'd upon as his Creature, and as an ungrateful 
MWretch, that had decried his Conduct only to 
raiſe himſelf upon the Ruins of his Reputation. 
As he could not bear the Thoughts of ſeeing a Man 
that was ſo hateful to him, he appointed Kufilius, 
.one of his Lieutenants, to deliver over his Army 
to Marius; and then departed for Rome, where he 
very ſoon arrived. ENT | 
His Return, and the Account he gave of the He inf. 
Succels of his Arms, the Towns he had taken, the e 
Provinces he had conquer'd, and the Battles he had His Elo- 
won; theſe quickly deſtroy'd and wip'd off the ill?“ 
Reports which Marias had raiſed againſt him, 
The Eſteem and Reſpect which the People had for 
that great Man, revived a-freſn. Velleius Patercu- L. 2. C. 2. 
lus informs us, that they with an unanimous Con- 
ſent, decreed him the Honour of the Triumph, 
with the Surname of Numidicus: And it was ob- 
ſerved, ſays that Hiſtorian, that there was in Rome 
1 : 4 above 


e ene 
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above twelve Magiſtrates, all at the ſame Time, of 
the ſame Family as Metellus, who, in leſs than twelve 
Years, had raiſed themſelves to the chief Dignities 
of the Republic ; ſome to the Conſulate, others to 
the Cenſorſhip, and ſeveral that had added to theſe 
Dignities the Glory of a Triumph. 


Sylla. Maus being landed upon the Coaſt of e, 
* te was ſoon after joined by Cornelius Sylla, his Quæ- 
arius 


G7. ſtor; who brought him a ſtrong Body of Horſe, 
bat thas Which he had raifed among the Latins. The Quæ- 
Offcewas. ſtors were the Treaſurers General of the Republic. 
They are thought to be as ancient as the Foun- 
dation of Rome; though ſome refer their Origin 
to the Conſuls, as we "have already ſaid. There 
were two that always ſtay'd at Rome; and two 
others, and afterwards a greater Number were 
added, who uſually attended the Conſuls to the 
Army. It was neceſſary to have been at leaſt ten 
Years in the Service, to attain this Employment: 
And though the Quæſtors had no Juriſdiction in 
the City, they had particular Commands in the 
Army. And as every Thing ſeems to depend upon 
thoſe who have the Adminiſtration of the Treaſure, 
ſeveral Conſulars were known to put up for that 
Poſt. Titus Quintius Capitclinus, after three Con- 
ſulſhips, thought it not beneath him to accept the 
Office of Quztor. Cato the Elder ſerved in it, 
after having been honour'd with a Triumph: And 
it was at length decreed by the Lex Pompeia, That 
for the future none ſhould be admitted into the 
Quæſtorſhip but Conſulars: Which ſhews what a 
Notion the Men moſt jealous of their Dignities and 
Birth have of the Advantage of being concerned 
in the public Monies. | 
Hlla, before this Law, obtained it by that Time 
he was one and thirty Years old. It ſeems, ſays 
Velleius Paterculus, as if Deſtiny, by bringing Hylla 
and Malus together, had had an Inclination to 
Unite thoſe two Men, and to prevent the Cala- 


mities 
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mities which their Diſcord afterwards brought upon 
the Republic. But ſince they are both going to act 
ſuch great Parts in this Hiſtory, it will be proper 
to give a more particular Knowledge of Sylla ; 
eſpecially when we have already drawn the Charac- 
ter of Marius. | | | 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla, a Patrician, and of one Sal. Val. 
of the moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome, was Max. I. 6. 
well made, of a handſome Aſpect; his Air was 9 fla, 
noble, his Manners eaſy; ſeemingly full of Free- Charac- 
dom, as if his whole Heart lay open to you; rr. 
naturally inſinuating, perſuaſive, eloquent: He 
loved Pleaſure, but Glory more. His Duty took 
Place of every Thing: He could give himſelf up 
to Pleaſure, and tear himſelf from it with equal 
Eaſe. He ſtrove to pleaſe every Body; modeſt in 
his Speech, if he talk'd of himſelf; laviſn of 
Praiſes to others, and yet more ſo of Money. He 
lent it readily to thoſe that applied to him, and 
prevented thoſe that had occaſion for it, and were 
afraid to aſk him. He never demanded it again; 
and it ſeemed as if he intended to buy the whole 
Army. Familiar above all with the common 
Soldiers, he would become one of them himſelf, 
aſſume their coarſe Manners, drink with them, 
rally them, and be rallied by them with Plea- 
ſure. But when he was riſen from Table, always 
ſerious, active, diligent. He was a perfect Pro- 
teus, and could put on all theſe ſeveral Characters 
with the greateſt Eaſe; and his Virtues and Vices 
were equally concealed under the deepeſt Diſſimu- 
Jation, which made him impenetrable, even in his 
molt ſecret Pleaſures, to the very Companions of 
his Debauches. EE : 
| Such was 9y/la when he came to Africa, and into Plut. in 
| Marius's Army. He applied himſelf firſt to gain Sylla. 
| the Eſteem of the ableſt Soldiers, by his Diligence 
in all the Military Duties; whether the Army was His 
to fight or to intrench. Sylla was every where, Valor. 


He 
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He ran to thoſe Parts where there was moſt Dan- 

ger, with the ſame Readineſs that others return 

from them. A noble Emulation made him ſue 

for the moſt dangerous Employments; and it was 

not long before he acquired the Eſteem of the Ge- 

neral, and of the Soldiers in an equal Degree. 

Marius afterwards even gave him a ſeparate Body 

of Troops, which he commanded in Chief. I ſhall 

enter into the Particulars of this War, no further 

than is neceſſary for the Connection of the ſeveral 

Parts of my Story. It is ſufficient to take Notice, 

that before Mar1vus's Arrival in Africa, Jugur- 

tha, driven by Metellus to the Extremity of his 

Dominicas, had got a neighbouring King, named 

Marius Bocchus, for his Protector and Ally. Theſe two 

«feats Ju- Princes Mazrivs had to deal with. He took Cap- 

,.— ſa, a great City, and very populous; and after- 

Bocchus, Wards made himſelf Maſter of that Fort, before 

waich Aulus Albinus had received his Defeat. The 

Orof. 1. 5. Armies quickly came to a Battle. The two Kings, 

c. 15- by a private Match, ſurprize the Romans; attack 

ny them in the Night; fill their Troops with Terror; 

646. make a great Slaughter; and muit have gained a 

compleat Victory, if the Obſcurity had not hin- 

dered them from knowing the Advantage they had 

Plut. in gained, and improving it. Malus quickly had 

_ Sal. his Revenge; and almoſt before the News came to 

For. de Rome of the Loſs he had received in the firſt 

Oroſ. Action, Advice came that he had defeated the two 

Eurr, Flo. Kings in two deciſive Battles, and diſabled them 
both from keeping the Field. | 

Bocchus Bocchus having in theſe two Battles felt the Va- 

1 lour and Fortune of the Romans, did not think fit 

ace. to hazard his own Crown to defend that of his 

Ally; he reſolved to make his Peace, and ſent 

Ambaſſadors quite to Rome to ſue for it. | 

Theſe Ambaſſadors, being admitted into the 

Senate, ſaid, That the King, their Maſter, had 

been abuſed by the Artifices of JuGurFua al 

| | | E 
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he repented his Engagements with him, and deſired 
the Alliance and Friendſhip of the Romans. An- 

ſwer was made him in theſe Terms: P 
„Ahe Senate and Roman People are not uſed 
« to forget either Services 7 Injuries; however, 
% ſince Bocchus repents of his Fault, they grant 
&« him their Pardon. As to Peace and Alliance, 
„ he ſhall obtain them when he has deſerved them 
* by his Actions.” Bocchus, perplexed with this 
Anſwer, ſecretly intreated Mar1vs to ſend him 
his Quæſtor. Sy/la repaired to him. Several 
Ways were propoſed tor eſtabliſhing a Peace: 
« You have no other,” ſays Hlla to Boccbus, but 
© to deliver JUGURTHA to us. By this you will 
4 make Amends for the Imprudence and Miſchief 
& of your firſt Engagement; and this muſt be 

the Price of our Alliance and Friendſhip.” 

Bocchus ſeemed ſhocked at ſuch a Propoſal, and re- 
preſented to lla, that ſuch a Peace of Treachery 
as this would affix an everlaſting Shame to his 

Memory. This was the Subject of ſeveral Con- 
ferences between that King and the Roman Quaz- 
ſtor. But Hylla, who was preſſing and Eloquent, ſo 
often repeated and urged it ſo ſtrongly upon him, 
that nothing but an extraordinary Piece of Service 
could expiate the Injuſtice he had been guilty of 
in declaring againſt the Romans, that he at length 
determined to yield up Ju uRTHA. That Prince Year of 
was betray'd and ſeiz'd in a pretended Conference —_— | 
which Bocchus deſird of him; he was laden with Jad 
Chains, and given up to Hlla, who delivered him :livered 
into the Hands of Marius, his General; and by the =p H Boe- 
Captivity of this unhappy Prince, the Numidian War cus. 
was entirely concluded. 

This good News could not have come to Rome at | 
a more lucky Time. They had juſt heard, that Aa 
prodigious Multitude of Barbarians out of the Nerthb 
were advancing towards the South, and threatened 
all Ttaly. It was reſolved to ſend againſt them 
= Malus, 
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| Year of Marius, who was now juſt in the Height of that 

m_ Favour and Applauſe which a new Victory gives 

Mains a General, He was named Conſul the ſecond 

«gain na. Time, though the Laws would not allow a Man 

med to the that was abſent to be choſen Conſul, nay, and re- 

lun. quired ten Years Interval between two Conſul- 

ſhips. To theſe very remarkable Favours, the 

People added the Government of Gallia Norbonen- 

As, and at the ſame Time decreed him the Honours 

of the Triumph. Jucux THA, laden with Chains, 

was the principal Ornament of it. He was dragged 

like a Slave at the Wheels of Mariuss Chariot. 

That Prince after this Ceremony, was led to Pri- 

ſon, where he was condemned to be ſtarved to 

Death. The Executioner tore off his Royal Robe, 

ſtripped him of all his Clothes, and then puſhed 

him into a deep Dungeon, which was to be his 

Tomb. Ir is related, that as he went into it ſtark 

naked, he cried cut, O Hercules, bow cold are thy 

Stoves! Alluding to the Baths of that God, which 

' were ſaid to be cold. That Prince, ſtruggling 

with Hunger, continued fix Days living; and a 

vain Deſire of prolonging his Life, ſerved as a 

Puniſhment to a King, who had always reckoned 

for nothing the-Death of his neareſt Relations, and 

of the greateſt Men of his Court, whom he had 
ſacrificed to his F ortune and Ambition. 


The End of the Ninth Book, 
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Man 1vs delivers Gaul and Italy from three hundred 
thouſand Barbarians, known by the Name of Cim- 
bri and Teutones, who had already plunder'd and 
laid waſte a large Country, and defeated ſeveral © 
Roman Generals: But envying Metellus his Re- 
putation and Power, be meditates his Ruin. He 
unites with Saturnus and Glaucia, and prevails to 
have him exiled. Thoſe two Men, the greateſt 
Profligates in the whole Common-weal:h, are ſtoned 
and beaten to Death. Metellus is recall'd. Sylla's 
great Skill in the Art of War. Mar1vs growing 
_ Jealous of bim, looks on bim as bis Enemy. Rome 
divides their Afections betwixt theſe two Generals. 
Ready to tear each other to Pieces by a Civil War, 
the Romans reunite ogainſs ſeveral Nations of 
Italy, who had made a League to oblige the Romans 
by Force of Arms to grant them the Title and Pri- 
vileges of Roman Citizens. Sylla is preferr'd to 
Marius in the Command againſt Mithridates. 
The fatal Conſequences of that Preference. Par- 
ticular Account of the Civil-War it occaſion d. 
Death of Makivs. 


REAT and uncommon were the Rejoicings Marius, 
which the People of Rome made on the Day 4 the 
that Marius triumphed, not only on a public Ace, 


| | . elated 
count, but becauſe the Conſulate of that Plebeian 1; bis 


was of their own procuring ; conſequently they Yigeries. 
look'd on themſelves as the Authors of his Victo- 

ries, and Aſſociates in his Triumph. The Tri- 

9 ; | bunes 
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buges took thence continual Occaſions to inſult, in 
there Speeches, the Patricians and all the Nobles. 
They haughtily aſk'd 'em, What Commander, 
what General from amongſt them, was compara- 
ble to that Plebeian? And if it was ſtill their Opi- 
nion, that nobody could pretend to Valour, Cou- 
rage, or Skill in the Command of Armies, who 
did not derive his Origin from the Nobility ? The 

Patricians and Nobles, on the other Hand, to leſſen 
Maxivs's Glory, gave out, that all the Honour 
of that War was due to Matellus; who, after two 
compleat Battles gain'd, had drove Jugurtba to the 
moſt diſtant Parts of his Dominions; and that 
Marius might yet have been in Africa, if Sylla, a 
Patrician, had not made himſelf Maſter of that 
King's Perſon in Numidia. Sylla himſelf, yet more 
Jealous of Marivs's Glory, than the other had 
been of the Advantages gain'd by Metellus, cauſed. 
the Hiſtory of that Event to be epgrav d on a Stone, 
to perpetuate the Memory thereof. On it was ſeen, 
in what Manner Bocchus deliver'd up Juguriha to 

Sylla's him; and to teaze Marivs yet more, he from 

Seal. that Time uſed that Stone for his common Seal; a 
Circumſtance which in Hiſtory would ſeem of little 
Import, if the ſame had not given Birth to the 

Diviſions which afterwards happen'd betwixt thoſe 
two great Men; and in which the Senate and 
People ſo greatly intereſted themſelves. 

But this Competition and Party Spirit were laid 
aſide at the firſt News of the Approach of thoſe 

Jrruption Barbarians we juſt mention'd. More than three 

eee hundred thouſand Men, known by the Names of 

Cimbri. Teutones and Cimbri, iſſuing from Cberſomeſus Cim- 
brica, now Jutland, had enter'd into a Confederacy 
to ſeek for Lands in a more temperate and warmer 
Climate than their own. Theſe Barbarians, at- 
tended with an innumerable Body of old Men, 
Women and Children, broke into Gaul, where 
they committed great Outrages. The Cimbri cut 
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in Pieces the Army commanded by M. Junius Si- 
Janus, and defeated another Body, commanded by 
M. Aurelius Scuurus, Lieutenant of Cu. Manlius, 
then Conſul. The like Misfortune befel that Con- 
ſul and Q, Servilius Cepio, who ſoon after loſt 
above fourſcore thouſand Men in two great Pat- 
tles. Then rhoſe Barbarians feparated ; the Tento- 
nes remain'd in Gaul, from whence they made Pre- 
paration to. paſs into Hahy; and the Cimbri took 
their Way into Germany. So many Loſſes, joined 
to the great Numbers and Fierceneſs of thoſe Bar- 
barians, ſtruck a Terror into the Remans. Jealouſy Marius 
gave way; the two Parties that divided Rome ni _ 
. were united; and all, as with one Accord, made Fetones. 
Maxz1us chief Commander in the Expedition 
againſt their common Enemy. He was voted Con- Tear of 
ſul two Years together, which was his ſecond and - gg 
third Conſulate; in which Time he raiſed great 
Armies, and fortified the Straits and Paſſes through : 
which the Enemy might penetrate into 7aly. He Plut. in 
return'd to Rome, to prefide at the Election of new Mario. 
Conſuls. There did he declare, that he did not 
pretend to that Dignity, ſince he had already en- 
joy'd it thrice, and would even decline it, if it was 
offer'd him. But thoſe who knew to what a De- 
gree he was aſpiring and ambitious, laugh'd at that 
ſham Modeſty ; and eaſily penetrated into his De- 
figns, when they obſerv'd what Part he made Sa- 
turnius, his Creature, and a Tribune, to act at 
the ſame Time; who openly called him Knave and 
Traitor, for refuſing to ſerve his Country, ani- 
mating the People to compel Maxzrvs by Force, 
to take upon him the Command of the Army. | 
This Stratagem was too groſs not to be diſ- 
cern'd by a Nation fo ckar-ſighted as the Komans 
were. But as at that Time they had no General 
of a ſuperior Capacity, and that Meteilus was too 
aged to take upon him the Management of a War, 
wherein there would be occaſion for as much Acti- 
vity 
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Year of vity as Courage; Marius was elected Conſul for 
Rome, the fourth Time, and Catulus Luftatius was ap- 


9 2 his Colleague; a Man indeed unequal to 


im in the Art of War, but excelling him in Mo- 
deſty, Probity, and ſweet Behaviour. 
The Teu- The two Conſuls divided the Legions betwixt 
_ them. Mazivs with his Share marched againſt the 
NN in Teutones, whom he met and defeated near Aix in 
Mario. Provence. Hiſtorians relate, that the Battle laſted 
Oroſ. I. 5. two whole Days; that a hundred and forty 
Flor. I. z. thouſand of the Teutones were ſlain; and that by 
c. 3. ſo general a Defeat, that Barbarian Nation was 
Liv. Epit. almoſt extindt. The Cimbri, more ſucceſsful at 
lib. 68. firſt, had paſs'd the Alps, and penetrated into the 
Gallia Ciſalpina. Catulus waited for them upon 
the Banks of the Atbeſis (Adige.) But having 
no more than twenty thouſand Men to oppoſe ſo 
powerful an Hoſt, a general Terror ſeiz d the 
Hearts of his Army; many fled before the Ap- 
proach of the Enemy; and the Reman General, to 
lave the reſt, was forced to quit the Banks of the 
River, and to encamp in ſuch Defiles as he might 
The Cim- not be forc'd from. Marivs, in the Beginning 
bri defeat- of his fifth Conſulate, came to his Relief with a 
4 . n Victorious Army. The two Generals having 
Mario & join'd their Forces, gave Battle to the Cimbri, in 
Syll. the Plain of Vercelli. Thoſe Barbarians were de- 
ee L. 5: feated, and the Romans obtained ſo compleat a 
Vell. Patt. Victory, that, if Credit may be given to their 
1. 2. Hiſtorians, an hundred and twenty thouſand of 
the Cimbri fell on the Field of Battle, beſides xr 
thouſand that were taken Priſoners. 


The two Conſuls jointly triumph'd, on account | 


of theſe Victories; and Marivs, inſatiable of Ho- 


Sith Con-nours, put up for a ſixth Conſulate, with as much 
—  Eagerneſs as he had for the firſt. It is even rela- 
us, ted, that he bought it by Preſents given under- 
hand to the Heads of the Tribes, and thoſe who 

bore the greateſt Sway Ong the People; and 

at 
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that at the ſame time he made uſe of the like vile 
Means to get Metellus excluded, whoſe Virtues and plut. in 
Experience, join'd to the Wiſhes of all honeſt Mario. 
Men, loudly call'd him to the Government of the 
Common-wealth. To him they preferr'd Valerius 
Flaccus, who was leſs the Colleague than the Slave 
of Mazius. This Man, fo truly great by his 
Valour and Services to his Country during the 
War, became its Tyrant during the Peace. Be 

In this exalted State of Glory, to which his Vic- Marius 
tories had rais'd him, he could not bear the Pre- perſecutes 
ſence of Metellus, becauſe he ſaw that his Virtues Metellus. 
made him more admir'd than himſelf. Not ſatiſ- ö 
fy'd with having diſappointed him of the Conſul- 
ſhip, he made uſe of the meaneſt and moſt un- 
worthy Artifices to get him baniſh'd from Rome. 
To this Effett he leagued himſelf with the two Se- 
nators, the one called Glaucia, the other Saturninus, 
both declared Enemies of Metellus, the moſt pro- 
fligate Men in the whole Common- wealth, and 
whom that grave Senator would have expell'd the 
Senate during his Cenforſhip, if he had not been 4 


oppos d therein by his Colleague, with whom they Alex. ns 


had ſome Intereſt. ro 

| Theſe three Men united their Reſentments and Marius, 
Cabals. Marius was Conſul, Glaucia, Prætor; 2 
and Saturninus, who had been once before a Tri- turning 
bune of the People, ſollicited for that Poſt a ſe- unite rheir- 
cond Time, that he might uſe the Power annex d Re/ent- 
to that Dignity, againſt Mezellus. But on the“ 
Day of Election, Nonius, one of Saturninus's Com- 
petitors, took Occaſion t& deſcribe to the People 

in ſuch lively Colours, the various Crimes he was 

guilty of, that this People, in whom there was yet 

a Remnant of the ancient Probity of their Ance- 

ſtors, -bluſh'd at their firſt Deſign of putting ſp 
wicked a Man at their Head. He did not get one 
ſingle Vote, and Nenius was choſen in his Stead. 


This Preference coſt him his Life. Saturninus Nonios 5s 
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caus'd him to be ſtabb'd at the breaking up of the 
dem. Aſſembly; and Glaucia, with whom he had con- 
Ibid, triv'd.this Murder, having called the People to- 
gether again the next Morning early, his Adherents, 
in a riotous Manner declared Saturninus elected 
Tribune, before any conſiderable Part of the 

People was yet arrived at the Place of Election. 
Marius? Theſe three Men, now Maſters of the whole 
ariſul and Adminiſtration, contriv'd inſtantly how to undo 
22 Metellus.. To ſucceed therein, Saturninus, as Tri- 
nr bune of the People, renew'd the antient Quarrel 
againſ® about the ſharing of Lands. But to give a new 
Metellus. Life to a Faction almoſt extin&, he: propos'd a 
new Object of their Animoſity. Marius and Ca- 
tulus, by the Defeat of the Cimbri, having re- 
cover'd ſome Lands in the Gallia Ciſalpina, of 
which thoſe Barbarians had taken Poſſeſſion, he 
propoſed to ſhare them among the pooreſt Ci- 
tizens that dwelt in the Country, moſt of them 
People without Houſe or Home, whom Marius 

had made uſe of in that War, and were entirely 
devoted to him. To this Propoſal he added a 
Clauſe, That, if the People approv'd of it, the 
Senate ſhould be obliged within five Days to paſs 
it into a Law; That every Senator ſhould be 
oblig' d to ſwear ſolemnly to it in the Temple of 
Saturn; and that whoever refus'd to take that 
Oath, ſhould be expell'd the Senate, and con- 
dem d to a Fine of Twenty Talents. Then they 
notify'd the Day of Meeting. Marius ſent pri- 
voately to all thote of his Party in the Country, de- 
firing them to come tflither in as great Bodies as 
poſſibly they could; and they came accordingly 
trom all Parts of 1taly.. Saturninus flatter'd him- 
ſelf, that by their numerous Appearance he would 
make the Law paſs, Bur the Citizens who dwelt 
in Rome, jealous, and reſenting that the Inhabitants 
of the Country were preferr'd to them, made an 
open and ſtrong Oppoũtion. This tumultuous | 

| | 5 Meeting 
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Meeting divided into two Bodies. The Citizens 


finding themſelves the weakeſt, that the Aſſembly 
might be diſſolv'd, cried out, That they heard it 
thunder; which, according to the Laws and Princi- 
ples of their Religion, oblig'd *em to ſuſpend, for 
that Day, all Deliberations and Affairs. But the 
Country People having amongſt them ſome vete- 
ran Soldiers, moſt of 'em Men of Mettle, diſre- 
garding that ſuperſtitious Cuſtom, fell upon the 
Citizens with Stones and Sticks, drove them from 
the Forum, and then got the Law paſs'd. 1 

Marius, who was ſecretly at the Bottom of all 


this, and the chief Manager of the Plot, call'd the 
Senate together, as being Conſul, to deliberate up- 


on the Oath preſcrib'd by that Law, and which 


was now very haughtily demanded of every Sena- 


tor. As he knew Metellus to be an upright Man, 
and firm in his Reſolutions, to draw him into the 


Snare, he feign'd, as if he deteſted ſo: unjuſt a 


Law; which, he ſaid, could have no other Aim, 
than to revive the antient Seditions. He added, 


that for himſelf, he ſhould never take an Oath fo 
prejudicial to the Common- wealth. Metellus, as 
he had very well foreſeen, did not fail to declare 
himſelf of his Opinion; and he was ſeconded 


the Votes of the whole Senate. | 


* 


Marius having drawn ſuch a Declaration from a 
Man, whom he knew incapable of turning, called 
the Senate on the fifth Day, as preſcrib'd by that 
Law for taking the Oath, and then he pull d off 
the Maſk. He ſaid, that he had very. ſeriouſly 
reflected on that great Affair; that there would in- 
fallibly happen a very great Tumulc, if they per- 
ſiſted. co refuſe abſolutely the taking of the propo- 
ſed Oath; that every Thing was to be fear'd from 


the Fury and Reſentment of that Multitude of un- 


poliſh'd and incens'd Men: But that to dazzle 
their Eyes, and to ſet em going out of Rome to 
their own Homes, he thought they might extri- 
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cate themſelves out of the preſent Difficulty by 
| Means of an Oath, conceiv'd in dark and equivocal 
Terms; and that it was his Opinion, an Oath to 


that Law ſhould be taken; but with this expreſs 


Proviſo, If it was Law. He added, That after 
thoſe Country People ſhould be return'd to their 
Habitations, it would be eaſy, in another leſs riotous 
Aſſembly, to demonſtrate to the People of the 
City, that the Propoſition of a Tribune, receiv'd 
only by Rioters, and in ſuch Circumſtances, as by 
Law and Religion made all Things dore on ſuch a 


Day void, could not be look'd upon as Law. 


The Hypocrite having thus varniſh'd over his 
Breach of Faith, goes from the Senate-Houſe, at- 


tended by his whole Party, directly to the Temple 


of Saturn, and there takes the Oath pure and ſimple, 
without the Reſtriction he propoſed himſelf. Thoſe 
of his Patty did the fame, and the greateſt Num- 


ber of Senators, either through Corruption, or 


Fear of Baniſhment, follow'd his Example. Me- 


tellus alone, courageouſly perſiſted in his former 


Opinion; and it was chiefly upon his Firmneſf 


that his Enemies had built and grounded theirs 
Hopes of effecting his Ruin. Saturninus, appriz d 
that he had not taken the Oath in the Time pre- 
ſcrib'd by the Law, ſends a Meſſenger to expel 


him the Senate. But the other Tribunes of the 


Metellus 
Sani d. 


People, who were not of that Cabal, and who re- 
verd the Virtue of Metellus, unanimonſly oppoſed 
and prevented the Affront deſigned to be put on 
that Man. £ | Ts 
Saturninus, incens'd to find a Stop put to his 
Deſigns, ſends for all thoſe Country People back 
again to Rome. He ſummoned the Aﬀembly, got 


up into the Roſtrum, and after having inveighed 


ſtrongly againſt Metellus, declared to all that 
Populace, That they muſt never hope for their 
Shares of the Lands, nor the Execution of the Law 
concerning it, as long as Metellus ſhould abide in 
Cr | 5 3 . Nome. 
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Rome. Upon the Remonſtrances of that ſeditious 
Tribune, the Aſſembly condemn'd Metellus to Ba- 
niſnment, if that very Day he refus'd to take the 
Oath enacted by that Law. The Nobility, the 
whole Senate, and even the honeſteſt Part of the 

People, offer'd to oppoſe this moſt unjuſt Decree 
| of the Populace. Many, out of Affection for the 
6 Perſon of Metellus, had even armed themſelves ſe- 
= ceretly under their long Robes and Town Habite. 

But that wiſe Senator, who truly loved his Coun- 

try, after having in a tender Manner returned them 
Thanks for the Love they had expreſs'd for him, 
N declar'd he would never ſuffer that a ſingle Drop 

of Blood ſhould be ſpilt on his Account. And it 
is ſaid, that after having reſolv'd to go into Ba- 
niſhment, he ſhould ſay to his intimate Friends, 
to juſtify himſelf on Account of that Reſolution, 

That either Peace and Quietneſs would be reſtor'd 
in the Common-wealth, in which Caſe he did not 
doubt of his being recalPd ; or that, if the Admi- 

niſtration remain'd in ſuch Hands as thoſe of Sa- 
turninus, nothing could be more advantageous to 
him, than to be at a Diftance from Rome. He 

then went into Exile: His Virtue and great Cha- 
rater made him to be received in every Place he 
went through, as a Fellow- Citizen: He ſeem'd 
no Stranger in any Place: And having fix'd that 
of his Abode in the Ifle of Rhodes, he there en- 
joy'd, in a ſweet Tranquility, that natural Empire, 
which Virtue beſtows without the Admiſſion of 
Places and Digniries. Foe „ 

The Common-wealth fell a Prey to Saturninus, Saturni- 

by the Retreat of Metellun. Marius, to acknow- aus 77 
ledge the Services he had done him in this Affair, 
ſuffer d him to exerciſe an open Tyranny in Nome. 

There was not any Liberty left at the Elections: 

Force carried every Thing. That furious Tri- Year of 
bune, always accompanied with a Band of Aſſaſ- Rome» 
ſins inſtead of Guards, got himſelf continued - a 
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the Tribunate for the third Time, and procur'd to 
be one of his Colleagues, a run- away Slave, named 


L. Eguilius Firmanus, who called himſelf a Son of | 


Tiberius Gracchus; he proceeded at laſt to that De- 
gree of Violence, that having reſolved to raiſe 
Glaucia, the Accomplice of all his Crimes, to the 


Memmius Conſulſhip, he cauſed Memmius, an eminent Pa- 
3 4. trician, becauſe he was Glaucia's Rival, to be beat. 


Saturni- - ſpilt with Impunity. Saturninus, Glaucia, C. Sau- 


nus an 
Glaucia 


proclaim'd themſelves the weakeſt, ſeiz d upon the Capitol 


ten to Death by P. Mettius, one of his Guards. 


This Murder caus'd the better Sort of People to 
take up Arms; even the Populace join'd the Se- 
nate; the Place of the Aſſembly was like a Field 
of Battle, where the Blood of the Citizens was 


feius, then Quæſtor, and their Party, finding 


-0Q 


Enemies to The Senate, by a public Decrce, proclaimed them 


their 
Country. 


Enemies to their Country, and order'd Makius 
to proſecute them as ſuch. He was obliged to 
arm, but he did it ſo ſlowly, as made it apparent, 


it was much againſt his Inclination, that he ey d 


the Orders of the Senate. 

The People well acquainted with his Inclina- 
tions and ſecret Intrigues, weary of his apparent 
Delays, for which he always pleaded ſome Ex- 
cuſe, and bearing with Uneaſineſs. thoſe Profli- 
gates to continue in the ſtrongeſt Part of the 
Town, cut the Pipes that carried Water into the 
Capitol, and ſoon reduced thoſe Rioters to a de- 
ſperate Thirſt. The greateſt Part, rather than 
ſurrender, were for ſetting Fire to ſome Neigh- 
bouring Houſes, in Hopes they ſhould make their 


Eſcape during the Confuſion and Tumult that is 


common in tuch Accidents: But Saturninus and 
Glaucia,: depending upon their Intimacy with Ma- 
r1vs, ſurrenderd to him. He cauſed them to be 


confin'd in the Palace, as if he deſign'd to have 
brought them to a regular Trial. But that Houſe 


| Was rather a Phger of Safety for them, than a Pri- 
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prevent their runding away, than to ſecure them 
againſt the Attempts of their Enemies. 


ſon, and he had ſet Guards upon them, leſs to 
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Theſe Precautions did not hinder the People, Saturni- 


now work'd up into a violent Paſſion, from doing 7" 


themſelves Juſtice: - Part of them drive away the 
Guards, and ſurround the Place of their Confine- 
ment; others get upon the Top of the Houle, rake 
down the Tiles, and with them and Stones kill 
Saturninus; Glaucia, Saufeius, and that Band uf Pro- 
fligates that had been ſecured there with them. 
Their Death was as the Signal for the Reſtoration 


s and 
laucia 
murder d. : 


of Melellus. His Relations, Friends, or rather the Metellus 
whole Senate, demanded his Repeal of the People Les. 


in a public Aſſembly. All unanimouſly voted his 
Return, except one ſingle Tribune of the People 


called Furius, who had the Confidence to oppoſe 


the Wiſhes of all his Fellow- citizens. 


Year of . 


Rome, 


- This Tribune was no better than the Son of a Ap. Alex, 


Freed-man; but as he was inveſted with a Dignity E 


which gave him the Right of Oppoſition, the 
Friends of Metellus did all they could to prevail 
with him to wave it. Even the Son of Metelus 

threw himſelf down at his Feet, in the Midſt of 


the Aſſembly, and with Tears in his Eyes, con- 


jur'd him to reſtore his Father to him; which was 
the Occaſion of his bearing afterwards the Sir- 
name of Metellus Pius. But the Tribune, deaf to 
all Intreaties, rejected his Petition with a very 
harſh Uſage. Luckily C. Canultius was choſen 


Tribune of the People the next Year. That Ple- 


beian Magiſtrate having a Reſpect for the great 
Merit of Metelius, not only took off this Oppoli- 
tion, but fell upon Furius himſelf, and impeach'd 
him that Moment before the People. He laid be- 
fore them, with a great deal of Rhetoric, his In- 
humanity, and the ill Uſe he had made of the 


Prerogatives of his Dignity. He urged, that to 


latisfy his private Paſſion, he had deprived his 
14 Countiy 


3 
is. in 
Rader. 
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The Tri- Country of one of the beſt Citizens in the whole 
zune Furi- Common-wealth. In ſhort, he render d his Col- 
us ten i league ſo odious, that the People, without ſo 
> much as hearing his Defence, tore him immedi- 
lace. ately to Pieces. And the Tribunate, that facred 

Ap. Alex. —— which had been eſtabliſhed for no 
bid. other End, than to protect and defend the Ci- 
tizens, was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for 

having attempted to carry his Authority too far. 

The Reſtoration of Metelles meeting with no 
farther Obſtacle, he returned to Rome. The 
whole City went out to meet him, and his Return 
was a real Triumph. The whole Day was not 
ſufficient for receiving the Compliments of the Se- 

nate, and the Applauſes of the People. Every 
Body thought they faw Juſtice, Peace, and Liberty, 
Marius return with him. Marius alone, always jealous 
£oes into of his Glory, and not able either to hinder or 
8 to bear his Return, went out of Rome, and im- 
bark d, under Pretence of going into Aa, to offer 
certain Sacrifices, which he had vo. d, as he faid, 
to the Mother of the Gods, duri the War with 
the Tentones and Cimbri. Beſides the Preſence of 
Metelles, which he ſhunn'd, and which ſeem'd to 
reproach him continually with Ungratefulneſs, 
there was a ſecret Motive which obliged him to 
quit Rome, and go as far as Aa. Marius, a 
* great General, but of a rough Temper, and ac- 
cuſtom'd to that abſolute Authority which 

along with che Command of the Armies, did in a 
Manner languiſh in peaceable Times, and even 
wanted thoſe Talents which. are neceſſary to gain 
 5ugrranh in a Common-wealth, where generally 
Men were advanced to the Adminiftration-by their 
Eloquence. 
A War was neceſſary for him to regain bis Cre- 
dit. If we may believe Plutarch, the private De- 
fign of his Voyage was to kindle one in Afie, and 
n. 3 into a ä 
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of War againſt Mſithridates, the moſt powerful 
King in all 3 _ was fuſpected of my 
into Leagues, and making Preparations againſt the 
Romans. Marin: — have been wonderfully 
of effecting his not doubting but he 

ould have the Command of the Forces employ d 
in that War, gain new Victories, and enrich his 
Family with the Spoils of the Eat. | 

It is ſaid, that being at the Court of that great Marius at 


Prince, and having made him fome Overtures, to Mithrida- 


ſound his Intentions, when he found that Afitbri. tes f court. 
Aates did not anſwer directly to the Point, Ft is 
1 Mithridates (faid he) either that yon find Plut. in 
4 Way to become more powerful than the Romans, Mario. 
ſubmit to the Law of the firongeſf. The King of 
Pontus, 2 of his —— and uſed 
to the ſlaviſh Language commonly e in King's 
Palaces, ieemed furprized at the Diſcourſe of that 
bold Common-wealth's Man: But as he was no 
leſs a Politician than a great General, and as his 
Preparations were not yet compleat, he concealed 
his Diſpleaſure, and ſent Marius away loaded with 
Preſents. ; 
That Roman, after having viſited Part of Aa, Marius 
returned to Rome, where he found bur few Friends, meers wvith 
and yet leſs Credit. His harſh and haughty Man- 32 
„ — 
every Body thinks hi y near upon the 
Level with the beſt, and where the great ac- 
quire and preſerve their Creatures only by their 
areſſes and good Offices. He met with the Fate 
of moſt great Warriors, who live to be old in a 
Peace of long Continuance; that is to ſay, his Vic- 
tories were forgot; and he was look'd upon, fays 
Plutarcb, at beſt, like thoſe old Weapons, d 
all over with Ruſt, and laid by as uſeleſs for the 
future. Beſides, there was a new Race of younger 
Generals, who had all the Favour of the 


Public; and among thoſe of the Patrician yt 
BT OT S's"; | ED : : * 
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Syllz's der the moſt taken Notice of, Ha, whom we have 
Eukgy, mentioned before, held the firſt Rank. | 
We have ſeen how dextrouſly that Patrician had 
at once put an End to. the Numidian War, by oblig- 
ing Bocchus to deliver Juguriba up to him. It 
was with the ſame Ability, that whilſt the Romans 
had their Hands full with the Cimbri, and Te egtones, 
he hindered the Marfi * from declaring for thoſe 
Barbarians. © Nobody, next to Marius, had a 
greater Share in the Defeat, of the Cimbri, one of 
Marius Whole: Kings he took Priſoner himſelf. 
Hatred 10 Marius, jealous. of all Sorts of Merit, but F 
Sylla. of the Characters built on the Fame of warlike 
| Exploits, forced Sylla, by repeated ill Uſage, to 
quit the Service. Catulus, who knew his Valour 
and Capacity, offered him in his Army the ſame 
Poſt he had enjoyed in that of Marius, with the 
additional Promiſe of repoſing an entire Confi- 
dence in him. Hlla, full of Fire, Action, and 
Courage. was a great Help to him in all the Parts 
that ate particularly the General's; and as Catulas 
was old and flow, every Thing fell upon lla. 
He it was that regulated the Marches, Imcamp- 
ments, Detatchments of Parties, and took Care to 
ſupply the Army with Proviſions. Nothing was 
out of bis Way. And whilſt Marius wanted Ne- 
ceſſaries in his Camp, there was ſo great an Abun- 
dance in that of Catulus, that his Soldiers beſtow' d 
Quangities-very liberally on thoſe of his Colleague. 
It is ſaid, that Marius thereupon conceived the 
moſt violent Jealouſy againſt Sy/la, that he look'd 
on that Liberality as an indirect Method of ſedueing 
his Soldiers, and that it was one of the Motives 
that kindled afterwards between them that Hatred, 
the Conſequences whereof were fo fatal to the 
Common-wealth. That Hatred began to ſhow 


— 


* { Nation of Italy, bordering on the Samnites, and inhabit- 
| ing that Part of the AE of Oops: OT call d the farther 


Ab uzz0. 
. itſelf 
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itſelf on Occaſion of ſome Repreſentation of the 
Victory by Figures, and of certain golden Images, 
which Boccbus conſecrated in the Capitol. Thoſe 
Images deſcribed the Manner in which he had de- 
livered Fugurtha into the Hands of Sylla. Marius 
' attempted to carry off thoſe Monuments, becauſe 
they ſeemed to attribute to his Quæſtor, who was 
but an inferior Officer, all the Glory of an Event, 
which had happened during his Conſulſhip. Hlla, 
on his Side, oppoſed: it with all his Credit, and an 
inſuperable Firmneſs. They very near came to 
Blows, and this at a Time when every Thing 
at Rome was Carried by mere Force-and Violence. 
Every Body took Party according to his Intereſt 
or.Inclination; all Rome was divided; and a Matter 
of ſo little Moment, maintained on both Sides 
by two proud and haughty Men, who hated each 
other, revived. that Antipathy between the No- 
bility and People, which derived its Beginning 
almoſt from the very Foundation of the Common- 
wealth. Cabals and Factions were formed; each 
called upon his Friends and Dependants to aſſiſt 
him. In ſhort, the City was in that turbulent 
Motion, which is commonly a Fore- runner of a 
Civil War, when the Death of Livius Druſus oc- 
caſioned the Social War, that ſuſpended all thoſe, 
domeſtic Strifes. | 
It may not be amiſs here to explain in what Origin of 
Manner this foreign War took its Birth within e Social 
Rome itſelf, and afterwards ſpread all over Itah. Ty 
The Romans were wont to vary their Forms of 
Government, according to the Temper and Cuſ- 
| toms of the different Nations that were ſubje& to 
them. The Citizens, whether they dwelt in Rome, Roman 
or in any Part of the Country, being regiſtered in Cirizen: ; 
the Rolls of their Tribe, gave their Names in to % 7 
the Cenſors, thoſe of their Children, their Slaves, 
as alſo a Valuation of their Eſtates z upon which 
the Taxes they were to pay were regulated. * 5 
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but Citizens were allow 'd to lift in thoſe invincible 


which made Rome the Miſtreſs of the 
World. They choſe their Commanders and their 
Magiſtrates. They voted for Peace, or for War; 


and the Right of voting being attach'd to the 


Quality of each Roman Citizen, made every one 2 
Sharer in the Sovereignty of the State. The ſe- 
veral Nations of Latium (the Latin Country) had 
either ſubmitted themſelves to the Common-wealth, 
or had been conquered and ſubdued by Force of 
Arms. They were obliged to pay the Taxes that 


vere impoſed on them; and furniſhed, in Times of 


War, ſuch a Number of Horſe and Foot, as were 
demanded of them. In other Matters, though in 
ſome Reſpect they made a Part of the Common- 
wealth, and help'd to bear the Charges of it, yet 
were they not admitted to Offices, nor td they any 

Right of voting. It is true, that in dangerous or 
difficult Times, in order to bind them the faſter to - 


the Intereſts of the Common-wealth, ſome Indul- 


gence was ſhown them in thoſe Points, as was par- 
ticularly done at the Time of the ſecond Punic Wars 
leſt thoſe different Nations, which altogether, and 


united, made the greateſt Strength of the Common- 


wealth, ſhould be debauch'd by Hanmbal, full as 
much ſkill'd in bringing about ſuch Sort of De- 


fections and Revolts, as he was o be dreaded in the 


Field. But as ſoon as the Danger was over, the 


Romans omitted no Means to make them ſenſible, 
that thoſe Conceſſions had been deſigned only as 
occaſional Favours, from which they were not for 


Privileges the future to claim any Right. However, every | 


of La- 


tium. 


City ih Latium was governed by one of her own 
Citizens, elected by a Majority of Voices, who, 
under the Title of Prætor, adminiſtred Juſtice to 
them: And that Prætor, after the Expiration of 
his Office, was regiſter'd as a Roman Citizen. 
That Office conferred on him the Privileges of 
Nobility ; and this Prerogative — ont 
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State from all other Countries, which were called 
Provinces of the Common-wealth; to which a 


Prætor was ſent from Rome, to adminiſter Juſtice, - 


and a Quæſtor to the Taxes. 3 
Theſe Nations in the Neighbourhood of Rome, 
ve obſerved before, had long demanded the 
Right and Name of Roman Citizens. They re- 
monſtrated, That they paid conſiderable Taxes: 
That in War Time, their Country alone raiſed 
double the Number of Forces, to what Rome and 
its Territories did: That the Common-wealth ow'd 
partly to their Valour that prodigious Power to 
which it was riſen: And that it was but juſt they 
ſhould ſhare the Honours of a State, whoſe Em- 

ire they had enlarg'd by their Arms. We have 
Len above in what Manner Caius Gracchus periſh'd, 
for having endeavoured to obtain that Ri 
of Roman Citizens for the Latins. The Senate 
and Nobles oppoſed him; pretending it was nat 
Juſt to make thoſe their Equals and Fellow-Citi- 
rens, who were in Reality Subjects of the Com- 
mon - wealth. But the true Motive of their Oppo- 
ſition was, that they could not bear any Body 
ſhould go about to render the Party of the People 
ſtronger, by making it more numerous with theſe 
Aſſociates. The Death of Caius did not frighten p,ufus'; 
|  Druſus, becauſe he flattered himſelf with Succeſs, Scheme. 

if he took another Method, by ſeeking to make 

himſelf the Mediator betwixt the two Parties: A 
Deſign, in Truth, very commendable ; but as 
work beyond his Capacity, as his Credit. It was 
to render himſelf agreeable to both, that he pro- 
poſed, during 8 Tribunage, to reſtore to r ef 


the Senate the Right of enquiring into the Crimes Rome, 
of Extortion, which had been conferred on the 662. 
Equeſtrian Order; and to make that ſecond Order 
amends, by letting into the Senate three hun- 
dred of them; and by Favour of thaſe two Laws, 
he-endeaveured to get thoſe of Caius Gracchus to 
ee > | | pals, 
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| paſs, relating ta the Diviſion of Lands, and the 
Rights of Citizenſhip, in Behalf of the Latlins. 

Tit. Liv. .. But he found the. Senators and the Knights 


* 1. equally averſe to thoſe Propoſals. The Senate 

—_ . 2 ſeemed to reſent, that a Tribune ſhould offer to 

c. 18. thruſt into that auguſt Aſſembly three hundred 

Autor de Knights, who muſt carry all before them by their 

2 age Numbers: And thoſe of the Knights, who had 

utter. e. d. Reaſon to fear they ſhould not be of the three 

hundred deſigned for Senators, would not conſent 

that their Body ſhould be deprived of a Juriſdiction 

and a Tribunal, which made them very conſider- 

Cic. in able in Rome. So that theſe two Orders, though 

Cluent. qgtherwiſe divided in their Intereſts; yet agreed to 

TheGran- reject the Laws propoſed by Druſus. He met (till 

dees ofpoſe with a ſtronger Oppoſition about the Laws of 

Druſus. Caius; which he deſigned to renew. The very 

Name of Agrarian Laws ſtirr'd up the Reſentment 

of thoſe, who were poſſeſſed of Eſtates in con- 

quered Lands: And the great Men of Rome, accu- 

ſtom'd to that Empire they exerciſed over the Na- 

tions ſubjected to the Common- wealth, could never 

forgive Druſus the Attempt of making thoſe their 

Fellow-citizens, whom they always looked upon 

as their Subjects. Such oppoſite Intereſts gave 

Birth to continual Diſputes in all: their Aſſem- 

blies: And as every Thing there was carried leſs 

| by the Rules of Equity, than by the Strength and 

Credit of each Party; a great Body of Latins was 

come to Rome, to ſupport their Protector: But that 

avail'd him not; he could not eſcape the Fury of 

his Oppoſers. Surrounded by: a. Multitude of 

People that were about his Tribunal, which he had 

auuſed to be placed in a dark Gallery in his Houle, 
Druſus* he was ſtabb' d in his Side with a Knife, which the 

Aabb'd. Murderer left in the Wound, and of which he 

died. It was impoſſible to diſcover who gave the 

Blow, he being loſt. in the Crowd: But Quintius 

Varius, Tribune of the People, made himſelf ſuſ- 

3 | e | pected, | 
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pected, by a Law which he propoſed ſomE Time 

after the Death of Druſus. That Law declared 
Traitors, and Enemies of the State, all. ſuch as 
ſhould propoſe again to grant the Prerogative of 


Citizenſhip to Strangers, or Nations of Laß, that 8 91 
were Subjects of the Common- wealth. 2529? | 


_F »® 


The Death:of Druſus, murdered: in his Fribuz Social 

nk for having attempted to procure the Right of 7" 
Citizens ta thoſe Nations, gave Birth to that War — 
which was called Social, or of the Confederates: 663. 
Thoſe Nations, enraged to ſee themſelves fruſtra - 95 lx 1. 1 
ted of their Hopes and Pretenſions, by the Mur- Y 1 y - 
der of their Protector, reſolved to obtain their ., 135 1 
Ends by Force of Arms. The principal Cities 
firſt ſent Deputies to each other privately to com- 
municate their Reſentment. Next, they ſigned a 
League, and gave each other mutual Hoſtages. 
Every Diſtrict made a Proviſion of Arms and 
Horſes : Soldiers were liſted; Generals appointed. 
T. Afranius, P. Ventidius, M. Egnatius, and Vetius 
Cato, all Officers of great Name, were to com- 
mand different Bodies. But before they began any 
Acts of Hoſtility, they ſent Deputies to Rome, de- 
manding, in the Name of all the Nations in /taly, 
that were either Allies, or Dependants on the 
Common-wealth, to be received into the Number 
of Roman Citizens. 

The Senate, equally informed of their Prom. 

ſions, and of their Forces, peremptorily refuſed to 
hear their Deputies ; and Word was ſent them, 
That they ſhould have no Audience, till thoſe 
that ſent them had departed from the Confederacy 
they had lately, ſigned : And with this Anſwer 
they were diſmiſſed. 

The Confederates, upon the Return of their De- 
puties, took up Arms every where at the ſame 
Time. At once was ſeen, in the Heart of Italy, 
an Army of an hundred thouſand Men, all in 
Conſpiracy againſt Rome: And what rendered 


1 | thoſe 
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thoſe Forces formidable, was, that they were 
commanded by — — who had been 
T and Diſ- 


cipline. 
i The Senate, on its Part, Na with uncommon 
peed, and raiſed a greater Number of Legions 
than uſual. Sextus Julius Ceſar, and P. Ratiltus 
Lupus, both Conſuls this Year, took the Field, 
and headed each an Army. They had for Lieu- 
tenants, C. Marius, Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius Sylla, 
and Licinius Craſſus ; who bore the Character of 
being the ableft Generals of the Roman State, and 
who had all of them commanded Armies as Con- 


 futs and Generals. But the Love of their Coun- 


try was the Cauſe that thoſe very Men, who had 
commanded in chief during one Year, did not diſ- 


dain to ſerve the following in the ſame Armies as 


Licutenants. To them the Titles of Pro-conſuls was 
ven; and though always dependant on the two 
onſuls, and — Directions, yet they commanded 

— Bodies, becauſe of the many Places n 

they had Enemies to oppoſe. 

[over had the Common- wealth ſo many differ- 
ent Armies, at the fame Time, in 1taly "iavee. 
For Fear of a Surprize, Guards were quartered at 
all the Gates and Avenues of Rome, during a War, 


wherein the Soldiery of the two oppoſite Parties 
were dreſſed in the ſame Manner, {ſpoke the fame 


Language, and knew each other; ſo that it was 
not eaſy to diſtinguiſh between the Citizen and 


the Enemy. Many were the bloody Rencounters, 


Battles and Cities taken. Fortune often cha 


| Sides, which weakened each of them by Turns, 


without abating any Thing of their Fierceneſs and 


The Senate F ury. At laſt the Senate obſerving, that-even the 


Fawour- 
able to 
Allies. 


Victories gained by the Common-wealth were fatal 
and deſtructive; and that by deſtroying its Allies, 


it loft ſo many brave Soldiers, who before fought 


its Battles; that wile Body chought fit to. NN | 
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of its former Stiffneſs, yet gave Way but gradually, 
by little and little, that they might. ſtill Keep up 
the Dignity of the Roman Name; and alſo, by 
that Method, to ſow Diviſions among the Allies. 
That Right and Prerogative of Citizens, which had 
occaſion d this War, was at firſt granted only to 
the neareſt Neighbours of Rome, or ſuch as had not 
taken up Arms, or offer'd the firſt to lay them 


down. This Conduct allay'd the Fire of the 


Enemies: The Confederates diſtruſting each other, 
haſten'd to make their ſeparate Peace: And the 
Romans, on their Side, thought it became their 
Greatneſs better, to abate of their Demands in Be- 
half of a divided and weaken'd Enemy, than to have 
given Way to the entire Body of the Confederacy, 
even when it was in its greateſt Strength. At laſt 


all theſe ſeveral Nations ſucceſſively, obtain'd the 


Right of Citizens of Rome, except the Lucaniaus and 
Samnites, their Neighbours, a fierce and courageous 


People, jealous of, and Enemies to, Rome's Great- 
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neſs, and who maintain'd the War ſome time longer; App. 


though it was more an effect of their Inveteracy, 9 


than an Argument of their Strength. 
Although the Senate had granted that Preroga- 
tive to the Neighbours of Rome, they almoſt re- 


duc'd it to nothing by the Manner and Articles of 


the Convention. For, inſtead of diſtributing that 
Multitude of new Citizens into the old five and 
thirty Tribes, where, by their Numbers, they would 
have been Maſters of almoſt all Deliberations; the 
Senate very dextrouſly, and with their own Con- 
ſent, made eight new Tribes of them all. And as 
by their Creation, they were always the laſt that 
gave their Votes; there was no need of counting 


lex. I. 1. 
el. Pat. 
6 its 


them, when the old Tribes did agree. So that this £94: new 
Right of Burgherſhip, which had coſt the Confede- 7” iber. 


rates ſo much Blood, was to them ſcarce any Thing 


but an empty Title, without Authority, and with- 


out Buſineſs. 3 
II. K It 
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lt was not long before they were ſenſible, that 
they had been pur altogether under the eight laſt 
Tribes, with no other View, than to render their 
Votes uſeleſs. The Senate however flatter'd them- 
ſelves, that by this Stratagem they had reſtor'd 
Peace to Italy, and thought of making War in the 
Eaſt; when the Jealouſy betwixt the Great occa- 
fion'd a Civil- war to enſue immediately upon that 
of the Confederates. Marius, upwards of ſeven- 
ty Years old, had not maintain'd in this War, 
that great Reputation, which he had acquir'd in 
that againſt the Teutones and Cimbri; whether be- 
cauſe of the Heavineſs and Slowneſs concomitant to 
old Age, or that Fortune had not thrown Occa- 
fions of ſignalizing himſelf in his Way, cannot be 
known : For he had even kept himſelf almoſt all 
along upon the defenſive. Sa, on the contrary, 
lively, active and impetuous, had gain'd great 
Battles, taken conſiderable Towns, and had diſt in- 
guiſh'd himſelf throughout this War by ſo many 
and glorious Succeſſes, that immediately upon the 
Peace, he had the Conſulate conferr'd upon him, 
Sylla /zxt as the firſt Reward of his Services. He was after- 
_ 5 wards declar'd Governor of Aſia Minor, and Com- 
tes. mander in Chief in the War againſt Mitbrida- 
tes; the mightieſt Prince of all the Eaſt, a great 
Year of General; but unjult, cruel, bloody, as moſt Con- 
_ querors are, and whoſe Empire was moſtly made 
>*, up of States uſurp'd from his Neighbours. His 
Forces were proportion'd to his Deligns and Am- 
bition. They reckon'd in his Armies no leſs than 
two hundred and fifty thouſand Foot, fifty 
thouſand Horſe, and an infinite Number of arm'd 
Chariots: And his Sea-Ports contain'd more than 
ſour hundred Ships of War. Able Generals were 
at the Head of thoſe different Bodies; but he 
himſelf was ſtill the prime Director of the whole: 
And where he did not command in Perſon, he 
alone directed their Operations. He had made 


himſelf 
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himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia and Bithinia, which Mithrida- 

he had conquer'd from Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, tes's Uſure 

the Sovereigns of thoſe Kingdoms, and Allies of?“ . 

the Roman State. All Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, 

Athens, and moſt of the Cyclades Iſlands, had unger- 

gone the ſame Fate. And the Senate having ſent to 

him, to deſire he would withdraw his Forces from 

all thoſe Provinces which were under the Pro- 

tection of the Common-wealth ; that Prince, to 

ſhew he feared neither their Power nor Reſentment, 

cauſed in one Day above one hundred and fifty Romans 

thouſand Romans to be murder'd, moſt of them =«rder'd 

Merchants; who, truſting to the Peace, had ſettled 3 1 10 

and traded in the Eaſt, and in the principal Towns 3% ,- © 

of Greece. He threaten'd Rome itſelf, and all 7aly, 150,000 

with the Power of his Arms, when Sylla was ene Day. 

named to have the Direction of the War againſt] e. ** 

him. | | 1 
Marius, whoſe Ambition was yet like that of Conpetiti- 

a young Man, and who (as we have ſeen) aim'd en %*1wreen 

at that Command, look'd on this Preference as an , Ila. 

| Injuftice done to him. It ſeem'd as if all the Pre- 85 

ferments of the Common wealth did of Right be- 

long to him. He reſolv'd to carry that of making 

War upon Mithridates, from Sylla. He brought Vell. Pat. 

over to his Intereſt a Tribune of the People, call-l- 2. 

ed P. Sulpitius, an inveterate Enemy to Sylla; a 

great Orator, a bold and enterprizing Man; who, 

beſides, was much regarded in Keme, upon Account 

of his great Riches, and of his vaſt Number of 

Clients; and yet more fear'd for the Miſchief he 

could do, and the Influence and Intereſt his Office 

gave him. . | 

Theſe two Men, united in the common Hatred Marius »- 

they bore to Syl/a, and to the Body of the Nobi- —_— 

lity, agreed, before they declared themſelves, ge ben 

to ſtrengthen their Party. To ſucceed herein, 

Sulpitius, who had diſcover'd how much the Con- 

federates were diſſatisfied to ſee themſelves rank'd 

K 2 in 
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in the eight lowermoſt Tribes of the Common- 
wealth; propoſed in their Behalf to ſuppreſs thoſe 

eight Tribes, and to incorporate afterwards all thoſe 

Tralians that compos'd them, into the five and thirty 

ancient Tribes. He promis'd himſelf from their 

great Numbers, to become Maſter of all public 
Reſolutions. The ancient Citizens, inſtructed by 

the Senate, ſoon perceived, that if theſe new Tribes 

were let in amongſt them, the Strangers, who 

were but lately admitted to the Rank of Citizens 

by Favour, weuld inſenſibly ruin the Credit of 

thoſe very Men, who had conferr'd that Favour on 

them. Thoſe Conſiderations determin'd them to 

oppoſe the Publication of that Law. The Tribune, 

on his Side, ſupported by thoſe new Citizens, whom 

he on purpoſe ſent for to Rome, was reſolv'd to 

b make it paſs by main Force. The two Parties 
| came to Blows ; and there were a great Number of 
Citizens kilFd on both Sides, during the Conteſt, 

The Night coming on, parted the Aſſembly be- 

fore any Thing was decided. 

Sulpiti- The Conſuls, to diſtance the Day of another 
us's n/o- Aſſembly, proclaim'd Holy Days upon different 
Pretences; during which, it was forbidden to do 
any Buſineſs. Sulpitius, without any Regard to thoſe 
Holy-Days, ſummon'd the People. He came 
there himſelf at the Head of ſix hundred of his 
Party, with Arms under their Gowns; a Sort of 
Guards that every where attended him, and which 
The Anti- he uſed to call the Auti Senate. He ſent to the 
Senate ef two Conſuls, ſummoning them to come to the Al- 
Sulpitivs: ſembly, ang inſtantly to revoke the Holy-Days 
which they had proclaim'd ; that the People might 

be at Liberty to give their Votes about the abroga- 


* 


ting the eight late Tribes, as he had propos'd in 


the laſt Meeting. ; 

A Tunit. This Diſcourſe rais'd a great Commotion betwixt 
the old and new Citizens. Thoſe of Sulpitius's Side 

drew their Swords, and fell on the People, who 

| ran 
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ran away; and the Son of Q. Pompeius, Son-in-Plut. in 
Law to Sj/la, was kill'd, as he was ſuccouring his Sa. 
Father. Pompeius hid himſelf in the Throng : Sylla 
being purſued by his Enemies, fled into the very Sylla flies 
Houſe of Mas jus, having found the Door open. % Mari- 
Maxivs, tho? naturally cruel and revengeful, for- us's Houſe, 
| hore killing a Man who had taken 22 in his | 
Houſe : He fav'd his Life, But to keep it, he was 
obliged to return to the Aſſembly, and to declare, 

That he aboliſh'd and repeal'd the Holy-Days. He 
then withdrew himſelf from that Aſſembly ; and not 
thinking himſelf any longer ſafe in Rome, where 
the oppoſite Party prevail'd, he quitted the City He #izs 
inſtantly, and made haſte to put himſelf at the Head en 
of thoſe Troops, which he commanded in the Rome. 
Confederate War, and which were to march under 
his Command into the Eaſt, againſt Mithridates. 

The Holy-Days being repeal'd, and both the Con- 
ſuls fled, Sulpitius, now Maſter and Abſolute in 
Rome, got without any Difficulty the Law to pals, 
that had been tae Occaſion of the Tumult: And by 
the ſame Law, ke took from Sylla the Command of 
the Army above-mention'd, cauſing the People to 
commiſlion Mar Is in his Stead. - | 

That General ſent immediately ſome Officers of Idem. Ap. 
his Party, to take Poſſeſſion of the Command till he bd. 
could go himſelf: But Hlla had prevented them, e, " 
as we have related. He had drawn over all the Marius 

Soldiers to his Intereſt; giving them Hopes of en- and Slla. 
riching them with the Spoils of the EA; fo that 3 1 
inſtead of obeying the Orders that came from Ma- 
Rlus, they knock'd his Officers on the Head, and 
beſought Sa to lead them againſt his Enemies at 
Rome, before he tranſported them to Aa. Max ius, 
incens'd at the Death of his Officers, uſed Re- 
Prizals; cauſed ſeveral of Has Friends to be put 
to Death, and their Houſes to be plunder'd : Which Sylla 
obliged others haſtily to quit Rome, and ſeek a Re- h 
fuge in Sylla's Camp. Theſe Maſſacres determin'd Rome 

| | K 3 7; Ve 
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the latter to march ſtrait to Rowe. He was at the 
Head of fix Legions ; whoſe Soldiers, animated with 
his Spirit, ſought nothing but Revenge and Plunder. 
But ſeveral Officers, averſe to turntheir Arms againſt 
their own Country, quitted the Service; ſo that no- 
thing was ſeen on che Roads, but People flying from 
the City to the Camp, to eſcape Marivus's Cruelty, 
and on the other Hand, People that were going from 
the Camp to Rome, to avoid taking either Side in this 
Civil-war. In the mean Time Sylla was ſtill approach- 
ing; and he was met on the way by Q, Pompeius, his 
Colleague i in the Conſulſhip, who join'd him. 

Malus and Sulpitius, who had no Army to 
oppoſe him, interpoſed the Authority of the Magi- 
ſtracy, and lent to him Brutus and Servilius, both 
Prætors, with their Adherents z who very haugh- 
tily commanded Sa to ſtop his March, His Sol- 
diers, incens'd at the Manner in which thoſe two 
Prætors had ſpoke to their General, broke the 
Faſces and Axes, which the Lictors were wont to 
carry Before thoſe Magiſtrates. They fell upon 
them, tore their purple Gowns, and had certainly 
kill'd them, if Hylla had not prevented. 

The Diſorder thoſe two Magiſtrates were in, 
when they re-enter'd Rome, made them ſenſible, 
that all Reſpect for the Laws was laid aſide, and 
that Violence and ſuperior Power was henceforth 
to determine ali Things. Marius and Sulpitius, 
who knew themſelves in no Condition to reſiſt a 
potent and incenſed Enemy, diſpatch'd to him, in 
the Name of the Senate, ſome new Deputies to en- 
deavour at leaſt to retard his March, Thoſe De- 
puties intreated the two Conſuls to ſuſpend their 
Anger and Reſentment, and not to bring their 
Army nearer to Rome than about “ five Miles, 
telling them, that while their Troops were re- 
frething themſelves, the Senate was in Hopes of 


Five Miles, or forty Stadia, or two F nch Leagues. 
bringing 
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bringing Matters to an Accommodation, and 
giving them full Satisfaction. | 

The two Conſuls eaſily perceiving, that they were App. 
amuſed only to give Time to Mas ius to raiſe For- Alex. I. 1. 
ces; in order to deceive the Depuries, made as if | 
they accepted their Propoſals. SyLLA, in their 
Preſence, commanded his Officers to mark out a 
Camp, and to appoint Quarters in the Neighbour- 
hood they were in. Bur no ſooner were the Depu- Sylla en- 
ties gone, but he ſent all his Horſe at their Heels, 5 Rome 
and ſoon began his March with his whole Army, —_ "A 
arriving before the Gates of Rome, when his Ene- 
mies believed him ſtill in his Camp. | 

His Forces enter'd the City Sword in Hand, as 

they would have done a Town taken from an Ene- 
my by Storm. MaARlus and SuLPITIvus, though 
ſurprized, oppoſed their Paſſage with a Body of 
their Party that had join'd them; and the People, 
tearing the Town ſhould be plunder'd, declared in 
their Favour, and threw Darts and Stones from the 
Tops of the Houſes on SyLLa's Soldiers. But that 
General having threatened to ſet Fire to them, and 
taken a Torch in his own Hand, the People diſ- 
continu'd thoſe Acts of Hoſtility, and remain'd 
Spectators of the Fight between the two Parties. Plut. in 
In vain did Maxrivs and SuLPirivs call them to Sylla. 
their Aid, though they promiſed Liberty to ſuch 
Slaves as ſhould arm 1n their Defence ; Nobody of- 

fer'd to ftir; and SyLLa's Forces ſtill gaining 

Ground, drove them to the Temple of the God- 
deſs Tellus, whence they were oblig'd to fly and Marius 
quit Rome. SYLLa ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the/** 
City, poſted Guards in all the open Places, to pre- 
vent Diſorder. He even cauſed ſome of his Sol- Sylla 
diers to be puniſh'd ſeverely, for having entered 7mains 
ſome Houſes to plunder them; and he was himſelf 
buſy all Night in viſiting the different Quarters, to 
reſtrain the Soldiers, commonly inſolent upon a 
Victory, and to prevent the Citizens being abuled, 

2. X 4 The 
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The two Conſuls having employed the whole 
Night in providing for the public Safety, their 
next Care in the Morning was to get their Con- 
duct, though very extraordinary, approved and 
authorized by ſome new Laws, and to cloath 
themſelves, at leaſt outwardly, with ſome Show 
of Right, which ſeldom fails thoſe who have the 
Power in their Hands. To obtain this, they 
form'd the Deſign of raiſing anew the Authority 
of the Senate, which the Tribunes of the People 
had much impaired by that infinite Number of 
new Laws made to favour the People, moſt of 
which had been enacted by ſeditious Men, and an 
arm'd Force. With that View they ſummon'd an 
Aſſembly of the Roman People. SYLLa, naturally 
a good Orator, deplored the Calamities of the 
Common-wealth, in Terms no leſs moving than 
lively. He repreſented to the Aſſembly, that the 


Differences which for ſo long a Time had diſturb'd 


the City and the State, proceeded only from the 


mutinous and turbulent Spirit of the Tribunes, 


who, to make themſelves conſiderable, omitted 
nothing that could provoke the Hatred of the Peo- 
ple againſt the Senate. That thoſe popular Magi- 
ſtrates, who had been inſtituted in the Beginning 


with no other View, than to prevent Violence 


which ſhould be offer'd to any Roman Citizen, had 
imperceivably, and under different Colours, ren- 
dered themſelves abſolute Maſters of the whole 
Adminiſtration. That by new Laws, unknown 
to their Anceſtors, they had found the Secret to re- 


duce to nothing the Authority of the Conſuls, and 


the Dignity of the Senate. That to cauſe thoſe 
Innovations and Encroachments, which they co- 
vered over with the plauſible Name of Laws, to 
be tolerated, they had in the Election of Magi- 
ſtrates, aboliſhed the Cuſtom, eſtabliſh'd from 


Time immemorial, of taking the Votes of Centu- 


ries; and in the Room of that ancient Method, had 
| | ſubſtituted | 
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ſabſtituted that of collecting the Votes by Tribes, 
and chiefly in the Election of Tribunes of the 
People. That by this Change, wherein the Votes of 


the Nobles, and the Rich, were confounded with 


thoſe of the Poor, inſtead of being told by Centu- 


ries, the Populace was become the Maſters of all 


Elections, and that their Choice moſt commonly 
fell upon ſeditious Men, rather than People of 
good Characters. That to root out Abuſes ſo per- 
nicious to the Quiet of the Common- wealth, it was 


his Opinion, That for the future it ſhould not be 


allowed, that any Body, of what Condition ſoever, 
ſhould propoſe to the People any Law, that had 


not been before approved by the Senate. Laſtly, 


That in Elections Votes ſhould no longer be taken 
but by Claſſes, which were a Sort of Rolls, in 
which all the Citizens were divided by Centuries, 
according to their Eſtates and Rank; but the firſt 


Claſs whereof, conſiſting of the richeſt, contain'd 


alone more Centuries than all the other Claſſes put 
together; which render'd that firſt Claſs, when all 
its Centuries agreed, the Arbiters of all Delibera- 
tions. SYLLA added, That it was needful to for- 


bid the Tribunes making thoſe continual Speeches, 
which were ſo many Trumpets of Sedition; and 


that to reduce within juſt Bounds, the exorbitant 
Ambition of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, it was ne- 
ceſſary to enact a ſolemn Law, that ſhould pro- 
nounce every Citizen, who had bore the Tribunate, 

incapable of any other Magiſtracy for the future. 
Theſe Propoſals, coming from'a Man who was 
at the Head of ſix Legions, and Maſter of Rome, 
ſoon acquired the Form of ſo many Laws. No- 
body durſt oppoſe him; all gave Way to his Au- 
thority ; and Rome, under his Conſulate, aſſumed 
as 1t were a new Face., After he had eſtabliſhed 
his Authority on a ſolid Foundation, he gave his 
Mind to the revenging his private Injuries. We 
have before ſaid, that Marivs, with the Agree- 
| : ment 
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ment of Sulpitius the Tribune, had caus'd the Com- 
mand of the Army againſt MirRRI DATES to be 
conferr'd on him. SyLLA got that Decree repeal- 
ed, and at the ſame Time that Law revok'd, which 
Sulpitius had publiſh'd, and by which he had ad- 
mitted the Confederates into the five and thirty old 
Tribes. All that had happen'd then was aſcribed 
to Compulſion and Violence, whilſt he, that com- 
plain'd of it, was in a manner holding a Dagger 
at the Throat of his Fellow- Citizens. Next to this, 


Articles of Impeachment were drawn up againſt 


C. Malus, young Malus, his Son, twelve Se- 
nators, the chief of their Party, and the Tribune 
Sulpitius, for having been the Authors of the laſt 
Inſurrection. They were abſent, and their Ac- 
cuſer was the Man who then commanded in Rome 
with an abſolute Authority; ſo that the Proceſs 
againſt 'em was ſoon ended. They were declared 


Enemies of the Roamn State: Rewards were ſet. 


upon their Heads: They were interdicted Water 


and Fire, which comprehends in that Roman Judi- 


Murmur. 
ings 

_ againſt 
Sylla. 


Clary Stile, all Manner of Subſiſtence and Aſ- 
ſiſtance from any Body; and the Decree of the Se- 
nate was proclaimed in Rome, and in all the Pro- 
vinces of the Roman State, by Sound of Trumpet, 
ordaining they ſhould every where be proſecuted 
at the public Charge, and be put to Death, as 
ſoon as ever they could be found. SyLLa did at 
the ſame Time detach ſome Troops on all Sides to 
hunt them down. Mar1vs however eſcaped their 
Diligence; but the Tribune Slpitius was found by 
ſome of SyLLa's Horſe in the Moors and Marſhes 
of Laurentum. His Head being cut off, was carried 
to Rome, and nail'd to the Roſtru;t. That terrible 
Sight was an Omen of all the Blood that the Am- 
bition and Hatred of Marivs and SyYLLa did af- 
terwards ſpill in Rome, and the whole Roman State. 
The People could not behold the Head of one 
of their Magiſtrates, nailed on his own Tribunal, 
| | 1 without 
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without a ſecret Indignation. And even the Se- 
nate murmur'd at the Proſcription of C. Marivs, 
and the other Senators of his Party, although they 
were very well pleaſed to ſee the Plebeians hum- 
| bled. Moſt of the Senators, jealous of the Ho- 
1 nour and Dignity of their Body, cou'd not bear 
* that their Colleagues ſhould be proſcrib'd in the 
ſame ignominious Manner as is uſual againſt 
Thieves and Vagabonds. Some privately , re- 
proach'd SYLLAa, that he ſought the Death of a 
Man more generous than himſelf; and that if Ma- 
rius had deliver d him up to thoſe that purſued 
him, when he took Refuge in his Houſe, he had, 
by his Death, been himſelf Maſter of the Admini- 
ſtration. Such Diſcourſes afterwards repeated by 
many, in different Companies, alienated the Minds 
of all from-the Perfon of SyLLa. He experienc'd 
it at the Election of certain Magiſtrates, where 
Nonnius, his Nephew, and Servius, loſt their Election, 
for no other Reaſon, than that the People knew 
them to be Creatures of SyLLa. He, inſtead of 
| ſhowing himſelf angry thereat, affected to make 
himſelf a Merit of it. He told his Friends that 
the little Reſpe& which the People had ſhown for 
his Recommendation, was a certain Proof that 
Rome enjoy'd a perfect Liberty under his Conſu- Year of 
late; and to maintain the ſame Character ſtill, he Rome, 
ſuffer'd that Cinna, of his own Family indeed, but 666 
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of a contrary Party, ſhould be elected Conſul the Confel, 
Year following; who ſoon gave him Caule to re- 
pent that feign'd Moderation, as much contrary 
to his Humour, as it was to his Intereſt. 
Cornelius Cinna, though of a Patrician Family, Cinna's 
had devoted himſelf to the Plebeian Party, where Charac- 
he hoped to be taken more Notice of than among“ 
the Nobility, who abounded in great Generals 
and able Magiſtrates. He was a Man withour 
Thought, of depraved Manners, and precipitate 
in bis Undertakings; yet, as daring and incon- 
| | ſiderate 
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fiderate as he was in his Engagements, he main- 
tained them with a Courage and greatneſs of Soul 
worthy 6f a better Citizen, He was no ſooner 
entred into his Function, but he boaſted inſolently 
he would get all the Laws made by Silla repeal- 
ed. He even obliquely attacked him himſelf; 
and to try his Credit, and the Diſpoſition of the 
People, he made Virginius, one ol his Creatures, 
take upon him to impeach lla. But that great 
Man, ſlighting equally the Meanneſs of the Accu - 
ſer, and the Levity of him that ſet him to work, 
without vouchſafing ſo much as to give an An- 
ſwer to what was alledged againſt him, left both 
his Judges and the Cauſe, and ſet out from Rome 
for his Army, to make War nn Miruama- 
TES. 

He flatter'd bienſelf, that his Party would al- 
ways be powerful enough to keep the new Conſul 
in awe, he being a Man of no great Eſteem, and 


hated beſides for his haughty and violent Humour. 


But Time convinced him, that, in Domeſtic Strifes 
and Civil-wars, one ought neither to rely too 


much on his beſt Friends, nor flight the leaſt Ene- 
my. Cinxa himſelf indeed had not Credit ſuffi- 


cient to. make a new Change in the Goverriment; 
but he had Friends; Men of greater Capacity 
than himſelf, who made him ſenſible, that, in or- 
der to maintain himſelf againſt Sy//a, he ought 
to recall Marius, and oppoſe that great General, 
ſo famous by. his Victories, to Sylla. To effect 
this, it was neceſſary to get the Decree of his Pro- 
ſcription reverſed. But the cancelling of ſo ſolemn 
a Judgment ſeem'd almoſt impoſſible, becauſe of 


the ſtrong Party that SyiLa-.had left in Rome. 


Cinxa, to counterpoize their [ntereſt, and to make 


ſure of the greateſt Number of Votes, undertook 
to gain the Confederates to his Side. 


We have faid above, how artfully the Senate 


pad, as it were, un them into the eight 


lovweſt 
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loweſt Tribes, that their Votes might never be of 

any Weight: We have ſeen likewiſe, how Ma- 

rius and Sulpitius, with a contrary View, had in- 
corporated them into the five and thirty old Tribes 

but that Sy/fa had again put Things upon the 
former foot: Cinna reſolved to revive the Law 

in favour of them. To ſucceed therein, he ſent 
them Word underhand that they ſhould come to 
Rome, in as great Numbers as ever they could, 

and with Swords under their Gowns, on the firſt 
Day that the People ſhould meet. All this was 
executed as he deſir'd; and, at the Day of Meet- 

ing, the Forum was crowded with ſuch a prodigious 
Number of thoſe Confederates, that it was even 
difficult for the Inhabitants of Rome to come near 

it. CinNa got up himſelf into the Reſtrum, and, 

in a ſtudied Speech, repreſented to the Aſſembly, 

that the Latins and Ialians, being the ſame Nation 

with the Romans, ſpeaking the ſame Language, 
living under Laws very near alike, and expoſing 
daily their Lives to maintain the Glory and Inte- 
reſts of the Common- wealth; it was but juſt to 
form but one Body and one State, of all the diffe- 
rent Nations in Laly. That to render that Union 
compleat, the eight youngeſt Tribes ought to be 
ſuppreſs'd, and the new Citizens placed in the old 
Tribes, as Chance ſhould determine it. That it vell. pa- 
was the only Way to maintain Peace and Union terc. I. 2. 
in the different Orders of the State, to increaſe e. 20. 
their Strength, and make them dreaded by all the 
Enemies of the Roman Name. „ 

This Speech of the Conſul was received with Ap. Alex. 
great Applauſes by the Confederates. They J. 2. c. 15. 
loudly, and with great Cries, demanded a Poll | 
about the paſſing that Law. But the. ancient Conregbe- 
Citizens, incens'd to ſee a Patrician, and a Conſul wen the 
too, act the Part of a +:ditious Tribune of the Ce. 
People, did openly oppoſe the paſſing of the 
Law. It ought to ſuffice,” ſaid they, thoſæ Stran- 
os gers 
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gers to be Aſſociates of the Roman Name, to 
<* partake of its Rights and Privileges, and to ſee 
** themſelves now, from Subjects, as they were 
* formerly, become Citizens of Rome, without 
s pretending to thruſt themſelves violently into our 
* own Tribes, to out- vote us by their Numbers.” 

This Contrariety of Opinions, and of Parties, 
occaſioned Diſputes, which ſoon grew up into In- 
vectives and Feuds; when the Confederates, draw- 
ing their Swords, which they had hid under their 
Gowns, fell on the ancient Citizens, and forced 


them to fly and quit the Forum. Moſt ran to the 
Senate to complain, and addreſs'd themſelves to 


Od avius, Cinna's Colleague in the Conſulate, a 
Friend to Sylla, and openly of his Party. This 
Conſul, who had foreſeen the Deſigns of his Col- 
league, under Pretence of maintaining Peace in 
the City, had always a conſiderable Number of 


his Party armed near him. He no ſooner heard 


what had happened in the Forum, but he ran thi- 
ther at the Head of Sylla's Party. He marched 
through the People, who opened him a Paſſage, 
as much out of Reſpect for his Dignity, as Fear of 
the great Number of armed People that followed 
him. O#avius, without regarding any Body, falls 
upon the Latins, drives them before him, diſſipates 
and puts the Multitude to Flight. The Inhabi- 
tants of Rome take up Arms, attack the Confede- 
rates diſpers'd in ſeveral Streets, purſue them cloſe 


Sword in Hand, and at laſt oblige them to leave 
the City. | 


Cinna, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by them, runs 
all over the Towa to rally thoſe of his Party; 
and he. invites the very Slaves to join him, pro- 
miſing Liberty to as many as ſhould take Arms 
in his Behalf. The firſt Magiſtrate of the Com- 
mon-wealth, whoſe chief Office was to maintain 


Peace, omits nothing to ſtir up a Sedition. But 
Nobody was moved by his Threats or Promiſes. 


After 
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After having made impotent and uſeleſs Efforts, 
he was obliged to give Way to the oppoſite Party. 
He quitted Kome, and went to join that Crowd of 
. Tralians which came there upon his Invitation. 
He went ſucceſſively to all their Towns in great 
Haſte; to Tibur, Præneſte, Nola, and every where 
animated them to take up Arms, and revenge 
themſelves on the Romans. He was ſeconded by 
C. Melonius, C. Marius Gratidianus, but chiefly by 
Quintus Sertorius, an excellent General, who had 
joined that Party to be revenged of Sylla, for 
having made him loſe his Election, when he ſtood 
for the Tribuneſhip. Theſe Senators, by their 
Intrigues, ftirred up the Reſentment of the Con- 
federates. The War was reſolved upon in moſt 
Towns; the Flame ſoon became general; and 
Cinna, at the Head of this new. Party, began to 
raiſe Men and Money. The Senate informed of Cinna 
his evil Deſigns, paſſed Sentence upon him. He — 
was declared fallen from his Right of a Citizen R 
deprived of his Dignity of Conſul; and, in his Rome, 
Room, they elected Lucius Merula, a Prieſt of 666. 
Jupiter, and one of the beſt Men in the Common- 
wealth. | | | 
Cinna's Fury increaſed upon the hearing of this 
Sentence. His Spirit, naturally proud and fiery, + 
_ conceived none but deſtructive Projects againſt 
his Enemies. But as he had Occaſion for an 
Army to maintain himſelf, he reſolved to gain a 
Body of Roman Forces, then encamped near Capua, 
to his Party. | | | 
He haſtned to that Camp, and, before they had War with 
heard of his Depoſal, he directed himſelf to ſome Cinna- 
Military Tribunes, whom he artfully gained and 
brought over to his Intereſt. Thoſe Officers, in 
Conjunction with him, called the Army together. 
The Soldiers were at firſt ſurprized to ſee the Con- 
ſul appear there without his Lictors, Faſces, and 
other Tokens of the Conſular Dignity : When 


Cinna 
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 Cima addreſſing himſelf to them; © You ſee,” 
ſaid he, in my Perſon, a ſtrange and unheard 
* of Precedent of the Senate's Tyranny. You 
e had made me your Conſul ; the People of Rome 
* had conferred that Dignity on me by their 
Votes; and the Senate deprives me of it, with- 
* out hearing what I can ſay for myſelf, and 
even without having conſulted the People. Af. 
* ter ſuch an Attempt, What can you expect 
« will become of your Liberties, your Rights, 
„ and your Votes? And it is on Account of thoſe 
« very Votes, whoſe Numbers I had reſolv'd to 
* augment, to maintain your Authority, that I 
<< ſuffer theſe Injuries. Had I been leſs attach'd 
to the Intereſt of the People, I had ſtill been at 
« the Head of the Senate, and you had ſtill ſeen 
% me in your Tribunal with all the Badges of my 
_ < Dignity; whereas, I preſent myſelf now as. a 
« Supplicant, and as an unfortunate attainted 
Man, without Country, without Houſe, with- 
« out Domeſtic-Gods, forc'd to wander as 
Chance directs, or to hide myſelf in a Country 
« where I have a Right to command.” _ 

At the ſame Time he tears his Robe, like a Man 
penetrated with the utmoſt Grief: He calls on 
the Gods, Avengers of Injuſtice, and throws him- 

| ſelf on the Ground, ready to run himſelf through 
| > with his own Sword, and as if he had reſolv'd not | 
: App. to out live his Diſgrace. The Soldiers, moy'd at 
Alex. this ſad Spectacle, raiſe him up, and carry him 
ibid. c. 2. back to the Tribunal. Every one encourages 
him; they appoint him Lictors, and reſtore him 
the Faſces; and the Army, gain'd by its Officers, 
acknowledge him for their Conſul and General, 
and rake an Oath of Fidelity to him. - 
Cine, whom they had hitherto deſpis'd at 
Reme, now became formidable; and the Deſertion 
of that whole Army was taken for the Beginning. 
i of a Civil-war. The two Conſuls, OCłlavius and 
? 3 | Merula, 
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Merula by Order of the Senate, rais'd immediate- 
ly new Forces. Some Troops were taken into the 
Service from thoſe Confederates who had not em- 
brac'd Cinna's Party; and at the fame Time they 
recall'd Cz. Pompeius, Father of Poux the Great. 
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He then commanded a Body upon the Coaſts of the 


Tonian Sea, and he came to Rome, encamping before 
the Colline Gate, to cover the City. But the Com- 
mon-wealth got but little Advantage by him, ſince 
that General carried himſelf fo artfully betwixt 
both Parties in Sy//a's Abſence, that it was ne- 


ver known which Side he favour d. May be, he 


even ſought to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruin of Both; 
which afterwards made him equally odious to both 
Parties. 

In the mean Time, Cinna's Party grew daily 
ſtronger, many Senators going to his Camp; and 
News was brought at the ſame Time, that Caius 
Marius and his Son were upon the Road thither. 


That famous Leader of that Party had till then. in, 


liv'd as an Exile in the little Iſland of Circinna, 
upon the Coaſt of Africa, whither he had fled with 
his Son, and ſome Roman Senators, who follow'd 
his Fortune. | 


Marius 


inna. 


We have ſeen, that Sylla had drove him out 


of Rome ; and that after his Flight, he had been 
proſcrib'd, and a Price ſet upon his Head. Caius 


An Ac- 


Marius, upwards of ſeventy Years of Age, after ©": 2 


ſix Conſulſhips, which he had exercis'd with as 
much Authority as Glory, ſaw himſclf reduc'd to 
that Extremity, as to be forc'd to fly from Rome 
on Foot, without either a Friend or a Servant to 

accompany him in his Flight. After having walk'd 
ſome Way in this deplorable: Condition, he was 


Marius's 


forc'd, to avoid Hlla's People that purſu'd him, 


to throw himſelf into a Moraſs, where he lay the 
whole Night ſunk and buried in the Mud up to his 
Neck. He got out of it in the Morning at Break 
of Day, endeavouring to. gain the Sea-ſhore, in 


Vor. II. L Hopes 
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Hopes to meet with ſome Veſſel that ſhould help 
him to get to /taly. But being known by ſome 


People of Minturnæ, he was ſtopp'd: He was car- 
ried into that Town with a Rope about his Neck, 
all naked and muddy. The Magiſtrate, _in Obe- 
dience to the Decree of the Senate, ſent to him im- 


mediately a public Slave, a Cimbrian by Birth, 


to put him to Death. 


Man ius ſeeing that Slave enter his Priſon, and 


judging of his Errand by a naked Sword, which he 


held in his Hand, ſaid to him with a ſtrong Voice: 


' Thou Barbarian, Gan'ft thou have the Aſſurance to 


aſſaſſmate Caius Marius ?- The Slave, frighted at 
the Sound of a Name ſo terrible to his Country- 


men, threws down his Sword, and flies out of the 


Priſon in a very great Diſorder, and crying out, 
It was not in bis Power to kill Marius, The Ma- 
giſtrates of Miniurne look'd upon the Diſorder 
and Fright of that Slave as an Act of Heaven, 
and watch'd for the Preſervation of that great 
Man; and mov'd with pious Sentiments, they ſet 
him free again: Let him go,” ſaid they, wan- 
« dering where his Stars will guide him, and let 
„ him undergo the Sentence of the Senate any 


„ where elſe but here. We only ſupplicate the 
God's to forgive us, if a ſuperior Authority for- 


& ces us to drive out of the Town that Man, who 
& formerly ſav'd all 1:aly from the Incurſion of Bar- 
„ barians.” Thoſe of Minturnæ did even ſupply 


him with-a Veſſel, which at firſt carried him into 


the Iſland of Ænaria, where he met with a Senator 


of his own Party, calld Granius, and ſome more 
of his proſcrib'd Friends, who acquainted him, that 


his Son had taken Refuge in the Court of Man- 
dreſtal, or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempſal, King of 
Numidia; which determin'd Marius to pals into 
Africa. The ſtormy Weather, or, as ſome ſay, 
want of Water, oblig'd him to put in and go on 
Shore upon the Coaſt of Sicily; and there he __ 

Tn with 
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with new Dangers, Scarce had he ſet his Foot up- 
on the Shore, when a Roman Quæſtor, who had 

the chief Command in that Country, and who by 
mere Chance was upon the very Spot at that Time, 
offer d to ſeize him. They came to Blows, and 
' Maxivs did not eſcape this Danger, but with the 
Loſs of fixteen of his Men, who made a Stand juſt 


upon the Shore, whilſt others help'd him to go on | 


Board. After ſome Days Sail he arriv'd in Africa, 
and landed near Carthage. Sextilius commanded in 
that-Province as Prætor; and as MAR Ius had ne- 


ver diſoblig'd him, he flatter'd himſelf that he 


would not enquire after him, nor diſturb him in his 


Retirement; but that he ſhould find a Refuge where 


he might recover himſelf of the great Fatigues of | 


the Sea. But ſcarce had he been there a few Days, 
when he ſaw a Lictor coming, who ſignifi'd to him 
the Order he brought from the Prætor, that he 
ſhould depart his Government; threatning to pro- 
ſecute him as an Enemy, of the Roman State, if he 


abode there any longer. MaRklus, pierc'd with 


Grief, and fill'd with Reſentment that he could 
not find one little Corner of the Earth where he 
might be ſafe, after having ſeen himſelf in a Man- 


ner Maſter of the whole World, was looking on the 
Lictor with Diſdain, and in a deep Silence, when 
being preſs'd to return him Anſwer: G0 and tell 


your . Mafter, ſaid he, that you have ſeen Ca ius 
Marivs:baniſh'd bis Native Country, fitting upon the 
Ruins of Carthage ; as if by the Compariſon of his 

own Misfortunes with the Fall of the mighty Empire 
of Carthage, he deſign'd to remind the Prætor of 
the Uncertainty of the greateſt Fortunes. He went 


afterwards on-. Board, notwithſtanding the Badneſs 
of the Weather, and Rigour of the Seaſon; and he 


Jpent Part of the Winter in his Ship, wandring in 
thoſe Seas, waiting for the Return of one of his 
Servants, whom he had ſent to his Son in Numidia, 
that he might get Leave for him to retire likewiſe 
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into the Dominions of Mandreſtal. But he was 
much ſurpriz'd when he ſaw him arrive himſelf, . 
and heard thad he had luckily eſcaped from an 
Aſylum, which was become a Priſon to him. That 
barbarous Prince had at firſt received him with al] 
the Marks of Reſpect which all Kings uſed to ſhow 
the Romans, and which were due above all to the 
great Name of Marius, ſo famous all over Numi- 
dia. But having underſtood how Matters went, 
he had reſolv'd to retain the Son as an Hoſtage, 
which Fortune had ſent him, and to make him- 
ſelf a Merit of it with the Party that ſhould pre- 
| vail. And though to all outward Appearance, he 
ſtill uſed him with the ſame Reſpect and good 
Manners; young Marius ſoon perceiv'd that he 
was a Priſoner, and that Mandreſtal caus'd him to 
be accompanied every where by a Great Number 
of Numidian Nobles, who never loſt Sight of him, 
not ſo much to do him Honour, as to be a Guard 
Plut. in upon him. Luckily the young Roman had found 
Mario. the Way to the Heart of one of the King's Wives. 
Love, in the Shape of Compaſſion, made that 
Princeſs as it were a Sharer in his Misfortunes; 
and notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion, ſhe was ge- 
nerous enough to procure him the Means of eſcap. 
ing. He came to his Father, as we have ſaid; 
and Marius, inform'd what was doing at Rome by 
a Meſſenger from Cinna, reſolved to haſten to his 
Army, to endavour to raiſe his Party again. 
App. He took Shipping again, and after ſome Days 
Perg failing he landed on the Coaſt of Hetruria, whence 
e he ſent to offer his Services to Cinna, in the like 
Manner as a private Citizen would have done to 
his Conſul. Cinna hearing this great News, im- 
parted it immediately to Quintus Sertorius, one of 
his Lieutenants, and aſk'd his Advice. Sertorius, 
who was a great Commander, but wiſe and mo- 
derate, and who dreaded the rough and revengeful 
Temper of Marius, was not of :Opinion that = 
| e tho 
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ſhould be received in the Army. He remonſtrated Plut. in 
to Cinna, that he was powerful enough to tri- Sert. 
 umph alone over his Enemies; that no ſooner 
| ſhould Marius be at the Head of the Army, but 
all the Authority would of courſe devolve upon 
Him; that he would rob him of the Honour of all 
the glorious Succeſſes ; and beſides, that he was a 
Man in whom it was not always ſafe to confide. 
inna own'd all this to be very juſt and ſolid: 
« But,” ſays he, which Way can I ſend back a 
* -Man whom I have myſelf invited to come to my 
„ Army, and to join his Reſentments with ours 
“ againſt our common Enemies?“ © Since it is You 
e (replied Sertorius) that have call'd him in, there 
* was no need of this Conſultation; and nothing 
« more is left for you to do, after you have join'd 
„ with him. but to watch his Conduct as narrow- 
'$ ly, as you do the Deſigns and Undertakings of 
6 your declar'd Enemies.” | 
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 Cinna, after this ſecret Conference, wrote to Marius is 
Marius, inviting him anew to come to his Army: <12n2's 
He ſtiled him Pro-conſul in his Letter, and he“ 
ſent him Lictors, and all the other Ornaments of a 
Pro-conſul. Marius came to Cinna's Camp; but 
he ſent back the Lictors, and all other Marks of 
the pro- conſular Dignity, as not agreeing with his 
preſent Circumſtances. He affected, on the con- 
trary, to wear nothing but an old Gown ; his Hair 
and Beard rough; he walk'd flow, and like a Man 
quite oppreſs'd with his Misfortunes. But through 
the Diſguiſe of that doleful Countenance, ſomething 
ſo fierce was diſcern'd in his Viſage, that he rather 
created Terror, than moved Compaſſion. | | 
Ir was no ſooner known at Rome, that Marius 
was return'd to /taſy, with a Deſign to make War 
therein, but more than five hundred Citizens went 
out to meet and join him. He then travell'd Advan- 
through all Jah, viſited every Town, and pro- 742 , 
claim'd, that he took up Arms with no other View, —.— a 
1 has 
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than to get their Citizens receiv'd into the ancient 
Tribes, and into the Body of the Common-wealth. 
The People, allur'd with this Expectation, gave 
him Money and Troops. A great Number of Ro- 

man Soldiers, who had formerly ſerv'd under him, 
came and offer'd him their Service. To increaſe 
his Army. ſtill more, he proclaim'd by Sound of 
Trumpet, that he would make all ſuch Slaves 
Freemen, as ſhould come under his Banner. A 
great Number came in thereupon, to whom he 
caus'd Arms to be diſtributed ; and he choſe the 
moſt likely among them to make up his Guards. 
_ Cinna and Makrrvs, thinking themſelves ſtrong 


—— enough to beſiege Rome, march'd up to it with- 


out the leaſt Obſtacle. Cinna, and Carbo, one of 

his Lieutentnts, encamp'd on the Banks of the Y- 

Ber; Sertorius above it, and Marius near the Sea- 

ſide. Their Deſign was to prevent the City from 

being ſupply'd with Proviſions. Cn. Pompeius in- 

dzed, had a conſiderable Body of Forces, which 

might have made the City eaſy on that Account; 

but the Conduct of that General was fo equivocal, 

his Meaſures ſo much ſtudied, and his Defigns ſo 

dark, that there was no depending on his Aſ- 

Cn. Pom- ſiſtance. He was a little while after kilPd by a 
| —_— , Flaſh of Lightning; and it was obſerved, that 
ene they were as well pleas'd at his Death in the City, 
as in the Enemy's Camp. The Conſul Ocravius 
was oblig'd to take his Place. Nobody doubted 

of his Integrity, nor his good Intentions ; but he 

was an unexperienc'd Soldier, and ſucceeded a 
great Commander. He was even rather a good 
Citizen, than a Man fit to Govern; ſcrupulouſly 
attach'd to a fearful Obſervation of the Laws; and 

a Stranger to that Maxim, that, when the Weltare 

of a Country is at Stake, its Governors ought to 

place themſelves even above the Laws. He was 
blamed for refuſing the Help that the numberleſs 
Slaves in Rome proffered him: He ſaid — 

18 
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his Officers who preſſed him to arm them for the 
Defence of the City, that he would never grant 
the Prerogative of Citizens to Slaves, when he 
had given his Advice for taking it from CAlus 
Marius; and that it would be a Violation of Plut. in 
thoſe very Laws, for the Defence of which he had Mario. 
taken up Arms. | | oe | 
Cinnaand Mar1vs, inthe mean Time, ſtreightned 
Rome very much, and the very Army of OZavius 
was in a Manner beſieged. It was impoſlible to 
recall SYLLA, now at too great a Diſtance, and 
having his Hands full in the remoteſt Parts of Aa, 
againſt Mithridates. 'So that the Senate could 
have Recourſe only to a Body of Forces commanded 
by Cecilius Metellus, Son of him who had been 
ſtiled Numidicus, who was then making War upon 
the Samnite a courageous People, always Ene- 
mies of the Roman Name, and who obſtinately ſuſ- 
tained the Remains of the Confederate War, which 
we mentioned before, 5 | Tk 
The Senate, knowing the Ability and Courage, 
of that General, ſent him Orders to terminate _ 
that War upon as honourable Conditions as poſſi- 
ble; to march his Army immediately back to re- 
lieve his Country ; and, if he could not clap up a 
Peace, even to leave his Troops under the Com- 
mand of his Lieutenants, and to come himſelf to 
alſiſt the Conſul in his Camp. Metellus hereupon App. 
ſends to the Generals of the Enemies to make Pro- Alex. I. 1. 
poſals; but as in the Treaty he always would pre- © . 
ſerve the Dignity of the Roman Name, Marius ar- 
rived whilſt the Negotiation was carrying on, ſlow- 
ly, and offer'd the Samnites ſuch advantageous 
Conditions, that they declar'd in his Favour; ſo 
that Metellus, deſpairing of concluding that Peace, 
left his Forces to his Lieutenants, and went himſelf Plut. in 


to Oklavius's Camp. Mario. 
The Soldiers of that Conſul, who deſpiſed Him Metel- 


7 


as much as they valued Metellus, demanded rhe 199 
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Nation. 


Diſorder 
in Rome. 
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latter loudly for their General; and openly de- 
clared, that as ſoon as they ſhould have ſo brave a 
Man at their Head, they ſhould not fear repulſing 
all the Efforts of their Enemies, and ſaving Rome 
and the Common-wealth. But Metellys, as modeſt 
as he was brave, refuſed thoſe ſeditious Applauſes 
with Indignation; he upbraided the Soldiers with 
want of Diſcipline ; and this he did with ſo much 
Severity, that moſt being provoked at his Uſage, 
went oyer to Mariys. Which ſhews, that, in a 
Civil-war, the Heads of Parties can never too ten- 
derly manage Soldiers whom their own Example 


makes mutinous, and who don't think they are 
ec againſt their Country, ſo long as they 


obey Generals, and liſt into Troops, of their own 

Marius, to make the Diſorder in Rome ſtill 
greater, proclaimed near the Walls of that City, 
that he would ſet all thoſe Slaves free, who ſhould 
come to ſerve in his Army; which every Day 
drew a great Number of them thither. The com- 
mon People, on the other Hand, who will have 
Bread, come whence jt will, did loudly complain, 
that the Senate, for their own private Intereſt, 


kept up a War, which endanger'd their Wives 
and Children to ſtarve, Even the greateſt Num- 


ber of thoſe Senators, who at firſt appeared the 
moſt zealous, did now preſerve but a cold, tho? 


| ſeeming Reſpect for the Party. And as it is rare 


App. id. 
idid. 
Deputies 
eu to 
Cinna, 


to meet with much Faith in a Civil-war, becauſe 
of the two mutual Ties between the two Parties, 
nothing elſe was ſeen but Deſerters and ſecret Nego- 
ciators going to and fro between the City and the 
Camp, to make their private Agreements. 
The Senate ſeeing its Party and Authority daily 
declining, and fearing a general Inſurrection, 
thought it Time to come to a Parley. Deputies 
were ſent to Cinna to make him ſome Overtures 
of Peace. Cinna, before he would hear them, ſent 
i | to 
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to aſk, Whether they had Orders to acknowledge 
him for one of the Conſuls of the Common- wealth; 
or whether they deſigned to treat with him upon 
the Foot of a private Perſon? The Deputies, hav- 
ing no Inſtructions touching ſo nice a Point, re- 
turned to the City for freſh Orders. The Senate, 
puzzled at CIxxA's Queſtion, ſcarce knew what 
Courſe to take. It ſeemed unfeaſible to depoſe 
ſo honeſt a Man as Merula, who had been raiſed 
to that Dignity without ſo much as putting up 
for it. On the other Hand, the People, preſſed 
by Hunger, called loudly for Bread; and, it was 
to be feared, would let the Enemy into the City. Merula 
Merula's Generofity helped the Senate out; of lays deu 
himſelf he laid down the Conſulſhip; and, by his — 
Demiſſion, the Senate, being free of their laſt“ 
Obligation, ſent new Deputies to Cinna, as to 
a Conſul of the Roman State. Cinna received Cinna ir 
them in his Tribuual, with all the Tokens of the recognized 
firſt Magiſtrate of the Common-wealth. The De- . 
puties invited him, in the Name of the Senate, 
to enter Rome, and into the Functions of his Dig- 
nity; and ſtipulated no other Condition with him, 
than that he would be pleaſed to ſpare the Blood 
of his Fellow- Citizens, and to take an Oath, that 
he would put none of them to Death, but according 
to Law, and conformably to the uſual Courſe of 
Juſtice. Cinna refuſed to take that Oath; but 
he proteſted that he would never give his Conſent 
to the Death of any Citizen. He even ſent Word 
to the Conſul Odapius, that he would not do amiſs 
to retire ſome what from Rome, till all was ſettled 
peaceably. Ma ius was ſtanding next to CIx NA's 
Tribunal; he did not ſpeak to the Deputies; but, 
his Silence, a fierce Look, and his Eyes ſparkling 
with Rage, told them ſufficiently, that that Man, 
always furious in his Revenge, breathed nothing 
but Blood and Slaughter. WE 
1 : | Metellus, 
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2 Metellus, ſeeing the Affairs of Rome deſperate, 
would not enter the Town. He rather choſe to 
baniſh himſelf from his Country, than to own 
Cinna's Authority; and he retired into Liguria 
towards the Sea-ſide. OfFavius, on the contrary, 
proteſted, that ſince he was Conſul, he would not 
quit the City: He placed himſelf in his Conſular 
Habit on his Tribunal, ſurrounded with his Lictors; 
and there he refolved to expect whatever Fate the 
Enemies ſhould aſtign him. | 


Cinna and CINx NA and Magivs advanced to the Gates of 
Marius Nome, at the Head of their Forces. Cinna entered 
N firſt, accompanied with his Guards; but MARIus 
" halted at the Gate; and, when his Friends intreated 
him to enter, he told them, That ſince he had 
been baniſhed by a public Decree, it was neceſſary 
he ſhould be recalled by a like One. That cruel 
and ſavage Man ſtill made a Shew of bearing Re- 
ſpect to the Laws. They were obliged, in Tom: 
pliance with him, to call the People together in 
the Forum; but, ſcarce had two or three of the 
oldeſt Tribes given their Votes, when he, impa- 
Marius's tient to fatisfy his cruel Temper, and thinking the 
Crueily. Ceremony too long, threw off the Maſk, and fell 
upon the City with a Band of his Guards, murther- 
Ing ſuch as he had named to them, wherever they 
found them. Caius, and Lucius Julius, Serranus, 
P. Lentaulus, C. Numiterius, M. Bebius Craſſus, 
all Senators of great Note, wete murdered in the 
Streets, and the firſt that were ſacrificed to Ma- 
RIUS's Reſentment. He cauſed their Heads to 
be carried and laid upon the Roſtrum. And, as if 
he deſigned to purſue his Revenge even beyond 
Death, he ordered that their mangled Bodies ſhould 

be left in the Streets to be devoured by Dogs. 
Of the two Conſuls, OFauius was killed on his 
Proſtrip- Tribunal, contrary to Cinna's Promiſe; and, Merula 
tion e knowing he was proſcribed, had his Veins opened 
C:invaert melt, to rob his Enemy of the cruel Pleaſure of 
+ px 0. determining 
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determining the Kind of his Death. But, as he was 

a Prieſt of Jupiter, and that, by the Laws of Re- 

ligion, it was not lawful for Perſons of that Cha- 

racter to die with the Mitre on their Heads; they 

found, after his Deceaſe, a Writing, expreſſing, 

that before he died, he had had the Precaution to 

lay down that ſacred Ornament, that he might not 

(ſaid he) profane it with his Blood. Marcus Anto- 

nius, whole ſheltering Place had been diſcovered by 

Mag lus's Guards, was murdered next. He 

was a noted Senator, of a Plebeian Family, and 

who pretended to derive, his Origin from one Au- 

thon, Son of Hercules; but his Family was become 

more illuſtrious from this Senator, who had been 

Conſul and Cenſor, and was reputed the beſt Orator 

of his Time. Quintus Catulus, another Conſular, 

and famous for his Victory over the Cimbri, in 

which he ſhared with that Tyrant Malus, having 

underſtood that he was proſcribed, ſhut himſelf up 

in a Room, and there fined himſelf with the Va- 

our of Charcoal, which he had ordered to be 

kindled there. Rome ſaw every Day ſome of her 

worthieſt Citizens periſh, whom Marivus's Ruf- 

fians murdered without any Mercy. That furious 

Band of Slaves, whom he had made the Inſtru- 

ments of his Vengeance, did nothing elſe but mur- 

der the Heads of Families, plunder their Houſes, 

raviſh the Women, and carry off Children. At 

Maxivs's leaſt Nod, they ſtabbed ſuch as came 

before him: They had even Orders to kill all 

thoſe on the Spot, to whom. he did not return 

their Salute; ſo that his very Officers and Friends 

never came near him but in Fear, and uncertain 

of their Fate, EONS 
Amidſt ſo much Bloodſhed, Max lus uſed to Marius's 
complain that the chief Victim had eſcaped him, Rage a- 

and that his Vengeance was imperfect, ſince he S 

could not extend it to Svi LA himſelf: But that Ge- 

neral was both too diſtant and too powerful to have 

| . any 
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any Thing to fear from the Cruelty of his Enemy. 
The Tyrant, to give Vent to his Rage, endeavoured 
to hurt him in what he knew the moſt ſenſible to 
him. He cauſed his Wife, Metella, to be ſtrictly 


| enquired after, who was a Daughter of Metellus 


Numidicus, as likewiſe: his Children, to put them 
to Death. It was by a mere lucky Accident they 
eſcaped the Fury of that Monſter. The principal 
Friends of Sylla got them out of Rome, and con- 
ducted them as far as his Camp. Marius, en- 
raged at their Flight, extended his Vengeance 
upon the moſt inſenſible and inanimate Things, 


He cauſed his Enemy's Houſe to be razed, and 


The Se- 
nate s 


Mealneſi. 


Year of 
Rome, 


| 667. 


Sylla's 
prudent 
Conduct᷑. 
Plut. in 
Sylla. 


his Goods to be confiſcated ; and, whilſt Sylla was 


adding large Provinces and whole Kingdoms to 


the Roman State, Marius was not aſhamed of get- 
ting him declared an Enemy to the Common- 
wealth. The Senate, who knew how to call any 


thing Law, and adapt their Decrees to the Plea- 


ſure of the prevailing Party, made no Difficulty to 
declare him guilty. They revoked all the Laws 
which they had paſſed during his Conſulſhip; ready 
to do the ſame with Marias's Decrees, if the op- 
polite Party got uppermoſt. Cinna and Marius 


| procured themſelves, at the ſame Time, to be 


choſen Conſuls for the Year enſuing ; thereby to 
ſtrengthen themſelves with the Authority of that 
Sovereign Magiſtracy, againſt the Reſentment and 
the Armies of Syl/a, whoſe Return into [taly they 
much dreaded. And, indeed, his Wife, Children, 
Friends, and all thoſe that were proſcribed, and 
had fled to his Camp, ſollicited, and intreated him 
daily, to turn his Arms againſt his own proper Ene- 
mies, and to free his Country of thoſe Tyrants, 
who ſo long had oppreſſed it. But Hylla, ſupe- 
rior to his private Reſentments, thought it more 
honourable to fight the Enemies of the State, than 
to ruin the Affairs of the Common-wealth, on pur- 
pole to indulge a precipitate and private Revenge 3 
2 an 
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and he reſolved to make an End of his foreign 
Enemy before he turned to his domeſtic Foes. He writes 
In the mean Time, he wrote a long Letter to the #9 7e Se- 
Senate; wherein, with a lively Style, he recited“ 
his Services, and the Injuries done him, and ended 
it with Complaints, mixed with Threats. You App. I. 1, 
« know, Conſcript Fathers,” ſaid he, all the La- c. 18. 
c hours we have undergone, in different Climates, 
| ©& for the Service of the Common-wealth. As 
« Quæſtor in Numidia, Military Tribune in the 
ce Cimbrian War, Pro-pretor in the Confedrate 
« War, and now as Pro- conſul againſt Mithridates, 
* have always fought your Battles with Succeſs. 
4] have vanquiſhed, in many Engagements, the 
Generals of that powerful Foe of the Roman 
% Name. I have driven his Garriſons out of all 
4 Greece, and hope ſoon to confine him to his an- 
« tient Bounds of the Kingdom of Pontus.“ He 
added, That, for a Reward of his Services, the 
Senate, at the Inſtigation of his Enemies, had 
ſet a Price upon his Head; his Friends had been 
put to Death; his Wife and Children forced to 
fly from Rome to ſave their Lives; his Houſe had 
been pulled down; his Eſtate confiſcated; and the 
Laws abrogated which had been enacted during 
his Conſulſhip. But, that he hoped ſoon to return 
to Rome, at the Head of a powerful and victorious 
Army; and that, then, he would have his Re- 
venge, both for his private and public Injuries. | 
This Letter, and the News daily arriving from Cjnnaend 
Hlla's Army, that that General deſigned to turn Marius's 
his Arms againſt the two Conſuls, gave them a Fear. 
great deal of Uneaſineſs. Marius, loaded with 
Years, and his Body exhauſted with the Hardſhips 
ſuſtained in War, feared he ſhould be obliged to 
take the Field again; and was the more averſe ta 
it, when he conſidered that he ſhould meet a 
powerful Enemy, a great General, always ſucceſs- 
ful; ſtill in the Vigour of his Life; who was expe- 
==, | ditious, 
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ditious, diligent, and unwearied; and who had 
driven him out of Rome once before. 5 

He called to Mind all his paſt Misfortunes, his 
Flight, his Baniſhment, the Danger he had run 
by Sea and Land; and dreaded being expoſed to 
the ſame Hazards again in ſo advanced an Age. 
Theſe melancholly Thoughts continually beſet him, 
and made him incapable of Sleep. It was to pro- 
cure that, and to divert thoſe diſmal Thoughts, 
that he abandoned himſelf to exceſſive Drinking. 
He endeavoured to drown his Cares in Wine, and 
he never found Repoſe, but when he had loſt his 


| Reaſon. This new Kind of. Life, and his great 


Exceſſes, gave him a Pleureſy, of which he died, 
on the ſeventeenth Day of his ſeventh Conſulſhip. 


C. Piſo in One Hiſtorian ſeems to intimate, that he haſtened 


Plut. 


his own End; but doth not tell in what Manner. 


He only relates, that Marius, one Evening, after 
Supper, walking with ſome of his Friends, did, 
for a long while, diſcourſe them upon the chief 
Events of his Life; and that, after he had related 
all that he had experienced and felt of good and 
bad Fortune, he added, that he thought it unwiſe, 
in a Man of his Years, to truſt any longer to fo in- 
conſtant a Goddeſs. That, having ended that 
Diſcourſe, he embraced all about him with a Ten- 
derneſs very uncommon to him; that he went there- 
upon to Bed, where he died a few Days afterwards, 


The End of the 7. enth Book. 
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After the Death of Marius, n 8 bis Son, 
unites firmly with Cinna aud Valerius Flaccus. 
This laſt having been declared Conſul, croſſes over 
into Aſia, with an Army, againſt Mithridates, pre- 

_ tending that the War which Sylla made upon him, 
was without the Approbation of the Senate, Fim- 
bria, Lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, kills his Ge- 
neral. Sylla makes Peace with Mithridates, and 

marches againſt Fimbria; who, abandoned by bis 
Soldiers, runs himſelf through with his Sword. Sylla 
returns into Italy, where he finds an Army much 
ſuperior to his own, and commanded by experienced 
Officers, beaded by L. Corn. Scipio, and C. Junius 
Norbanus, tbe te Conſuls for that Year; With 

Craft and Money be debauches Scipio's Army 10 his 

Parity; end triumphs over that of Norbanus by bis 
Valour. Young Marius is cheſen Canſul. He offers 
Sylla Battle, and loſes it. He fours himſelf up in 
Prenefte, here bis Antagoniſt befteges bim. Af- 
ter the Ruin of bis Party, Preneſte is, at loft, oblag 4 
to ſurrender 19 the victorivus Sylla. Marius endea· 
vours to get off by fubterranecus Paſſages, logeiłer 
with a young Samnite, who commanied 4be Troops 
of bis Nation in the Town; but, having fund 
no Iſſue out, theſe two Gencrais mutually kill each 
other, Sylla declared per pete l Didlater; rids 
himſelf of bis Enemies by cruel Proſcriptions. He 
diveſts himſelf of the ſovereign Power, and dies a 
private Man. M. Emilius Lepidus, who, during 
Sylla-s Lale vad been altackes is the Patrician 

Party, 


Toung 


Marius 
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Party, becomes the Head of the Plebeian, after the 
Death of the Diftator. Having had the Government 
of Gallia Ciſalpina at the Expiration of his Conſul- 
ip, he raiſes an Army there, with which be comes 
and encamps cloſe by Rome, where he is defeated by 
Catulus. He retreats into Sardinia, and dies there, 
Pompey is ſent 10 Spain, where, after ſome ill Suc- 
ceſſes againſt Sertorius, he has at laſt the Glory of 
ending that War, by cauſing Perpenna's Head to be 
cut off. An Army of Slaves, commanded by Sparta- 
cus, obtained ſeveral Vifories over the Roman 
Legions. They are defeated by Craſſus, and their 
General killed. The Pyrate War ended by Pompey. 


\HE greateſt Number of the Roman Citi- 
z⁊ens thought they came to Life the ſecond 


facceeds bis Time, when they heard Marius was dead. But, 


Father. 


their Joy was of a ſhort Continuance; for they ſoon 
perceived that they had only changed their Tyrant, 
Young Marius inherited his Father's Cruelty, as 
well as his Power; and he celebrated his Funeral 


with the Death of many Senators, who had eſcaped 


Fear » 
| ng | 


667. 


the firſt Fury of the Proſcription. This young 
Man entered into a cloſe League with Cinna, and 
perſuaded Valerius Flaccus into it, who was a 
Creature of Marius. They even got him named 
to ſucceed him in the Conſular Dignity; and 
this new Magiſtrate, to gain the Favour of the 
Multitude, propoſed a Law which declared Debtors 
free of their Debts, upon paying to their Creditors 


the fourth Part of the Principal. They afterwards 


Valerius 
Flaccus 
goes into 


Alia, 


conſulted how they ſhould prevent Syila's Return; 
and, for that End, agreed to ſend an Army into 
Aſia againſt Mitbridates, under Pretence that the 
War, which Hilla had made upon him, was diſ- 
owned by the Common- wealth; and that the Au- 
thority of that General, proſcribed by a Decree of 


the Senate, was illegal. Cinna made Valerius ſen- 


ſible, 
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ſible, that it was their common Intereſt, that he 
ſhould take the Taſk upon him; and he flattered 
him with the Hopes, that Syila's Soldiers, ſeeing a 
Conſul in thoſe Parts, would ſoon deſert to his 


Eagles; or, at leaſt, that his Army would keep 


that of Sy/la in ſome Awe, and retard their March 
to Italy, if he had the Boldneſs to attempt it, while 
he was fo near him. | 
Valerius marched from Rome with two Legions. 
He was a Man of a tyrannical and violent Spirit, 
proud of his new Dignity, cruel in puniſhing the 
private Soldiers, and odious to the Officers, whom 
he treated with too much Scorn: He was incapable 
of Gratitude, becauſe he aſcribed all the Complai- 
ſance that was ſhown to him, to the mere Fear of 
his Power and Reſentment. As Cinna was not 
much convinced of his Abilities, he appointed, for 
his Counſellor and Lieutenant, a Senator, called 
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Fimbria, to aſſiſt him, being as much eſteemed by Fimbria 
the Army for his Valour, as Valerius was hated for alls out 


his harſh Temper. Theſe two Chiefs were not longſe, iu, 


Va- 


together before they fell out. The Lieutenant, Flaccus. 


ſenſible of the want of A bilites in his General, did 
not ſufficiently reſpect his Dignity; and the Con- 
ſul, no ways regarding the Merit of an Officer of 
ſo great Diſtinction as Fimbria, was for turning mi- 
lirary Subordination into ſlaviſh Obedience. The 


Tranſition from this to Broils and Animoſities was 


eaſy; and ſcarce were they arrived in Aſa, but their 
Miſunderſtanding broke out, and ſhowed itſelf on 
occaſion of ſome Quarters which the Quæſtor of 


the Army and Fimbria contended for. The Con- App. 


ſul joyfully laid hold of this Opportunity to mor- Alex. de 


tify his Lieutenant, and gave it for the Quzſtor. key vas 
Fimbria, enraged at this Preference, threatened chrid. c 5. 


him publickly to quit the Service. Valerius, to 


ſnhew him that he could do without him, gave his 


Poſt that Inſtant to another. This ſecond Affront 
made Fimtria quize mad. The Soldiers, who 


You. Ih M loved 
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loved him, reſented the Injury that was done him; 
the whole Army roſe up in a tumultuous Manner. 
Valerius, inſtead of uſing his Authority, and by 
his Preſence endeavouring to bring them to their 
Duty, fled in a cowardly Manner; and that Ge- 
neral, deſerting his own Army, threw himſelf into 
a neighbouring Town, and hid himſelf at the Bot- 
tom of a Well. Fimbria, hurried away by his 
Paſſion, purſues him, enters the Town, diſcovers 
TheCon/ut the Place where he had hid himſelf, gets him out 
Valerius of the Well, and with his own Hands kills his 
u. Conſul and General. To fortify himſelf againſt 
Fimbria, Cinna's Reſentment, he cauſed the whale Army to 
take an Oath to him, knowing that he ſhould at any 
Time get himſelf declared guiltleſs, as long as he 
ſhould be at the Head of his Legions; and that the 
bare Apprehenſion of his going over to Sylla's 
Party, would make them connive at his Crime. 
Fimb.ia's As he was a Man of Courage, and a great Ge- 
ee neral, he obtained conſiderable Advantages over 
Ache. Mitbridates and his Lieutenants. He followed cloſe 
dates. upon that Prince himſelf; whom, after a Defeat, 
Idem he forced to abandon Pergamus, a City of Troas, 
1 _ and to retreat to Pitane, a ſtrong Place, where he 
c. 24. could receive Supplies by Sea, Fimbria, never- | 
Mithri- theleſs, beſieged him there; but, having no Fleet 
dates be- to ſhut up the Harbour, he wrote to Lucullus, who 
Hees in commanded that of 9y/la, to fail up to it, and to 
© contribute, notwithſtanding the Difference of Par- 
ties, to the taking of the greateſt Enemy of the 
Roman State. Mitbridates had been infallibly 
undone, if this Lieutenant of Sylla would have 
acted in Conjunction with Fimbria. But, for all the 
Honour he would have gained by the taking of ſo 
great” a Monarch, Lucullus did not think fit to 
undertake any Thing without the Knowledge and 
Order of his General. Perhaps, too, he made a 
Scruple to have the leaſt Correſpondence with 2 
Man who had ſo lately murdered his Conſul. - 
| | | that 
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that Mithridates not being obſtructed on the Sea- 
ſide, got out of the Place, and continued the War 
with various Succeſs againſt Fimbria and Sylla too, 
though he had already entered upon a Sort of a 
Treaty of Peace with the latter. | 
Sylla had, in leſs than three Years, re-taken all Sylla's 
the Towns of Greece; defeated Taxiles, Arche- ent 
laus, and Dorilas, Generals of Mithridates, who ridates, 
commanded, in Bæotia, an Army of above a hun- | 
dred thouſand Men, in two general Battles, near 
Cheronea and Orchomene. And he vanquiſhed thoſe 
formidable Armies with no more than fifteen 
thouſand Men, and at a Time when he could hope 
for no Supplies from Rome, where Man 1vs's 
Party reigned. But, as a proſperous War never 
fails of ſupplying the Victor with Neceſſaries, 
his Victories had brought into his Camp Plenty 
'of every Thing that was good and valuable. 
His Army increaſed ; Men came from all Parts 
to fight under his Banners, and Alia was an in- 
exhauſtible Treaſury to him. Sylla, with thoſe 
Supplies, and at the Head of a victorious Army, 
might have carried his Conqueſts a great Way, 
if his Uneaſineſs about the FTranſactions at Rome, 
and the Deſire of railing his Party again, had not 
outweigh'd in his Mind the Advantages which he 
might reaſonably promiſe himſelf from the Con- 
tinuation of this War. He had firmly reſolved, 
however, not to quit Alia, before he had forced 
his Enemy, either by Arms or a Treaty, into the 
ancient Bounds of his Dominions. Whilſt he was 
thus deliberating with himſelf, Mitbridates, who, 
on his Side was not leſs violently ditturbed in Mind, 
and who feared that fo great a General, and fo for- 
tunate in all his undertakings, ſhould drive him 
quite out of Aſia, ſent private Orders to Archelaus, 
one of his Generals, to endeayour to clap up a 
Peace upon any Terms. 
M 2 Arche- 


 Fwween 
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Negotia= Archelaus made ſome Overtures hereof to Sylla, 

tion be. by Means of a Merchant, who, on Account of 

Archelaus Trade, had free Acceſs to both the Camps. A Ne- 

and Sylla. gotiation was ſet on Foot inſenſibly, and the two 
Plut. in Generals, after ſome Preliminaries ſettled, met in 

ya. a Place they had agreed upon. Arcbelaus, not ig- 

norant how much it imported Sa to be at Liberty 

to go for Italy, propoſed to him to unite” his In- 

tereſts with thoſe of Mithridates; and that his Ma- 

ſter would ſupply him with Money, Troops, and 
Shipping, to make War upon Cinna and Marius. 

Syllz, without ſeeming to reſent ſuch Propoſals, 

did, on his Side, adviſe him to withdraw himſelf 

from the Slavery he lived in, under an imperious 

and cruel Prince. He propoſed he ſhould take 

upon himſelf the Title of King in his Government, 

and offered to procure him the Name and Advan- 

tages of an Ally, and a Friend of the Romans, if 

he would deliver into his Hand M:thridates's Fleet, 

which he commanded. Archelaus rejected this 

- Propoſal with Scorn, and gave the Roman General 

to underſtand, that he took it very ill of him to 

think him capable of ſuch a treacherous Action. 

When Sy/la taking upon him that Air of Great- 

Plat. in neſs and Dignity, ſo natural to the Romans; © If 

"ug „being but a Slave, (faid he) or at moſt but an 

_— * Officer of a Berbarian King, you think it a 

tra My- © baſe Action, to quit the Service of your Maſter, 
thrid, e. 4 how durſt you be fo bold as to propoſe the re- 

ag * linquiſhing the Intereſt of the Common-wealth 

« to ſuch a Koman as gy/la? Do you take Things 

« to be upon the Level betwixt us? Have you 

« forgot my Victories? Have you forgot, that 

&« you are the ſame Arcbelaus, whom I have de- 

« feated in two Battles; and whom, after the 

& Jaſt, I forced to go hide himſelf in the Moraſſes 

© of Crebomene? - Tt 

 archileus, confourded with fo haughty an An- 

ſwer, was no longer the ſame during all that Ne- 

| gotiation. 
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gotiation. Sa got the Aſcendant of him; and, 
like one animated by Victory, dictated the Terms The Con- 
of the Treaty. He told him, that if Mitbridates ditions on 
would have Peace, that Prince muſt quit 4/a Bang 
Minor and Papbiagonia; reſtore Bythinia to Ni- „, 
comedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes; pay the Mithri- 
Romans two thouſand Talents for the Charges of dates a 
the War, and deliver ſeventy Gallies into their £*4** 
Hands. Upen theſe Conditions, Syl/a obliged 
himſelf, on his Side, to get Mithridates confirmed, 
by the Senate, in the Poſſeſſion of all his other 
Dominions, and declared a Friend and Ally of 
the Roman People. The Treaty being concluded 
on theſe Terms, the Articles were ſent to Mi- 
tbridates. That Prince returned them immediately 
back to Syila by his Ambaſſadors, who told him, 
That the King, their Maſter, would willingly 
ſign them, but that he could not part either 
with Paphlagenia, or his Gallies. Sylla anſwered 
them ſternly : © You fay, that Mithridates will Plut. in 
e retan Paphlagenia, and refuſes to ſurrender the Sylla. 
« Gallies to me, who have Reaſon to expect he 
* ſhould throw himſelf at my Feet, to thank me 
for not cutting off the Hand with which he has 
“ murdered ſo many Roman Citizens. But, he 
% may, perhaps, ſpeak 1 in another Tone, if I can 
“ but meer with him.” The Ambaſſadors, con- 
founded at this Anſwer, ſaid not a ſingle Word. 
But Archelaus, taking him by the Hand, in- 
treated him to moderate his Anger. He only de- 
ſired Time of him to go to the King his Maſter, 
and aſſured him, that he would bring the Rati- 
fication of the Treaty with him, or kill himſelf in 
his Preſence. | 

Arcbelaus, having Sede Sylle's Word for 
ſuperſeding Hoſtilities, made great Haſte; and. 
being come before Mithridates, he deſcribed ſo 
lively the Strength of the Enemy, and the Dangers 
he expoſed himſelf to, by continuing che War _ 

M 3 0 
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| ſo great a General, that his Maſter, though as in- 


Tnterwiew 
betqueen 
Sylla and 
Mithri- 
dates. 


him, whether he accepted of the Peace upon the 
 Mithridates, aſtoniſhed at the Pride and Haughti- 
Things to juſtify the War he had begun, declared 


between Enemies newly reconciled, 


With that Intent he ſent Archelaus back again to 
Sylla, to aſſure him, that he was coming him- 


veterate as ever againſt the Romans, was ſoon 
made ſenſible, that it was his Intereſt to ſuſpend, 
at leaſt for a while, the Execution of his De- 
ſigns, to wait till ſome favourable Incident freed 
him of Sy/la, and put him into a Condition to re- 
ſume the War with a better Proſpe& of Succeſs. 


ſelf, with the Ratification of the whole Treaty 
and only wiſhed to have an Opportunity to diſcourſe 
with him before he returned to Italy. Mitbridates 
wanted this Interview, becauſe his Peace with Sy/la 
did not free him of the War which Fimbria was 
carrying on againſt him; and he wanted to con- 
ſult with him, in what Manner he ſhould deal with 
this Adventurer, who did not acknowledge Sylla's 
Authority. 5 5 
Sila having agreed to this Interview, they 
met at Dardanum, a Town of Traas. Mitbridates 
approaching the Roman General, held out his 
Hand to him, as a Token of his Friendſhip. Sylla, 
before he made any Return to his Civility, aſked 


ſame Conditions that Archelaus had agreed to ? 
neſs of the Roman General, after having ſaid ſome 


that he ratified the Treaty in all its Parts. Here- 
upon Slla embraced him, and preſented to him 
Ariolarz anes and Nicomedes, whole Reſtoration he 
had ſtipulated in the Treaty. He put Fimbria out 
of a Condition to give him any farther Uneaſineſs. 
They afterwards parted, having given each other 
ſome external Marks of Eſteem and Friendſhip, 
Things ſo infincere among the Great, and chiefly 


2 | 5 How 
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How advantageous ſoever this Treaty was to the 
Romans, and chiefly to Hlla, yet did his Forces 


murmur greatly againſt it. The Soldiers, who had Sylla's 
not the ſame Reafon as their General to return Soldier, 


to Taly, complained that he did not finiſh over- 
coming an Enemy, who was no longer in a Condi- 
tion to reſiſt him. 1 

Sylla, to juſtify his Conduct, made them ſenſible, 
that if he had rejected the Propoſals of Peace, Mi- 
thridates, upon his Refuſal, would not have faild 
to agree with Fimbria; and that if thoſe two E- 
nemies had join'd their Forces, they would have 
oblig'd him, either to abandon his Conqueſts, or 
to venture a Bartle againſt Troops much ſuperior 
in Number, and commanded by two great Generals, 
who might, in one ſingle Day, have wreſted from 
him the Fruits of all his Victories. 


lla then marched ſtrait againſt Fimbria, and sylla 
marked out his Camp very near his. He then im- arches 


mediately ſent him a Summons, to ſurrender u 

to him, as Pro-conſul,' the Command of an Army, 
which he had obtain'd by the blackeſt of Crimes, 
without the Conſent either of the Senate or the 
Roman People. Fimbria ſent him Word, That his 
Authority was. equally illegal, and that every Body 
was acquainted with the Decrees made againſt 
him at Rome. Then the two Generals applied 
themſelves to the fortifying of their Camps: But 
as the Soldiers of both Parties were of the ſame 
Nation, and moſt of the fame City, inſtead of fall- 
ing on each other when they met in foraging, 
they ſaluted one another courteouſly. Some came 
even ſecretly from Fimbria's Camp, unknown to 
their Officers, into that of Sylla, to ſee their 
Friends and Kindred. Theſe Clandeſtine Viſits. 
occaſioned at laſt Fimbria's Ruin. Sylla's Soldiers, 
inſtructed by their General, won thoſe of Fimbria 
by underhand Preſents. Theſe Soldiers, return- 
ing, corrupted others: Many taking Advantage 


Italy. 
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of the Night, got ſafe out of their own Camp to 
that of their Enemy. The Deſertion became almoſt 
general : The Traitors, fearing no longer either 


Shame or Puniſhment, carried off their Colours, 


and by whole Companies deſerted to Syila. Fim- 
bria finding himſelf betray'd, and abandoned by 
the greateſt Part of his Army, ſent to demand an 
Interview with Sy//a. But that General, inveſt- 
ed with the Pro-conſular Dignity, not thinking it 

became him to put himſelf upon the Level with 
an Adventurer, only ſent one of his Officers to 
him, called Rutilius. Fimbria at firſt complained 

birterly, that Sylla ſhould refuſe a Conference tro 
one of his Fellow Citizens, which he had granted 
to a Barbarian King: And after having ſaid ſome 
Things to juſtify himſelf concerning the Murder 
of the Conſul Valerius, he aſked Rutilius, what 
Favour he might expect at Syll2's Hands. The 
Officer anſwered him, That Sy{/a, as Pro-conſul. 
demanded him to depart forthwith out of a Pro- 


vince, of which the Government belong'd to him. 


He added, with a Coldneſs mixed with Diſdain, 
That he ſhould have Leave to go to the Sea-ſide to 

1mbark ſomewhere. Fimbria, judging from ſo harſh 
an Anſwer that his Death was reſolved upon, an- 


ſwer' d him reſolutely, That he knew a ſhorter way; 


Fimbria 
hills Him- 
Tell. 


Sylla re- 


tur us iuto 


Tear of” + 
Rome, 
670. 


and other Heads of their Party, to raiſe Forces, 


and immediately returning to Pergamus, and entrin 


into the Temple of Eſculapius, he ran himſelf thro 
with his own Sword. But the Wound not proving 
mortal, he ordered one of his Slaves to diſpatch 
him; who having ſo done, immediately killed 
himſelf upon his Maſter's Body. The Remainder 


of his Forces liſted in Sylla's Army; and that Ge- 


neral leaving the Care of raiſing Money to Lucullus, 


and the Command of the Troops to Murena, began 


to march his Army towards Tah. 


— 


As ſoon as the two Conſuls, Cinna and Carbo, 
heard of his coming, they order'd young Marius, 


and 
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and recruit the Legions ; they required the Aſſiſt- | 
| ance of the Samnites, and form'd different Armies 
to oppoſe the common Enemy. Cinna was re- 
ſolved to meet him before he enter'd Italy, and to 
carry the Seat of the War into Dalmatia, He im- 
mediately cauſed: ſome Forces to be tranſported 
thither ; but the reſt of the Army refuſing to go 
on Board, it occaſioned a Mutiny in his Camp. 
During this Tumult, a Soldier who was one of Cinna | 
the chief Ring-leaders, whom he would have put #4 25 
under an Arreſt, run him through with his Sword, F,. 
and killed him. Carbo ſeeing himſelf deprived of 
his Colleague, under various Pretences, prevented 
the Election of another Conſul in Cinna's Room, 
that he might be ſole Maſter of the Adminiſtra- 
tion. He continued ſole Conſul till the End of 
that Year, when Lucius Scipio and Norbanus ſuc- 


ceeded him. A og 
In the mean Time, SyvLLA continued his March; 
and, after many and long Fatigues, and different 
Imbarkations, he arrived at Durrazzo, others ſay 
at Patras, where he found the Fleet that was to 
_ tranſport his Forces to Taly: But before he let 
them imbark, he called them altogether. After 
having extolled the Valour and good Behaviour 
which every Soldier and Officer had ſhowed during 
the whole Courſe of the Afatick War; he gave 
them, by ſome Innuendo's, to underſtand, that he 
was ſomewhat ſuſpicious they would be _ to diſ- 
perſe as ſoon as they ſhould find themſelves on 
their Native Shore. But his Soldiers, moved to 
ſee him fear any Thing from them that was dero- 
gatory to the Love they bore their General, took 
a new Oath, promiſing to follow his Enſigns as 
long as the Civil-war ſhould laſt. They even 
aſſured him, they would never violate the Mili- 
tary Diſcipline; and each offer'd to depoſit in his 
Hands, all the Gold and Silver they had gained 


4. 
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in the War againſt MirnaipArks, as a Piedge of 
their Faith. 
Syllalands Sytta refuſed their Offer; he returned. them 
2 1 Thanks, and gave them Hopes that they ſhould 
be nobly rewarded, He landed ſoon afterwards at 
Brindes. Brunduſium, without meeting with any Obſtacle 
from the Enemy. There the Army ſtaid a-while, 
to recover themſelves of the Fatigues of the Sea, and 
then began their March in Search of the Enemy. 
App. de Metellus Pius, who under the Conſulate of O7a- 
rape 5 vius, had retired into Liguria, during the Tyranny 
3 old Marius, join d lla s Army with a hand- 
ſome Body of Troops, which he eaſily raiſed by 
means of the general Eſteem he had acquired 
among the Soldiers. He commanded them, as a 
Pro- conſul, according to the Uſe of thoſe Days, 
which left that Title to all that had not been in 
Rome, from the Time of their being inveſted with 
that Dignity. 

SYLLa, who bore no ſuperior Title, received 
him as his Colleague, though, on Account of the 
Superiority of his Forces, and the Glories of his 
Victories, he ſtill retained the chief Command. 
Marcus Craſſus, of the Licinian Family, proſcrib'd 
by Marius and Cinna, had join'd him before. As 
ſoon as Sylla enter d Italy, he gave him a Com- 
miſſion to go into the Country of the Mar}, to 
make new Levies there. But as he could not get 
thither without paſſing through ſeveral Places, 
where Parts of the Enemy's Army were quarte. d, 

Sylla's he defired a Guard thither. But that General, 
25 = * who was willing to accuſtom his Officers to bold 
Plut. in Enterprizes, anſwer'd him ſhort: I give you for 
M. Craſſo. Guards, your Father, your Brother, your Kindred and 
Friends, who have been murder d by our Tyrants, and 
whoſe Death 1 come to revenge. Craſſus, mov'd at 

this Reproach, departed immediately; got ſafe 

1 885 ſeveral Bodies of the Enemies Forces { 
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raid a great Number of Troops by his Credit, 
and that of his Friends; came back with them to 
SvLI A, and ſhared with him all the Dangers, as 
well as the Glory of this War. But of all the Suc- Pompey 
cours, which came to him from ſeveral Parts neg 
Ttaly, SYLLA was pleaſed with none fo much as thoſe *7* 
that Cn. Pompeius, afterwards Sir-nam'd the Great, 
brought to him. He was not yet three and twenty Vel. Par. 
Fears old; yet, without any public Character, did 2. c. 18. 
he raiſe an Army in the Picenun, where his Fa- The Mark 
ther had a great many Clients and Friends; and / An- 
he made almoſt all the Towns of that Diſtrict n. 
declare for Sylla. His Army conſiſted of three Plut. in 
Legions : Brutus, one of the Heads of the contrary anf. 
Party, oppos'd his Paſſage: The two Armies en- 37 
gag d. Brutus his Horſe, moſt, if not all, of pompey 
them Gauls,' charged firſt, Pompey ſet his Cavalry and 
againſt them; and advancing himſelf at the Head Brutus. 
of a Squadron, kill'd with his Javelin, the Gaul _. 
who commanded that foreign Body of Horſe. He 
then fell, Sword in Hand, upon thoſe Squadrons, 
terrified at the fall of their Chief. That Cavalry 
being puſhed vigorouſly, was drove back upon 

their own-Foot, who thereby were broke: Brutus, 
with all his'Endeavours, could not get 'em to rally 
again; and Pompey, after having cut a Part of them 
down, and diſperſed the reſt, opened himſelf a 
Paſſage, and at length join'd Sa, in ſpite of wa 
other Bodies that endeavoured to prevent him. : 
That General, ſeeing this young Roman arrive 
at the Head of a victorious Army, alighted off 
his Horſe, to do him the more Honour, and 
embraced him tenderly. All were aſtoniſhed, that 
Slla, the proudeſt among the Romans, ſhould give 
a Youth, who had yet no Seat in the Senate, the 
Title of Imperator, an Honour uſually beſtowed, Pompey 

in thoſe Days, on none but ſuch Generals of the named In 
Common-wealth, as had obtain'd ſome conſiderable? r. 
Victory. But Sy/a, without heeding the Laws 

8 | | ar 
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Sylla's 
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or Rules of Military Diſcipline, thought that, 
in the Circumſtances he was then in, it was buying 
a Man of that Importance very cheap, ſince it colt 


him only an empty Title of Honour: And, indeed, 


he had never been in more want of Aſſiſtance. He 


Forces and had not brought back with him from Alia above 
abſt of Bs yu” thouſand Men ; and his Enemies had * four 


Enemies. 


Tear of 
Rome, 
670. 


hundred and fifty Enſigns of Foot in ſeveral Bodies, 
beſides their Cavalry; the whole commanded by 
fifteen General Officers, at whoſe Head were 
L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Junius Norbanus, who, 
as Conſuls for that Year, had the chief Authority. 
Theſe Armies even encreaſed daily, through the 
Fear People were in of Sylla's Reſentment. No- 
body doubted but he would take a ſevere Revenge, 
and ſhed a vaſt deal of Blood, if he could make 
himſelf Maſter of Rome. And although there 


were ſtill two Parties in the City, that of the Se- 


Negotia- 
110 


Between 


nate, and that of the People; a Fear of the Ene- 
my without, and their common Intereſt, which 
1s the ſureſt Bond of Union, made them all agree 
againſt a Power they dreaded ; except the Friends 


and Adherents of Hlla, who, to avoid the Cruelty 


of young Marius, {ought an Afylum in the Camp 
of his Adverſary. . 1 

SYLLA, as well vers'd in Intrigues and ſecret 
Negotiations, as in Military Affairs, ſeeing himſelf 


Sylla ang ſurrounded with ſo many different Armies, joined 


Scipio. 


Craft to his Valour. I. Scipio, one of the Con- 
ſuls, was incamped very near him: He ſent to 
him, to make ſome Overtures; and, in order 
to perſuade him to an Agreement, his Deputies 
repreſented artfully to him, That Sula was very 
much grieved at the Calamities to which the Com- 
mon- wealth muſt be expoſed by a Civil-war, which 


ever Party prevailed ; and that he only deſired, in 


order to enable him to lay down his Arms with 
Honour, that his Eſtates, and the Title only of 
7 cnt PE 8 : 200,000 Men, ? 


the 


* 
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the Dignities which had been unjuſtly taken from 
him, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

Scipio, who was ſincerely diſſ poſed. to Peace, tina 
' miſled by ſuch plauſible Propoſals, ſeemed ſatis- 
fied with them, and only deſired Time enough to 
communicate them to his Colleague Norbanus, 
who commanded another Army. Buring that In- 
terval, there was a Truce betwixt the two Camps. 
SvyrrA's Soldiers, by Favour of this Truce, in- 
ſinuated themſelves into Scipio's Camp, under Pre- 
tence of viſiting their Friends, and with Bribes 
brought over many to their Party. SyLLa had 
before taught his Soldiers that Trick, as we have 
ſeen above in Fimbria's Affair: Which made Carbo 
ſay of Hylla, That in him he had to encounter both 
a Fox and a Lyon; but that the Lyon gave him 

much leſs Trouble than the Fox. 

SYLLA, being now ſure of a great Number of Scipio de 
Scipio's Soldiers, preſented himſelf before his Camp, tea % 
at the Head of twenty Cohorts. The Soldiers up-“ Av. 
on Guard, inſtead X charging him, faluted him, 
and called him their General, admitting him at 
the ſame Time into the Camp, He made himſelf 
Maſter of the whole, without drawing a Sword : 

And all this was ſo ſuddenly executed, that Scipio 

knew nothing of it, till he, together with his Son, 
was arreſted in his own Tent by SyLLA's Soldiers, 
who carried them both to their General. SyLLa Ap. Alex. 
would not ſuffer that any Harm ſhould be done to de Bell. 
them. He, on the contrary, uſed all his Endea- 9 ” 
vours to gain the Conſul, and perſuade him to de- Plut. i 
clare for him; but, finding him unſhaken, he ge- Sylla. 
nerouſly ſet him again at Liberty, giving him Leave 
to go where he ſhould think fit, on Condition that 
he ſhould not again take upon him the Command 
of any Forces againſt him. 

This Stratagem having had ſo good Succeſs, he Norbanus 
fancied he might deal as well with Norbanus, the daftated. 
other Conſul. He ſent Deputies to him to de- 


mand 
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mand a Conference: But Norbanus, grown wiſe hy 

the Miſcarriage of his Colleague, detained thoſe 
Deputies, and marched his Army that Moment to 
Slla's Camp, with a Deſign to fall upon him un- 
expectedly. Silla had not Time ſufficient, upon 
the Approach of the Enemy, to range his Men in 
Order of Battle. Yet his Soldiers no ways daunted, 
though they had ſcarce any Thing to direct them 
but their own Courage, fought with ſo much Reſo- 
lution, that Norbanus, after having loſt more than 
feven thouſand of his Men, was forced to make a 
haſty Retreat, very little different from Flight. He 
threw himſelf into. Capua, with the Remains of his 
Army, with an Intent to defend that Place, if Syllg 
undertook to beliege it. „ 

The Remainder of the Campaign was on both 

Sides employed in ſecret Negotiations. Each Party 
endeavoured to debauch the Allies of the other. 
Sylla, a great Maſter in that Art, ſent conſiderable 
Sums to the Countries at the very Foot of the 
Alps, in order to gain the Ciſalpine Gauls; and 
his Agents brought him thence a powerful Supply. 
His Enemies, on the other Hand, ſent Sertorius 
to Spain, who, by his Valour made himſelf Maſter 
of Part of thoſe large Provinces, which afterwards 
were a Refuge and Retreat to thoſe of that Party. 
Young Marius at the fame Time determin'd the 
Samnites to declare in his Favour. Thoſe People 
raiſed forty thouſand Men, and gave the Com- 
mand of them to Pontius Tele/inus, the ableſt 
Warrior in their Nation, and who had acquired 
much Honour in the Confederate War. So power- 
ful a Succour was leſs occafion'd by their Attach- 
ment to Marius his Party, than a Conſequence of 
their ancient Jealouſy of the Power of the Com- 
 mon-wealth : Being too weak to encounter the 
united Strength of Rome, they did not declare for 
one Party, but with a View of undoing Both the 
more eaſily z or, at leaſt, to weaken a neighbour- 


. ng. 
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bouring State, that was become too powerful and 
They ſoon after proceeded to the Election of new Carbo and 
Conſuls at Rome. Papirius Carbo was choſe for the young Ma- 
third Time; and young Marius, the Nephew, 2 Cu- 
others ſay the adopted Son of the great Marius, was Year of 
appointed his Colleague, though he was not yet fix Rome, 
and twenty Years of Age. They thought it ad- 671. 
vidable to raiſe him to that ſupreme Dignity, not- 
withſtanding it was againſt Law and Cuſtom, in 
order to have at the Head of a Party a Perſon whoſe 
Name was held in great Repute, and the Memory 
of whoſe Father might keep the People attach'd to 
their Intereit. The Armies took the Field as ſoon 
as the Seaſon would permit in the Spring. Marius, 4 Fight 
at the Head of eighty-five Cohorts, offered Battle between 
to Sylla, That General, who had a ſecret Intel- oy and 
ligence in the Enemies Camp, accepted the Chal- % ;. .. 
lenge. Both Armies fought with great Bravery. feared. 
The Soldiers of each Side, were reſolved to van- 
quiſh, or to die; and Fortune had not yet declared 
for either, when ſome Squadrons of Mariuss Army, 
and five Cohorts of his Left Wing, that had 
been bribed with Syila's Money, cauſed a Con- 
fuſion by their unſeaſonable Flight, as they had 
agreed with Hula to do. Their Example drew 
many others after them; a general Terror ſtruck 
the reſt of the Army, and it was at laſt more a Rout 
than a Battle. Several Cohorts were cut to Pieces. 
The great Name of Caius Marius, the Father, did 
no Ways leſſen the Glory of the Son. That young 
Man ſhow'd in Battle all the Abilities of an old ex- 
perienced General, and the undaunted Courage of 
a young Officer. He rallied his Forces ſeveral 
Times, led them on again, and retired one of the 
laſt from the Field of Battle. At length perceiving 
that his whole Army was either cut to Pieces, or 
diſpers'd, he threw himſelf into Preneſte, a ſtrong 
Place, which had declared for his Party. = App.ibil. 
is 
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Sen. 
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This was the greateſt Over-ſight he could have 


been guilty of; eſpecially ſince he had yet ſeveral 


Armies that kept the Field, and were at his 


Command. Sylla, flattering himſelf he ſhould - 


put an End to the War, by taking the General, 


' inſtantly inveſted Prenefte : He cauſed Lines, 
ſtrengthened with Redoubts, to be thrown up; 


and the Circumvallation being perfected, he left 
the Care of the Blockade to Lucretius Ofella, one 
of his Lieutenants, whom he had gained over from 
Maztivs his Party by his Management. oylla 
poſted ſome Troops at the Defiles, through which 
Succours might be thrown into the Place; and 


| Incamp'd in ſuch a Manner, that he cover'd at the 
ſame Time thoſe advanced Froops, and the Block- 


ade. He afterwards marched with a Detachment 
towards Rome. The Favourers of MAR Ius, 
frightened at his Defeat, had fled the City. Hlla 
entered without any Oppoſition. The Inhabitants, 
famiſh'd and oppreſs'd with all the Calamities 
that attend a Civil War, open'd him the Gates. 
Sylla, having made himſelf Maſter of the Place, 


called the People together; eomplained of their 


having ſuffer'd themſelves to be miſled by the Ma- 


lice of his Enemies; and, after having expoſed to 


Sale the Goods of Marius's Followers, he return'd 
to his Army, to try, by the taking of that Cap- 
tain, to put an End to the Civil War. Marivs, 
in Deſpair for having ſnut himſelf up in Preneſte, 
and delivered himſelf, as it were, into the Hands 
of his Adverſary, attributed the Cauſe of all his 
Misfortunes to a ſecret Correſpondence which Sylla 
had kept up among his Adherents. He ſent an 
Order to Brutus, Prætor of Rome, to make away 
with ſuch as he ſuſpected; and the Prætor, in Obe- 
dience to that cruel Proſcription, caus'd L. Do- 
mitius,, Mutius Scævola, the Hligh-Prieſt and an 
excellent Lawyer, and P. Antiſtius, to be ſtabb'd 
as they came out of the Senate. People vere 
4 aſtoniſh'd 
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aſtoniſhed to find C. Carbo, Brother, or Couſin to 
the Conſul, included in this Proſcription. It is App. 
robable, that Marius would not have ordered, Alex. 
nor Brutus dared to have executed, that Command, EY 
without the Knowledge and Conſent of the Conſul 
himſelf: at leaſt he ſhowed not any Manner of Re- 
ſentment at it. So true it is, that, in the Heat of | 
Civil-wars, the Ties formed by Nature herſelf, 
are too weak to unite thoſe whom Ambition or 
Intereſt have divided. | | 
And, indeed, the Murder of Carbo, though by Young 
Order of Maxivs, and, as it were, in the ve —— 
Preſence of his Brother, id not hinder that Con- Mn ws 
ſul from employing all his Induſtry to raiſe the 
Blockade of Preneſte. That Blockade was now be- 
come the grand Affair of the War. Cardo, having 
reſolved to throw Succours into the Place, fought 
a whole Day againſt SYLLA's Army, without ſuc- 
ceeding in his Attempt. Whilſt they were en- 
gaged, Marcius, another General of Marivs's 
Party, at the Head of eight Legions, attempted 
to force the Defiles in another Quarter. Bur he 
found Pompey in his Way, who repulſed him, and 
cut Part of his Forces to Pieces. Metellus had, ſoon 
after, the ſame Fortune againſt Carbo and Norbanus. 
Theſe two Generals having joined their Forces, 
and made a haſty March, ro come upon him un- 
awares, reached his Camp in the Evening, which 
they immediately attacked. But Metellus, who 
juſtly was reputed one of the beſt Commanders 
of his Time, made them ſenſible, that a good Ge- 
neral is never to be ſurprized. He had placed his 
Camp on a Ground ſurrounded with thick-ſer 
Vines, which ſerved him for Palliſadoes. Carbo and 
Norbanus attacked this Camp with greater Heat 
than good Order. The Soldiers, embarraſſed in 
thoſe Vines, could not form themſelves into Batta- 
lions; and, for that Reaſon, were in ſome Diſorder, 
when they reached the Foot of the Intrenchments. 
Vor. II. "= Metellus's 
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Metellus's Soldiers, from the Top of thoſe In- 
trenchments, killed a great many with their Darts; 
and ſeeing them broke, they made a Sally, where 
a great many more were ſlain. The Darkneſs of 
the Night hid the Shame of thoſe that fled ; and 
fix thouſand that could not readily enough dif- 
entangle themſelves out of theſe Vines, ſurrendered 
to Metellus. Another Legion that was near Me- 
tellus's Camp, upon the News of that Defeat, fol- 

Albino- lowed their Example in ſpite of Albinovanus, who 

vanus's commanded it, and who alone returned to Nor- 

acbeg. gane. But he did not long continue thus faithful. 
As if his Return was with no other Intent than to 
betray his General in a yet more infamous Manner, 

App. ibid. he ſome Time after invited Norbanus to a Ban- 
quet, together with his Lieutenants, C. Apuſtius, 
and Flavius Fimbria, Brother of him that killed 
himſelf in Aa. He invited to the fame Enter- 
tainment the chief Officers of that Party; and, in 
the Middle of the Banquet, he cauſed them all to 
be murdered, except the General, whom ſome Bu- 
ſineſs had prevented from coming. After ſo baſe 
an Action, the Aſſaſſin weut and ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to SyLLa, with all the Accomplices of his 
Crime. Norbanus, quite hopeleſs, after ſo many 
Misfortunes, and not longer knowing who to truſt, 
went on Board a ſmall Smack, which carried him 
to Rhodes. SyLLA ſent immediately to demand. 
him of the Rbodians; and, whilſt the Magiſtrates 
were deliberating what to do in ſo nice an Affair, 
Norbanus, fearing to be delivered into the Hands 

App. ibid. of his Enemy, killed himſelf in the Middle of th 
public Square. = 

Carbo Carbo met with no better Fate: He again tried 

Paſſes over ſeveral Times to give Mas 1vs an Opportunity of 

—_ getting out of Prenęſte, but always miſcarried. 

=* _Lucullus, one of SyLLa's Lieutenants, who was re- 

turned from Afia, defeated Part of his Army near 

Placentia, and Pompey, near Cluſium, cut to Pieces 
WE | twenty 
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twenty thouſand Men, that were left him after 

ſo many Encounters. The Conſul, not thinking 

| himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the Field, quitted 

Tah, and embarked to paſs over into Africa. But 

after having been toſſed to and fro upon the Sea 

for ſome Time, he fell into Pompey's Hands, who, 

to cut up the Root of the Civil-war, put him to Carbo ut 
Death. Of that great Number of Chiefs, that had #9 Peaib. 
followed Marivs's Party, there remained only 
Carinas, Martias and Damaſipus, who were yet 

at the Head of four Legions. The Romans, being 
obſtinately reſolved to continue the War, joined 
Telefinus, General of the, Samnites. They together 

agreed to make a laſt Effort, and either to perifh, 

or to relieve Preneſte. Telefinus advanced boldly, 

with a Deſign to force the Lines. He had, in his 
Army above ſixty thouſand Men, all Samnites, and 

ſworn Enemies of the Roman Name, or Roman 
Soldiers; who could expect no Safety, but by the 
Defeat of the oppoſite Party. SyLLa, at the 

Head of a victorious Army, advanced to meet 
them; and he ſent Orders to Pompey, who com- 
manded another Body, to follow Teleſnus, and to Teleſ- 
fall on his Rear, whilſt he ſhould attack him in ws = 
Front. Bur, whilſt theſe two Generals were making 2 
theſe Movements, Teleſnus, out-witting them both, . 
gave them the ſlip; and, by a Counter-march dur- 

ing the whole Night, advanced towards Rome, 

which he knew to be defenceleſs. His Army, in 

Hopes to plunder that mighty City, marched with 

ſo much Eagerneſs, that their Van was diſcovered 

in the Morning from the Hills near Rome. Never 

was a Surprize equal to that of its Inhabitants. 

They ſaw themſelves juſt going to fall a Prey to an 
Army of Strangers, who, under Pretence that 

SYLLA had been admitted therein, would not fail 

of revenging their deſerting their Party, (though Teleſinus 


. equally forced on both Sides) with the Maſſacre of ready to 


all the Citizens, and Plunder of the whole Town. Nonne. 
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The Gates are immediately ſhut; the Men arm 
themſelves, and line the Walls with Engines and 
Archers; whilſt the Women, all in Tears, run to 
the Temples to implore the Aſſiſtance of the Gods. 
Fear and Diſorder increaſe, as Telęſinus comes 
nearer to the City. He was a ſecond Hannibal at 


the Gates of Rome, and already thought himſelf 


| battle. 


Maſter of it. He then pulled off the Maſk; he no 
longer conceals that implacable Hatred which he 
bore the Romans: As much an Enemy to Marivs 
as to Sylla, his Deſign was to deſtroy Rome, and 
to bury the very laſt of its Inhabitants under the 
Ruins. He walked through all the Lines and 
Ranks of His Army: We muſt, ſaid he, cut downs 
the Foreſt, where thoſe ravenous Wolves take Shelter. 
Let Fire and Sword deſtroy all ; ſpare nothing : Man- 
kind can never be free, as long as any Romans remain 
alive. His Troops, fired by ſuch Speeches, ad- - 
vanced furious. All the Reman Youth that were 
in the City, made a Sally under the Conduct of 
Appius Claudius, not ſo much to hinder the Ap- 
proach of ſo powerful an Army, as to defer the 
Ruin of the City, and to give Time to Syl.a to 
come to its Aſſiſtance. The Romans behaved 
themſelves like Men, who fight for the Defence of 


their Country, in the Sight of their Fellow-Citi- 


Sylla re- 
liewes 
Rome. 


zens, of their Wives, and of their Children. Ap- 


pius was ſlain in this Action; and thoſe that fought 
under him could now expect no better Fate, con- 
ſidering the Incquality of their Forces, when ſeven 
hundred Horle were ſeen to enter Rome; whom 
Hlla had commanded to haſten on a full Gallop, 
and throw themſelves into the City. They were 
no ſooner arrived, but they marched out at another 
Gate, and joined thoſe that were engaged with the 
foremoſt of the Samnites. Sylla was marching up 
with all the Diligence which his Infantry would per- 
mit; and he was in the greateſt Agony and Con- 
cern, when he conſidered that Rome, the, Price 1 | 
a. 
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all his Victories, was in Danger of falling into the 
Hands of Strangers. At laſt he arrived about 
Noon, and encamped near the Temple of Venus. App. 1. 1. 
Hardly had he granted a few Minutes to his Sol- Plut. in 
diers to recover themſelves of their Fatigue, when 
he called them again to Arms, and regulated the 
Order of Battle. He gave the Command of the 
Right Wing to M. Craſſus. The Left he choſe for 
bimſell. Moſt of his chief Officers endeavoured to 
perſuade him to put off the Battle till next Day. 

They repreſented to him, that on the Succeſs of 

this Conjuncture depended his whole Fortune; 
that his Troops, fatigued by a haſty March, had 
occaſion to reſt, eſpecially being to folk againſt the 
Samnites and 422 warlike Nations, over 
whom the Romans never got any Advantage that 
did not coſt them very dear. But SyLiLa, over- 
ruled by his Courage, ordered to ſound to Battle, 
and marched directly againſt the Enemy. The 
Fight was equally bloody and obſtinate on both Teleſinus 
Sides, chiefly on the Left Wing, where he himſelf- _ Syl- 
commanded. The Samnites fought with their uſual * 
Valour, puſhed his F orces, and broke them. Se- 
yeral Cohorts, and entire Legions, not able to bear 
the Shock, gave Way, and fled. Hlla haſtens to 
rally them; he preſents himſelf, Sword in Hand, 
before the Run-aways, to ſtop them : But the 
Soldier, frighted, has no Regard to any Com- 
mand ; every one, fo fave his Life, endeavours 

to get into Rome. The Inhabitants, fearing leſt 
| the Victor ſhould enter together with the Van- 
quiſhed, ſhut the Gate on that Side, and let fall 

the Portcullis, which killed ſeveral Senators of 
Hlla's Army, It is reported, that that General, 
in this imminent Danger, took out of his Boſom a 
Medal, or a ſmall Image of Apollo, which he con- 
ſtantly carried about him; and, as Danger and 
Fear uſually awaken religious Sentiments, it is 
ſaid that he made the following Speech to it as 
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to his tutelar God: O thou who haſt brought off 
Cornelius Syila viforious out of ſo many Battles; 
Haſt thou conducted him through continual Vifories, to 
the very Gates of his native City, with no other End 
than there to make him periſh} with Shame ? He then 
rallied thoſe of his Soldiers that had been ſhut out 
of the City-Gate. They, though frighted, yet 
forced by Neceſſity, faced the Enemy again. The 
Fight recommenced with freſh Fury; nothing but 
Night parted them. Sy/ia, diſconſolate at his ill 


Succeſs, and not knowing how Things had fallen 
out at the Right Wing, retired to his Camp. 


Teleſinus 


It was late in the Night when Craſſus ſent him 
Word, that he had overcome the Enemy on his 
Side, and purſued them as far as Autenna; where, 
becauſe of the Niglit, he had been forced to en- 


eefented by carnp. Sylla went thither by Break of Day; 


Craſſus. 


App. 
| — 


I Svile's 


Cue. ly. 


Preneſte 
rden 


Vell. I. 2, 
b 27+ . 


and after having given to his Lieutenant, and 
his Troops, all the Praiſes which ſo great a Ser- 
vice deſerved, he went to view the Field of Battle, 
which he found covered with more than fifty thou- 
ſind ſlain. Among the reſt, they took Notice of 
the Body of Teleſinus, wherein were yet ſeen the 


Marks of that great Courage and Fierceneſs which 


he had ſhown during the Battle. Eight thouſand 
were taken Priſoners, whom $y//a inſtantly cauſed 
to be ſhot to Death with Darts. Marcius and Ca- 
rinas, having been ſtopped in their Flight, had their 
Heads cut off; and S lla ſent them to Lucretius, 
as Proofs of his Victory, and with Orders to have 
them carried round the Walls of Preneſte. The 
Inhabitants and the Garriſon, having heard of this 
Defeat, and of the Flight of Nerbanus and Carbo, 
and ſecing themſelves without any Proviſions or 
Proſpect of Relief, opened the Gates. MARIUS 
endeavoured to make his Eſcape through ſome 
ſubterraneous Paſſages, together with a young 
Samnite, brother of Telefinus : But, having found 
all the Iſſues of them chat opened in the Country, 

8 guarded 
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guarded by ſome of Hlla's Soldiers, thoſe two Marius 
Chiefs kill'd each other, that they might not fall 2 2 


alive into the Hands of their Enemy. Hila © 


ompanion 


ill each 


caus'd all the Inhabitants to be put to Death, ex- ber. 


cept the Women and Children. Thoſe of the 


Town of Norbe, who, after a long Siege, and an Norbe 
obſtinate Reſiſtance, ſaw themſelves juſt going to. 


experience the ſame Fate, ſet Fire to their Habi- 
tations, and then kill'd one another, not only that 
they might deprive the Soldiers of the Plunder, bur 
alſo not leave it in Syila's Power to diſpoſe of 
their Lives. The taking of this Place put an End 
to the Civil-war; and Syi/a, victorious over ſo 
many different Enemies, entered Rome at the Head 
of his. Troops. Happy had he been, if in Peace 
he had preſerved the Glory that he had now ac- 
quir'd in War, or if he had ceas'd to live at the 
ſame Time he ceas'd to Conquer | | 
Sylla's Lieutenants made themſelves Maſters of 
all the Cities in Itahy, and put ſtrong Garriſons in- 
to all thoſe Places that had formerly declared for 
Marius. What was left of ſo many Armies, that 
had been oppos'd to Sylla, ſent him Depuries, 
deſiring Quarter. He ſent them Word, that he 
would ſpare the Lives of thoſe who ſhould make 
| themſelves worthy of it, by putting their Compa- 
nions to Death: A Way of proſcribing entirely new, 
which oblig'd thoſe unfortunate Men to turn their 


Sylla's 


arbarous 


Cruelty, 


Arms againſt, each other. A great Number were 


deſtroy'd in this Manner. Six thouſand, that 


eſcap'd this Maſſacre, came to Rome. Sylla cauſed Plut. in 


them to be ſhut up in the Hippodrome, and at the 
ſame Time ſummoned the Senate to the Temple 
of Bellona, which was in that Neighbourhood. As 
he was naturally eloquent, he ſpoke of his great 
Exploits in very magnificent Terms. Whilſt all 


the Senate was harkening to his Speech, his 


Troops, by his Command, entred the Hippodrome, 
and maſſacred the ſix thouſand juſt mention'd. 


4 Io 


Sylla. 


——_ ...r 
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Preſcrip- 
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The Senate, unacquainted with his Orders, amazed 
at the Cry of thoſe unfortunate Men that were 
murdering, look'd aghaſt, thinking that he had 
delivered up the whole City to be plunder'd by his 
Soldiers. But Sy//a, without being moved, or 
altering his Countenance, told them coldly, the 
need not be uneaſy at what they heard without; 
that it was only a Pack of Villians, whom his Soldi- 
ers were puniſhing by his Order. Thus he talked 
of the Troops of the contrary Party; and we are 
told, that in the next Aſſembly of the People, he 


declared, with a ſevere and haughty Mein, that he 


deſigned to treat all his Enemies in the like Man- 


ner, and would not pardon one, of what Condition 


ſoever; and ſoon after, he cauſed the Names of forty 
Senators, and of ſixteen hundred Knights, whom 
he proſcribed, to be put in the Market-Place. 

| Two Days after, he proſcribed forty Senators 
more, and an infinite Number of the richeſt Citi- * 
tizens of Rome. He declared the Sons and Grand- 
ſons of thoſe that he had proſcrib'd infamous, and 
deprived of all their Rights and privileges of Ci- 
tizenſhip. By a public Decree he ordained, That 
whoever ſhould protect or harbour one of the pro- 
ſcribed, ſhould be themſelves proſcribed in their 
Stead. He ſet a Price upon their Heads of all that 
were proſcribed, and promiſed * two Talents for 
the Murder of each of them. Slaves, that aſſaſſi- 
nated their Maſters, received the ſame Reward for 
their Treaſon ; and, to-the Shame of Human-kind 
be it ſpoken, Children were found fo barbarous, as 
with their bloody Hands to claim that Reward for 
having murdered their own Fathers. Lucius Ca- 


Cataline's faline, who, to poſſeſs his Brother's Eſtate, had 


Cruelty. 


fore, among the attainted, that by that 


cauſed him to be killed, defired lia, whoſe Adhe- 
rent he was, that he would be pleaſed to ſet down 
that Brother, whom he had killed a long while be- 
Stratagem he 


* 


35,000 Livres, 5 
. might 
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might palliate the Enormity of his Crime. Sylla 
having granted him his Requeſt, Cataline, to ſhow 
him his Gratitude, went that Moment to Marcus 
Marius, Kinſman to the great Marivs, killed 
him, and brought his Head to the public' Forum. 
While his Hands were yet beſmear'd with the 
Blood of that unfortunate Man, he entred the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, which was near, and waſhed them 
in the luſtral Water, that he might' add Impiety 
and Sacrilege to Murder and Aſſaſſination. 
This cruel Proſcription did not reach only thoſe 
of Meorius's Party. Syl/a, who counted a Man's 
Life for nothing, permitted his Friends and Offi- 
cers with Impunity to revenge themſelves of all 


their private Enemies. Great Wealth became a 


Crime; and whoever had the Name of being rich, 


was not innocent. Quintus Aurelius, a peace- 


able Citizen, who had always lived in a happy 


Obſcurity, without being taken Notice of, either 


by Marius or Sylla, perceiving to his great 
Aſtoniſnment, that his Name was down in the 


fatal Liſt, where the Names of the proſcribed were 


wrote, lamenting himſelf, ſaid, Ab me, unbappy 
Wretch ! it is my fine Houſe at Alba that cauſes my 
Death. And a few Paces farther he was aſſaſſi- 
nated by a Ruffian who had undertaken to do it. 
Every Day freſh Numbers were proſcribed and 
murdered, and Nobody was ſure of living a Day. 
In this general Deſtruction, C. Metellus alone 


185 


took Courage to aſk Sylla in full Senate, When Metel- 


he deſign'd to put a ſtop to the Miſery of his 
Fellow-Citizens? We do not, ſaid he to him, 3 


Courage. 


you to forgive any of thoſe that you have reſolved Plut. ibid. 


ſhall die; but pray free us from an Uncertainty 
worſe than Death itſelf, and let us know at leaſt, who 


it is you deſign to ſpare, * Sylla, without ſeeming to Sylla's 
take that bold Speech any ways amiſs, anſwered Pride, 


him very cooly, That he had not yet fixed the 


wa * 4% 


0 


Cruelty, 


- - , and Ava» 
Number of thoſe he deſign'd to let live. But that as rice. 
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to the others, he had at firſt proſcribed ſuch as his 


Memory preſented to him; that he reſerved to 
himſelf the Liberty of doing the ſame for the 
future, juſt as his Memory ſhould continue to ſug- 
peſt to him the Names of his Enemies. He after- 
wards proſcribed Towns, nay, whole 7*2:10ns, in- 
ftead of naming any private Perſons, as he did at 
firſt. He ſeized, by a Sort of Confiſcation, on all 
the Eſtates, Houſes, and Territories of all the 
Towns in Tah, that had declar'd for Marius du- 
ring the Civil-war. He therewith rewarded his 
Soldiers, whom thereby he the ſtronger attached to 
his Fortune and Intereſt. Bur as thoſe Ulurpations, 
and ſeveral other to be mentioned hereafter, were 
not likely to be very laſting; thoſe that had the 


Benefit of them, inſinuated to him, that he ſhould 


take upon him the Dictatorſhip, in order to give 
the Force of the Law, and a Colour of Right, to the 
different Alterations he was making in the Republic. 
We have obſerv'd before, that after the Romans 
had aboliſhed Kingly Government, they yet had 
preſerv'd, in ſome Senſe, the Likeneſs of that 


Preroga- Dignity in that of the Dictator ſhip. The Power of 


tives of a 


DiFator. 


that Sovereign Magiſtrate was boundleis. The 
Authority of the Conſuls, and other inferior Magi- 
ſtrates, except that of the Tribunes, were entirely 
ſuperſeded by it. He had Power of Life and Death 
over his Fellow-Citizens; he was free to raiſe 
Troops or diſband Armies whenever he thought 
proper, and without being bound to give Reafons 
for his Conduct to any Body. Twenty-four Lictors, 
carrying the Faſces and the Axes, walked before 
him when he went Abroad; and the General of the 


Horſe followed him every where, The Nomina- 


tion of that Office was entirely in the Dictator, 
and he was in the Nature of his Lieutenant. 
In a Word, the Dictator had all the Power and 
Show of a King. But, as he might have made a 
wrong Uſe of a Power ſo abſolute, and perhaps 
-2 | greater 
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greater than ever the ancient Kings of Rome had, No- 
body was raiſed to that ſupreme Dignity, but in the 
greateſt Dangers of the Common, wealth; as when 
it was attack'd by the powerful Enemies, or was 
diſturb'd by dangerous inteſtine Commotions; and 
Care was taken never to inveſt any Body with that 
Power, ſo much fear'd by Republicans, for a longer 
Time than fix Months at moſt. Fylla, abſolute 
Maſter in Rome, would have it for an undeter- 
mined Time. And thus did the Romans, who had 
chang'd Kingly Government into the Republican, 
under Conſuls and Military Tribunes, relapſe again, 
after many Ages, under the abſolute Power of One: 
Though Syla, to leſſen the Averſion Common- Cicer. in 
wealths Men muſt have to ſuch a Government, had 1 
maſked over a true Royalty with the leſs odious 1 : 
Title and Dignity of Dictatorſhip. Legibus. 
But the Romans were too clear-ſighted, not to 
perceive, that under ancient and familiar Names _ 
there was ariſen a Power quite new, and incon- Sylla 
ſiſtent with Liberty. Sy//ia being perpetual DiCta- 4572<1ual 
tor, or, to ſpeak more properly, the King an abſo- 
lute Sovereign of Rome, altered at his own Plea- 
ſure the Conſtitution and Form of Government. 
He abrogated ancient Laws, created new ones, 
made himſelf Maſter of the public Treaſure, and 
in a deſpotic Manner diſpoſed of all the Eſtates 
and Fortunes, of his Fellow-Citizens, whom he 
conſidered upon the Foot of his other Conqueſts, Plut. in 
Craſſus alone obtained the better Part of them. Gang 
That Man, who was afterwards called the richeſt 
of all the Romans, was not aſhamed to aſk of him 
the forfeited Eſtates of the proſcribed, or to buy 
their Eſtates at very low Raets, when they were 
fold publicly in the Forum. Sylla, who was 
as liberal to his Friends, as he was hard and 
inexorable to his Enemies, took a Pleaſure in 
laviſhing the Treaſures of the Common-wealth 
upon thoſe wha. had devoted themſelves to his 
| | | Fortune, 
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Fortune. But then he expected at their Hands an 
entire and blind Submiſſion. Pompey, by his Order, 
put from him his Wife, called Antiſtia, Daughter 
of the Senator Antiſtius, whom young Marius 
had put to Death; and was obliged to marry 
Emilia, Daughter- in-law to Sylla, born of a 
former Marriage of his Wife Metella with Scaurus, 
It was by Virtue of the ſame Sovereign Power 
which he exerciſed indifferently over all the Ro- 
mans, that he ſtrove to compel Julius Cz/or, Ne- 

phew of Mak lus's Wife, to be Givorced irom hig 

Czfar re. Wife Cornelia, Daughter of Cinna : ii Ceſar, tho 

A, sl but a Youth, had the Boldneſs to refiſt him. He 
even preſented himſelf with a ſurprizing Confi- 
' dence in the Aſſembly of the People, demanding 
to be declared Prieſt of Jupiter. SYLLA not onl 
cauſed him to be rejected, but reſolv'd beſides to 
proſcribe him. It was not without infinite Diffi- 
culties that his Friends obtained his Pardon; and as 
they told SyLLa, that he could have nothing to 
fear from ſuch a Youth, it is faid, he anſwered, 
That in that Man, as young as he was, he could 
diſcern a great many Marins's. The Relations and 
Friends of Cæſar hearing of this Reply, and know- 
ing how much the Dictator hated all that had any 

the leaſt Relation with Mak1vs, perſuaded him to 
leave Rome, whither he did not return till after the 
Death of SYLLA. 

Sylla re- From theſe Animadverſions on private Perſons, 

gates the the Dictator paſſed to the Civil Government, and 

Govern- the regulating of the Senate. He introduc'd into that 

n, Body three hundred Knights, to fill up the Room of 
that vaſt Number of Senators that had periſhed in 
the Civil-war, or by his Proſcriptions. But that 
he might at the ſame Time leſſen the Authority of 
the Knights, he took from them the Right of en- 
quiring into the Crime of Extortion and Peculate, 
which Caius Gracchus had conferr'd on them. He 
at the ſame Ti ime increaſed the Number of Ple- 

beians 
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beians with ten thouſand Slaves, who had belonged 
to Perſons proſcrib'd, giving them the Name of 
Cornelians, that they might ever remember the 
Author of their Liberty. He afterwards publiſhed 
ſeveral Laws, ſome of which were new, and others 
the ſame which he had formerly got paſſed during 
his Conſulſhip, but which had been abrogated by 
Marius and Cinna. His principal Deſign was to 
repreſs the Ambition of ſuch who attempted, at 
once, to arrive to the chief Dignities of the State; 
and to leſſen, at the ſame Time, the Authority of 
the Tribunes of the People, whom he had always 
greatly oppoſed. He ordain'd, by the firſt of thoſe 


Laws, that Nobody ſhould be admitted to the 
Office of Prætor, who had not been a Quæſtor 


before; and that no Citizen ſhould be choſen Con- 
ſul, but who had been Prætor before; nor obtain 
the ſame Dignity a ſecond Time, till ten Years 


after the firſt Time. By a ſecond Law he excluded 


thoſe who had once been Tribunes of the People, 
from all other Magiſtracies ; which made that Dig- 
nity, which uſed to be the next after the Dictator- 
ſhip, and the moſt powerful in the Common-wealth, 
very little regarded. 
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He had theſe Laws paſſed in Aſſemblies of the sy na“, I- 
Roman People. They all voted for them; Nobody gratirade 
durſt be of an Opinion contrary to that of the / Evere- 


Dictator ; and the Example of Lucretius Ofella AP... 


ſhowed, how dangerous it was either to oppoſe 
him, or not tamely to ſubmit. Lucretius was one 
of SYLLAa's Lieutenants, who had done him ſome 
of the moſt important Services, It was he who 
had beſieged and taken Prenefie, and reduc'd Ma- 
rius the younger to the fatal Neceſlity of killing 
himſelf. That Officer aſpired to be choſen Con- 
ſul, tho' he had never been Pretor. SyLLa ſent 
him Word to forbear inſiſting on his Pretenſions, 
as being contrary to the new Laws he had juſt eſta- 
bliſhed. Lucretius relying on his Scrvices, did not 

imagine 


Ofella. 
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imagine that thoſe new Laws ought to affect Sy... 
La's Licutenants ; and, having a powerful Party 
among the People, he appeared on the Day of 
Election as one of the Candidates. SYLLa, offend- 
ed at his Proceeding, cauſed him to be ſtabbed 
on the Spot by one of his Captains. The People, 
ignorant of the Cauſe of this Murder, fell upon that 
Officer, and dragged him before the Dictator to 
have him puniſhed. Sy/la commanded him to be 


ſet at Liberty, and directing his Speech to the 


A 


C. 2. 
Plaut. in 
Sylla. 


Sylla's- 


Abdica- 
tion. 


People: Know, Romans (ſaid he) That it was by 


Alex. I. 2. ſpecial Command that Man was Kill d, becauſe he re- 


fuſed to obey me; and that every one ſhall meet with 
the ſame Treatment, who ſhall offer to tranſgreſs my 
Laws and Ordinances. The People, frighten'd to 
ſee themſelves under ſo tyrannical a Government, 
went Home. | | 
However, this Man, who had uſurped ſo abſolute: 
a Power, and who, to arrive thereat, had under- 
gone ſo many Hazards, and fought ſo many Bat- 
tles, took it all on a ſudden in his Head to lay it 
down again. Hlla, after having deftroy'd more 
than an hundred thouſand of his Fellow-Citizens 
in the Civil War, after having cauſed ninety Se- 
nators, of which fifteen had been Confuls, and 
more than ſix and twenty hundred Knights, to 
be maſſacred; that Man, I fay, whoſe chief 
Paſſion had been Revenge, and who had fatiated 
jt with ſuch a prodigious Quantity of Blood, was 
daring enough to diveſt himſelf of the Sovereign _ 


Power. He laid down the Dictatorſnip and, un- 


compell'd, reduc'd himſelf to a Level with a Pri- 
vate Citizen, without fearing the Reſentment of 
ſo many illuſtrious Families, the Heads of which 
he had deſtroy'd by his cruel Proſcriptions. On 
the contrary, it is related, that immediately upon 


laying down the Dictatorſhip, he cry'd out aloud, 


in the Middle of the Forum, that he was ready to 
give an Account of his whole Adminiſtration. 
1: He, 
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He, at the ſame Time, ſent away his Lictors, App. I. 1. 
diſmiſſed his Guards, and, after that, continued c. 24. 
walking in the Forum with ſome of his Friends, 
and before the Multitude, who, ſtruck with Aſto- 
niſhment, looked on fo unexpected a Change, as 
on a Prodigy. In the Evening he returned Home 
by himſelf and like a private Man; no one, 
among that great Number of Enemies he had 
created himfelf, daring to inſult him. There was 
in that prodigious City, but one young hair-brain'd 
Fellow who publicly affronted him; who followed 
him as far as his Houſe, calling him Names. 
Sylla diſdain'd to return him any Anſwer; and 
only, in a Manner prophetically, ſaid, That the 
Inſolence of that young Fellow would be the 
Cauſe, that if any Body after Him arrived to the 
fame Degree of Power, he would not lay it down 
ſo eaſily as He had now done. The Romans, in 
general, deemed this ſo ſurprizing Abdication to 
be his greateſt and laſt Effort of Magnanimity 
and Heroiſm. His Proſcriptions were forgot : 
They gladly forgave him his many Murders, for 
the Sake of Liberty, which he, reſtored to his 
Country. | | 
His Enemies, on the other Hand, attributed fo Sy11a's 
great a Change to the natural Uneaſineſs of his gu er 
Mind, and the continual Fear that ſome Roman Peaib. 
might be brave enough, at one Stroke to deprive 
him of the Empire and Life too. Whatever was 
the true one among all theſe different Motives, 
Hlla, after having ſhed ſo much Blood, died as 
quietly in his Bed, as the moſt peaceable Citizen 
of the Common-wealth could have wiſh'd to do. 
He compoſed his own Epitaph a few Days before 
he died; and therein we find his true Character. 
, It was thus in Subſtance, That Nobody had ever out- Hi Epi · 
done him, either in obliging his Friends, or in perſe- taph. 
cuting his Enemies, 8 , 


His 
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His abdicating the Di ſhewed, That 
Ambition and Deſire of reigning, had not been his 


' 


_ predominant Paſſion, and that he had ſeized on the 


Lepidus's 


eain Pro- 


gets. 


His Cha- 
racter. 


Sovereign Power, only that he might more ſurely 
revenge himſelf on his Enemies. But the dan- 
gerous Example of a ſimple Citizen, who had found 
Means to raiſe himſelf to Empire, and maintain 
himſelf therein, made thoſe that followed him ſen- 
ſible, That the Romans could bear a Maſter, which 
was the Ground of more Revolutions. 

| Scarce were the Eyes of Sy/la clos'd, but M. 
Emilius Lepidus, firſt Conſul, undertook, in Imi- 
tation of him, to make himſelf Maſter of the Go- 
vernment. Bur for the accompliſhing a Deſign of 
ſo high a Nature, his Intereſts and Abilities were 
inſufficient, and far ſhort of his Ambition. He 
was a Man little eſteem'd by the Soldiery ; more a 
Courtier than a Commander; a deep Diſſembler, 
and one who had raiſed himſelf by doing many 


little and ungenerous Things. Tho? he had declar'd 


himſelf for the Nobility, who ſeem'd to him the 
moſt powerful Party ; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
tho? he had ſtoop'd to Syllz's abſolute Authority, 
the Dictator, who knew him perfectly well, and 


miſtruſted him, would never ſuffer him to be choſen 


Year of 
_ 
675. 


Plut. in 
Sy lla. 


Conſul. But after he had laid down the Dicta- 
torſhip, Pompey, who now bore the greateſt Sway, 
deceived by the feigned Attachment of Lepidus, 
openly favour'd his Election: And on the Day of 
the Comitia, he cauſed: him to be nominated firſt 
Conſul, preferably to ©. Catulus, his Colleague, 
and Son of that Conſular, whom Marius had put 
to Death. 3 | : 

It is related, That when Syl/a ſaw Pompey re- 
turning from the Election with a joyful Counte- 
nance, and pleaſed that Lepidus, whom he thought 


his Creature, not only was elected, but had alſo had 


Are not you aſhamed, young Man, to applaud yourſelf 


the Preference above Catulus, he ſaid to him aloud, 


for 
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for having got ſuch a Man as Ltpipvs choſen firſt 

\ Conſul, in Excluſion of Catulus, one of our beſt Citi- 
zens? He afterwards warned him, That he muſt _. 
expect to find in Lzy1vvs, at beſt, a very weak and 
doubtful Friend, and perhaps a dangerous Enemy, 
who, if he could find his Advantage in it, would 
turn againſt his Benefactor that Authority which 
his Imprudence had procur'd him. 
The Conduct of Lzeipvs ſoon made it plain, 
that Sylla was no ways miſtaken in his Character, 
notwithſtanding he had very much endeavoured to 
conceal himſelf. But he had ſcarce taken Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the N when it was diſcern'd that 
he endeavoured, by ſowing new Diviſions, to made 
himſelf Maſter of the ſovereign Power, and uſurp 
the ſame Authority as Hlla had done. th 


We have ſeen more than once in this Hiſtory, Lepidus 
that the Great Men of Rome had commonly, tore, 
gratify their Ambition, made Uſe of one of theſe nw 
two Pretences, viz. the Intereſt of the People, 50 
or that of the Senate. Both Ways were open to L- 
PiDUS. It is true, that, as we obſery'd before, 
to accommodate himſelf to the preſent State of the 
Common- wealth, he dad declar'd for the Patrician 
Party: But thoſe were weak Ties for an aſpiring 
Man. And beſides, as he found that Pompey, Me- 
tellus, Craſſus, and even his Colleague Catalus, all 
Men of mare Weight and Intereſt than himſelf, 
were the Chiefs of that Party, he thought that he 
ſhould have a greater Number of Adherents, if he 
went over to Marivs his Party, moſt of whoſe 
Chiefs had been deſtroy'd in the Civil War, and 
which ſubſiſted no where but in the ancient Anti= 
pathy of the Plebeians againſt the Patricans. It 
was in order to revive this laſt Party, that he pro- 
poſed to aboliſh ſome of the Laws made by Sylla. 
Catulus, his Colleague in the Conſulſhip, oppoſed 
him with a great deal of Courage and Reſolution, 
The two Parties: hereupoh declared each for one or 


\ 
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other of the Conſuls. Lxyipus, to ſtrengthen his 
Party, and bring over the Nations of Jraly to his 
Side, ſent them Word, that he delign'd to reinſtate 
them in the five and thirty ancient Tribes, and re- 

ſtore to them thoſe Lands which the Dictator had 
taken from them to reward his Army. This De- 
claration did not fail of increaſing his Party very 

much. Rome ſaw herſelf again on the Brink of 
being the Theatre of a Civil War: But the Senate 
interpoſed its Authority, and made both Conſuls 
promiſe upon Oath, that Neither ſhould take up 

Arms againſt the Other during their Conſulate. 
App- I. 1. Leyeipus thought himſelf diſengaged of his 
b. 25- Oathas ſoon as his Conſulate expired, at which Time 


plat. n the Government of Gallia Ciſalpina was allotted to 
ompeio. n A 


| Lepidas him. He immediately began to raiſe an Army 
Joins Bra- there, and got into his Party Brutus and Perpenna, 
tus axd both Prætorians; who had each the Command of 
ay pen a conſiderable Body of Forces, and were encamped 
near Modena. Lepipus, ſtrengthened with this 
Supply, and ſeeing no Army in Lah that could 
withſtand his, marched ſtraight to Rome, in Hopes 

of being a ſecond Hlla, if he could make himſelf 

Maſter of the City. The Senate, apprized of his 

March and Deſigns, put themſelves in a Condition 

to keep him out. Legions were ſoon; liſted. Ca- 

tulus, who was appointed General, encamped with- 

out the Gates. LEPIDus, to ſwell his Party, cauſed 

ſome Papers to be ſpread about in Rome; wherein 

he invited the People, and Marivus's Party, to 

come out to join him, But, as they had no great 

Opinion of his Abilities or Courage, and that the 

People moreover could not brook the Deſign of in- 

corporating the Italians into the ancient Tribes; 

not a Man ftirred in his Behalf. Yer, as he was too 

far advanced to go back, it foon came to a Battle; 
and Catulus, at the Head of the Legions, and of 
all the Nobility then in Rome, charged him fo 
briſkly, that after but a ſlender Reſiſtance, Ni ut 
5 . Sb Tels .sf art 
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Part of his Army to Pieces, and forced the other 
to run away. Lepidus, in Deſpair at this ill Suc- App. I. 1, 
| ceſs, after having wandered about ſome, Time in © 25+ _ 
Diſguiſe, and had been forced to conceal himfelf in 
ſeveral Parts of 7taly, at laſt went over to Sardinia, 
where he had ſome Friends. Perpenna, one of his 
| Lieutenants, went afterwards to him, with the 
Remains of his Army. Several of Mazivs's Party 
likewiſe joined him. He made new Levies: His 
Party inſenſibly increaſed ; and in a little while he 
ſaw himſelf at the Head of a new Army. His 
Deſign was to carry the War into Sicily; where 
he had ſecret Correſpondents. But, ſoon after- Lepiqus 
wards, News was brought that he died of Grief ; dies of 
having intercepted a Letter, which left him no ©7/4- 
Room to doubt of his Wife's Diſloyalty. His 
Party fell with him. Brutus had met with no better 
Fate. That Captain, not being able to get into 
Sicihy, and join Lepidus, had thrown. himſelf into 
Modena, with ſome Troops that were under his 
Command; leſs with a Deſign to continue the 
War, than to have Time to capitulate and obtain 
better Terms. And, indeed, Pompey having Orders 
to beſiege him there, he no ſooner appeared before 
the Place, but Brutus opened him the Gates, and 
aſked no other Conditions, than to have the Li- | 
berty to retire in Safety to a little Village upon the 
9 Banks of the Po. Pompey conſented. He even 
wrote to the Senate, that the Quickneſs of Brutus 
Submiſſion had ended the War. Yet, in Violation g, tus 
of the Treaty and his Word, he ſent Ruffians a few 2434.4 by 
he had choſe for his Retreat: Whether becauſe he- /rom 
: learned that he was again ſecretly caballing with plut AY 
Lepidus; or whether that young General, trained _ 1 
up in the cruel Politics of SyLLA, thought it un- 
ſafe to let any Chief of that Party live, we know 
not. Perpenna, after the Death of thoſe two Chiefs, 
got together their Army; and finding himſelf. 
J%Cͥͤ - o | e 


0 
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Perpenna at the Head of fifty-three * Cohorts, he marched 
goes into. them into Spain. His Deſign was to ſettle there, 
pain. to make War on his own Account, and without de- 

pending upon any Superior; following herein the 
Example of Sertorius, a General of great Fame, who 

yet maintained the Party of Marivs in Luſitania. 
Pompey .  SYLLA had cauſed the Government of thoſe vaſt 
ſucceeds to Provinces to be given to Metellus, one of his Lieu- 
Sylla. 4. tenants. The Senate, fearing he would not be able 
ruut.ibid: to withſtand theſe two Chiefs, if they joined their 
Forces, ſent Pompey to his Aſſiſtance with freſh 
Troops. Pompey, in whom the Senate confided 
entire . and who, ſince SyLLA's Death, was re- 
puted the firſt General of the Common-wealth, foon 
began his March, and carried with him thoſe very 
Troops, that more than once had defeated thoſe of 
Maxrivs's Party. Perpenna's Soldiers, who had 
no great Opinion of his Military Skill, hearing . 


that Pompey was coming againſt them, took their 


Rane Arms and their Enſigns; and, without aſſeing Per- 
Perpenna 


and Serio- penna s Advice, cried out, That it behoved: them 


zus. do join Sertorias: That they had Occaſion for ſo e- 


Plut. in perienced a Warrior to command them; and that 
| Sert. ff he refuſed to conduct them ro his Camp they 
would find the Way to it themſelves, and carry 
their Enſigns along with them. Perpenna was en- 
raged at this general Defection; but not thinking 
himſelf ſafe any where but wich the Companions 
of his Rebellion, he was forced to follow them. He 
Aal arrived at Sertoriuꝭs Camp; and, from an abſolute 
and independant Geperal, he found himſelf com- 
pelled by his own Soldiers to be content to act as 
42 an inferior Officer. The Junction of Pompey 
with Metellus, and that of Perpenna with Sertoriusß, 
gare a new Life to the War. Sertorius, who was 
as bold as he was experienced, had commonly the 
Advantage, chiefly over Pompey; whom the Beſire 
- of diſting Zuiſhing bimſelf, and the Fear of 2 


— 


— 
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his Glory, uſually ſeparated from Merellus. That 
young General, whoſe Reputation was at ſuch a. 
Pitch at Rome, had even the Diſpleaſure to be a | | 
Looker on at the taking and burning of the Town uv 
of Lauron by Sertorius, after having in vain at- 
tempted to relieve it. | 
It is faid, That having engag'd himſelf too 8 
and minding only the Enemy's Army that was form- 
ing the Siege before him, he ſaw upon the adjacent 
Hills Troops of Mountaineers, who appear'd all of gertorius's ? 
a ſudden, and, by their Excurſions into the Plain, 4dvanta- 
hinder'd him from extending his Army, and forag- ene 
ing there: So that he that was come to raiſe the Pompef. 
Siege, found himſelf in a Manner beſieged and in- 
| veſted by. thoſe numerous Parties; which oblig*d 
him to keep very cloſe. Sertorius having ſhown 
his principal Officers the Diſpoſition of his Camp, 
and the different Poſts that his Troops poſſeſs'd, ad- 
ded, ſpeaking ſlightingly of Pour, That SyLLA's 
Scholar was yet raw in his Art; and he would 
ſhortly teach him, that it is more incumbent on the 
General of an Army to look behind, than before him. 
And indeed, Pourzv, fearing leſt thoſe Troops 
of Sertorius, upon the Mountains, ſhould grow nu- 
merous, and ſtrong enough to cut off his Retreat, 
reſol vd to march off in Time. He was oblig'd to 
give over all Thoughts of throwing Succours into 
the Place. Sertorius carry'd it Sword in Hand: 
And tho' he was not of a cruel Temper, he thought 
himſelf oblig'd to ſet Fire to it; thereby to deter 
other Towns in Spain, and make them ſenſible, 
that Pompey” s. Prote&tion could avail them little 
againſt his Power and Reſentment. | 
Poux, extremely concern'd that he could not 
prevent a Town from being burnt in his Preſence, 
For having choſen his Party, was every Day look - 2 
ing for an Opportunity of tak ing his Revenge. | 
He thought he had it near Sucrone : and tho Me- Pompey 
| lelus Was not far off, he fancied himſelf ſtrong aefearedby 


O 3 18 . | enough Sertoclas 
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| enough to defeat the Enemy without his Aſſiſtance. 
He attacked Sertorius in a Plain; but he (whoſe 
Spaniſh Horſe out- did the Roman) puſh'd Pompey ſo 
briſkly, that his Talian Horſe being broke, pur his 
Year of Foot in Confuſion and Diſorder. Pompey narrowly 
Rome, eſcaped being taken; and his Army had been en- 
79. tirely defeated, if Metellus had not advanced to 
his Aid. Sertorius ſeeing the Legions of that old 
General near, retired to his Camp, and ſaid jeſt- 
ingly to his Officers; F that old Woman, meaning 
Melellus, bad not reſcued ber Child out of my Hands, 
I would have ſent him back to Rome to his Relations, 
after having chaſtiſed bim as be deſerved. 
Pompey, leſs preſuming, and grown a little wiſer 
by his ill Succeſs, judged rightly, that he could 
not without Danger keep ſeparate from Metellus. 
They joined their Forces: But notwithſtanding 
they were become ſuperior in Number by it, they 
run continually freſh Hazards wherever they in- 
camped. They had to do with an Enemy, who 
ſurprized them ſometimes by Day, ſometimes by 
Serto- Night. His Troops, conſiſting moſtly of Spani- 
rius V- orgs and Mountaineers, active and nimble, attacked 
2 4g, them continually, and retreated as expeditiouſly. 
The Roman Soldiers, heavily arm'd, and accu- 
ſtomed to a cloſe Battle, could never come up with 
them. Sertorius alone had the Direction of all theſe 
Skirmiſhes : It ſeemed as if he multiplied himſelf: 
The two Roman Generals always met him at the 
Head of thoſe that attack'd them. If he gained 
any Advantage, he then puſh'd his Enemy with- 
out giving them Time to recover themſelves. And 
if he met with too great a Reſiſtance, and fear d 
to be ſurrounded, his Soldiers, as he had taught 
Plat. in them, diſperſed immediately ſeveral Ways. They 
Sertorio fjed among the Rocks and Mountains; and upon 
the leaſt Signal, rallied again, and came to their 
General :. He then return'd, and charged again on 
another Quarter, It look'd as if they were freſh 
, : 25 : ; | Troops, 
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Troops, and another Army, which he had found 


ready to enter upon Action. By this Method of 


making War, which was favour'd by the Nature of 
the Country, he never gave any Reſt, neither to 
his Enemy, nor his own Troops. 

His Reputation, and the Account of the Advan- 
tages which he gain'd every Day againſt the two 


moſt eminent Roman Generals, flew as far as Aſia. 
We have already heard, That Mithridates preſs d 


by SYLLA, had been oblig d. in order to obtain 
Peace, to ſubmit to the Law of the Conqueror, 
and accept of all the Terms which he was pleaſed 
do dictate; and that the Roman General had put a 
Stop to his victorious Arms, with no other View, 
than to be at Liberty to turn them againſt Maxlus, 
and his other private Enemies. 


Mitbridates, after SyLLa's Deceaſe, and during Plar, ibid. 


the Civil- wars that diſturb'd the Common- wealth, 


thought he could never renew the War in more fa. 


vourable Circumſtances. Herais'd a powerful Army; 
and, in order to foment the Civil War, and to keep 


upa Diverſion very advantageous to his Deſigns, he 


ſent to Sertorius, propoſing to unite their Intereſts. 


His Deputies offer'd him conſiderable Sums for the 


rl of the War, with a Fleet at his own Diſ- 
|; on Condition, that he would ſuffer that 
rince to re-conquer thoſe Provinces of Aſa, which 
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the Neceflity of his Affairs had forced him to Sire 5 


up by the Treaty made with SyLLa. 


Sertorius called a Council. All that were pre- 


ſent were of Opinion, That it was ſcarce Matter 


for Deliberation: And withal repreſented to him, 


That for a Supply ſo real and ſo ready, as Money 
= and a Fleet, \ were offer'd Duns he was bound 


neſs of Soul 8 of a true * 1 


That he could never hearken to a Treaty contrary Mi 
N 4 d Alliance. 
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to the Glory or the Intereſt of his Country; and 
that he even ſcorn'd to obtain a Victory over his 
8 Enemies by unjuſtifiable Methods. And 
aving ſent for Mitbridates's Ambaſſadors, he de- 
clared to them, That he would ſuffer the King 
their Maſter to regain Bythinia and Cappadocia, be- 
ing Provinces to which the Romans had no Right; 
but that he would never conſent he ſhould ſet a 
Foot in Afa Minor, which belong'd to the Com- 
mon-wealth, and which he had renounced by a 
ſolemn Treaty. With this Anſwer he fent thoſe - 
; Deputies back; and it is faid, that when Mithri- 
dates was told it, turning himſelf to ſome. of his 
Plut. in Courtiers, with great Aftoniſhment, he ſhould ſay; 
Sert. Mbat would not this Roman preſcribe to us if be was 
at Rome, ſince from the Shores of the Atlantic Sea, 
<obither be is baniſhed, be preſumes to mark out Limits 
to my Empire? | 
Sertorius However, that Prince knowing how much it im- 
i. Ported him to keep up the Civil War, afterwards 
ee i concluded the Treaty upon thoſe very Terms Ser- 
Mithri- Zorzus had preſcrib'd. The King of Pontus ſupplied 
dates. him with three hundred Talents, and forty Ships: 
And Sertorius gave the King of Pontus a Body of 
Troops under the Command of Marius Yaris, one 
of the Senators proſcrib'd by Syrra, and who had 
taken Sanctuary with him. | 
| Thar Senator being arrived in Ala, made the 
Name and Power of his General reſpected in all 
the Places he paſs'd through with his Troops. As 
if he had been authoriſed by the Senate and the 
Roman People, he diſcharged in their Name moſt 
of the Cities from the heavy Load of Taxes that 
SyYLLa had laid on them. So moderate and po- 
litic a Conduct opened him the Gates of all Places, 
without ſtriking one Blow; and the very Name of 
Sertorius made more Conqueſts than 125 the ores 
of ee e e SY 


But 
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But this great Captain, who had eſcaped all the vell. Pa- 
Dangers of the War, e by the Treachery terc. I. a, 
of the Romans, even of his own Party. Perpenna, 4 5 r. 
who could not forgive him the Authority he had Ci 
accepted over his Army, and who flattered himſelf 
he ſhould ſucceed him, if he could get rid of him, 
plotted his Ruin; and drew into his Conſpiracy 
ſeveral Officers, pretending that Sertorius ſlighted 
the Romans, and confided only in the Spaniards. 
The Conſpirators aſſaſſinated him at a Banquet. Sertorius 
Perpenna then took upon him the Command of the Yoſmate | 
Army; but he wanted both the Abilities of his pj. in 
Predeceſſor, and the Confidence of his Soldiers, Sert. 
who abhorred his Treachery, App. de 

Metellus and Pompey about that Time had been Bell. Civ. 
obliged to part, to ſubſiſt their Cavalry the eaſier. 
Pompey heard the firſt of Sertorius's Murder, and Pompey 
the Diſpoſition of his Army thereupon. He im- defeats the 
mediately drew near Perpenna's Camp: Part of — 
that new General's Soldiers quitted him; the reſt, 
when they were attacked, made but a feeble Reſiſt- 
ance. The whole diſperſed: Perpenna, in this 
general Rout, had nothing left to do, but to run 
away, and hide himſelf. He was found in a 
Thicket. Pompey ordered his Head to be cut off 
inſtantly, and by his Death ended the Spaniſh War. 
Poup Ey returned with his victorious Army into Year or 

Taly. Spartacus, a Gladiator, had excited there a Rome, 

-very dangerous War. That Gladiator, a Man of _ — 
Courage, got out of Capua, where he was a Pri- Sparta- 
ſoner, with ſeventy more of his Comrades. He cus. 
exhorted them rather to ſacrifice their Lives for the Cſar 
Defence of their Liberty, than ſubmit tamely to __ I; 
be a Spectacle for the cruel Diverſion of their Ma- Manil. 
ſters. A great Number of run-away Slaves joined Flor. I. 3, 
him. Licentiouſneſs, and Hope of Plunder, brought © 70. | 
a vaſt Number of the Rabble to him, from all 1 f, C f. 
Parts of the Country; ſo that in a little Time App. de 
he found himſelf at the Head of a conſiderable Bell: Civ. 
PE as Res 3 ls po : 3 * | | Army. I. 1. 
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| The Senate, deſpiſing Spartacus, at firſt 
Fontented themſelves with ſending Varinius Glaber 
and P. Valerius, both Prætors, againſt him. They 
even gave them but a ſmall Number of Troops; 
thecaule they thought ita Shame to ſend the Legions 
againſt the Slaves and Robbers, whom the ſole 
1 of the Magiſtrate ought to have diſperſed. 


Spartacus Spartacus cut thoſe-Troops to Pieces. This Defeat, 


though by a vaſtly ſuperior. Number, cauſed a Sur- 
. prize. in the Senate equal to their Indignation. It 
proving a more ſerious Affair than they at firſt 
agined, L. Gellius and Cornelius Lentulus, the 
| Conſuls, received Orders to take the Field, each 
at the Head of a conſiderable Body of Forces. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates, no Ways imagining that an Ar- 
my of Slaves and Fugitives durſt face the Legions, 
— . heedleſsly againſt Enemies whom the 
deſpiſed. Spartacus took Advantage of it. He choſe 
his Camp and the Field of Battle, as well as the 
ableſt General could have done; and he led on 
his Champions, and animated them to fight with 
ſuch an undaunted Courage, that the Roman Sol- 
diers, who thought they were ſure of Victory, 
meeting with an unexpected Reſiſtance, quitted 
their Colours, and ran away. The Conſuls got them 
together again, and they fought a ſecond Battle 
near Picenum, but with the ſame ill Succeſs. The 
Romans fied again; and. nothing could any Ways 
palliate ſo uncommon a Cowardice, but attributing 

it to a criminal Correſpondence. with the Enemy. 
Such great Advantages drew numberleſs Crowds of 
People to Spartacus; and this Gladiator ſaw under 
his Command at one Time, no leſs than an hun- 


5 dred and twenty thouſand Men, Shepherds, Ban- 
ditti, Slaves, Deſerters, all profligate, deſperate 


Fellows, who carried Fire and Sword on all Sides, 
and who, in this Rebellion, had no. other View 


Tears than an unbridled Licentiouſneſs, and the Impu- 


nity of their Crimes. It was now three Years 


— 
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that this Domeſtic War had continued in Tah, 


as much to the Shame, as to the Diſadvantage of 


the Common-wealth, when the Senate gave the 
Conduct thereof to Licinius Craſſus, one of the 


reateſt Commanders of SyLLa's Party, and who 


ad had a great Hand in his Victories. For- 
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' tune changed Sides under ſo able a General. Craſfus 


Cra 


Has knew how to make War; and he now/*" - 


did it with Succeſs. He began with reſtoring che t- 


Military Diſcipline in his Army. Every tenth cus. 


Man of thoſe Legions, that had in a cowardly 
Manner given Way in the preceding Battles, was 
put to Death. This wholeſome Severity made him 


equally dreaded by his own Soldiers, and thoſe 


Enemy, The Romans well ſaw, that, 
under this General, they muſt either vanquiſh 
or die; and ten thouſand Men of the Rebels 
having ventured at ſome Diftance from their 


main Army, for the Convenience of foraging, 
he fell upon them N and cut them all to 


| Pieces. 


He afterwards, in a pitched Battle, defeated Spartacus 
Wer whole Army, and obtained a compleat Vic- 4% and 
tory. Spartacus, with the Reſt of his broken Forces, 1 


was endeavouring to gain the Sea· ſide, and to get 


over into Sicily, where a great Number of Slaves 


made him hope he might retrieve All: But Craſſus 


revented him, cut off his March to the Sea, and 


inveſted him in his own Camp.. Spartacus, deſpair- 
ing of a Retreat, reſolved once more to try the 
Fate of a Battle. He drew up his Army with the 
Skill of a great Captainz he only wanted a better 


Cauſe. It is ſaid, that when they brought him Plat. in 
a Horſe, a little before the Onſet, he drew his Craſſo. 


4 Sword, killed him; and, turning to his Soldiers, 
ſaid, FI gain the Victory 7 Hall want no Horſe; and 


if we are defeated I do not defign to uſe any. He then 
put himſelf at the Head of his Infantry. His 
People, animated by the Example of their Gene- 
„ 125 3 
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þ ral, fought deſperately. Victory was a long while 
dubious which Side to chuſe; at laſt, the Valour of 
the Legions decided the Matter. Great was the 
Slaughter made of thoſe Vagabonds: Spartacus, 
wounded in the Thigh with a Javelin, defended. 
* himſelf yet a long Time, fighting on his Knees, 
| holding his Buckler in one Hand, and his Sword 
Liv. Epit. in the other. At laſt, pierced with many Wounds, 
7 he fell upon a Heap of Romans he had ſacrificed 
I. 2. to his Fury, and of his own Soldiers, who were 
Eutrop. killed at the Feet of their General, in defending 
I. 6. him. Thoſe that eſcaped the Victor's Sword, fled 
. : into the Mountains, and ſo rallied again. Pompey, 
returning from Spain, met with them, and eaſily 
defeated a Body of Fugitives, without a Leader or 
a Place of Refuge. Yet, to leſſen Craſſus s Glory, 
and increaſe his own, he was not aſhamed to 
Pint. in write to the Senate, That Craſſus had indeed de- 
Craſſo. feated Spartacus, But J, (ſaid he in his Letter) haue 
| — II ent up the Root of that War, and extirminated the 
mil. very laſt of thoſe Robbers. Craſſus was highly of- 
fended at a Letter, which, in depriving him of 

the Honour of having ended that War, ſeemed 
wrote to prepare the People for refuſing him the 
Triumph. Bot, as he aimed at the ſame Time at 
being choſen Conſul, and that Pompey was then all 
mighty in Rome, he concealed how much he re- 
ſented that public Affront, in a profound Silence. 
Pompey was called to the Conſulſhip by the Wiſhes 
af the whole Roman People. Craſſus, apprehend- 
ing that he might get him excluded, intreated 
him by ſome common Friends, that they might 
ad ct in Concert, and that he would receive him as 
Crafus his Colleague in that ſupreme Dignity. Pompey, well _ 
and Pom pleaſed to have forced him to have Recourſe to his 
pry ng; Intereſt, profeſſed publicly, that he ſhould be as 
"ou much obliged to his Friends for promoting Craſſuss 
Year of Election as his own. The two Parties being united, 


Rome, carried all the Votes. Craſſus, who, according to 
Zo 4 ; * 7 5 ; a : 


* 
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SvyILA's Laws, had been Prætor before, was choſen 
Conſul; and OD Dignity was conferr'd on my: 
' Pompey, though he was no more than a Knight; 
Fiber 2 err fo much as Quæſtor; and es, non Ge 
thirty-four Years Old. But his great Reputa- 
tion, and the Splendor of his Victories, hid theſe 
Irregularities: It was thought that a Citizen, who 
had been honour'd with a Triumph before the Age 
of four and twenty, and before he took Place in 
| 5 ought not to be ſubject to the common 
: Ru es | 
This was not the ſole Ocaion, wherein the 
Eſteem or Complaiſance of his Fellow. Citizens, 
and ſometimes his own Ambition, placed him 
above the Laws. It was a Cuſtom in the Com- 
mon- wealth, that a victorious General that de- 
manded a Triumph, was not to enter the City be- 
fore he had obtain'd it. By the ſame Law, every 
Citizen that pretended to the Conſulſhip, Was 
bobliged to be there perſonally to ſolicit the Dig- 
nity he aſpired to. It look'd as if Pompey and 
Craſus had laid aſide their Pretentions to a Tri- 
 umph, ſince they had both entered Rome to ſollicit 
the Conſulſhip. But great was the Surprize of the 
Romans to find, that after their Election they ſtill 
claimed it, as if they had remained at the Head 
of their Armies. Till then they had acted in Harrod 
Concert; but as the Affair of the Triumph was 22 | 
liable to Difficulties, and that they were called ,,, 1 729 
upon to diſband their Armies, which were at che Poa Pompey- 
© Gates: of Nome, Craſſus, who had leſs Regard for 
© Pompey, ſince he was choſen - Conſul, -repreſented 
© that ſince Pompey had firſt terminated the Spaniſh 
War, he ought alſo firſt to 'diſband his . 
Pompey, on the 6ther Hand, incens'd at Craſſus for 
maintaming that he ought to break his Army firſe 
refuſed to comply, on Pretence, that he waited 
for Meteltns, who was to — with him. Theſe 


. 
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| oppoſite Pretenſions made their Hatred break out. 
Pompey could not bear that Craſſus, whom he 
. deem'd a much inferior Commander to himſelf, and 
who had even obtained the Conſulate through His 
Influence only, ſhould dare to enter into Compe- 
tition with him; and Craſſus, the richeſt Man in 
the Republic, reckoned his Treaſures for Victories, 
and could not brook to give Way to a Man, whoſe- 
Coffers were not ſo full as his own. Through theſe 
Pretenſions the Public eaſily ſaw, that thoſe two 
Men, equally ambitious and powerful, had a Mind 
to keep their Armies on Foot, leſs to adorn their 
Triumph, an empty Ceremony, than to maintain 
the more Power and Authority againſt eac other. 
The Senate and the People fearing to fall again in 
to the Calamities of a Civil-war, beſought them 
to ſacrifice their private Reſentments to the Ft 
Peace. The People went even fo far on a Day of 
Aſſembly, as to beg of them on their Knees, that 
they would be reconciled. Pompey affected an Ip- 
flexible Pride, and to the laſt ſeem'd unmo! 
" Craſſus, on his Part, ſhow'd no leſs Stiffneſs. 
the Aruſpices having declared, that the Senate was 
Plat. in threatned with the moſt dreadful Calamities, unleſs 
 - the Conſuls agreed; Craſſus, moved with Senti- 
a, ments of Piety, aroſe firſt, and preſented his Hand 
between to. Pompey, who afterwards embraced him; and 
Pompey when both had triumpb'd, they diſbanded. r | 
Fake. Troops by Conſent. 
| This Reconciliation was not 0 3 but that 8 
w_ each endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf, oat in- 
creaſing his Party. It imported them above all 
Things to gain the People. Craſſus, to win their 
Affections, prepared an Entertainment on a 


+4 Crafſus's thouſand Tables, whereat he treated the whole City. 


aas He at the ſame Time diſtributed Corn enough to 
all the Populace to maintain their Families Three 


n. "_ The at ſuch, rodigious * 
iberalities 


| referr'd to the Senate. Thus thoſe ambitious Men, 


„ 5 | | 
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Liberalities will be leſs, if it be conſidered, that | 
Craſſuss Eftate amounted to more than “ ſeven | 

thoufand Talents. And it was by ſuch like pub- 1 

- fie Expences, that the great Men of Rome uſed _-- 
to purchaſe the Votes of the People. Pour-v, Pompey” ER | 
on the other Hand, to out- do Craſſus, and to bung fie 5 | 
the Tribunes of the People into his Intereſts," ut in 
cured ſuch Laws to paſs; as reſtored to thoſe | 
ftrates all the Authority they had been depriv'd of 
by SYLLA. Without any Regard to the Memory of 
his General and Benefactor, he reviv'd the Ordinan- 

ces of C. Gracchas, which referr'd to the Knights the 
Judgment of criminal Cauſes, which Spi LA had 


in their Turns, play'd with the Laws, and ſome- 
times enlarged” the Authority of the Senate, and 
ſometimes that of the People, according as it beſt 
ſuited with their private Intereſt. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the Tranſports of Joy the Tribunes ſhow'd 
* | ur the Recovery of their former Authority. As 
they chiefly 'ow'd it to Pourrv, they tarried not 
long before they ſhow'd their Gratitude. The War 
had been decreed againſt the Pyrates that infeſted 
the Coaſts of the Common- wealth. They conferr'd - 
the Management of it on 'Pqwuezy, and granted 
him an abſolute Authority by Sea and Land? either 
to raiſe Men, or to equip Ships of War, 

"Theſe Pyrates came originally from the Coaſts Preeto 7 
of Cilicia. At firſt they armed but a few ſmall Cilicia. 
Barks and Brigantines, which infeſted the Seas, 
and took both Merchants and Paſſengers, whom 
they made Slaves. Their Number and Boldneſs 
increaſed upon their being protected by Mithri- 
dates, who took them into his Service, whilſt he 
: made War againſt the Roman. They fitted out 
great Ships, formed very large Fleets, and ex- 

— their Cruiſing all along the Coaſts of Lag. 


"122 Millions, 50 Livres. 


They 
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Ĩ!uey even made ſome Deſcents; pillag'd the richeſt 
and moſt famous Temples; ach the ſmall Towns, 

and carried their Inhabitants into Slavery. In 
ſhort, their Power increas'd to ſuch a Height, that 
they had above a thouſand Ships, divided into 
ſeveral Squadrons, which kept all the Ports of the 
 Common-wealth block d up; ſo that ſcarce an 
. Veſſel ventur d out, without being taken; which 
Tuin'd Trade entirely. _ 

| 8 It was againſt theſe Pyrates chat PoupEy wWas 

nt ſent. To put him in a Condition to make a ſuitable 

F, Armament, the People, whoſe Idol he was, decreed 

Fear w him a Power without Reſtriction, . His.Commil- , 

Rome, ſion run in expreſs Terms, that his Authority 

686. ſhould extend all over the Mediterranean, quite 

to Hercules's Pillars, and as far as four hundred 

Plut. in Stadia into the Land: That he ſhould raiſe as many 

Pompeio. Soldiers and Sailors as he thought fit: That 

he ſhould take whatever Sums he pleaſed out of 

the / public Treaſury, without being accountable 
for — and chuſe out of the whole Senate fif- 
teen Senators to be his Lieutenants and execute 
bis Orders where he could not be preſent himſelf; 3 
So abſolute an Authority truſted to le 
Citizen, gave a great deal of Uneaſineſs, a 1897 704 

The Senate Jealouſy, to the Senate. Several of that Body 

_ openly accuſed Pomesy, that he delign'd to en- 

Wet " groſs the whole Sovereignty of the State to himſelf; 
: and one of the Conſuls, provok d that this Com- 

miſſion had been given. him to the lefſening « of his 
Prerogative, told him in a Sort of threatning Tone, 
That by affecting, as. be did, to imitate the haughty 
Bebaviour of We, be might ee meet with 
* Fate. 

0 more moderate, took. a viler Methods 
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Pourz v, "and mentioned. the moſt celebrated Ac- 

tions of that General in te moſt magnificent Terms. 

But, as if he had been concerned for his Safety, he 
was ſorry the People ſhould expoſe the greateſt 
General of the Conmon- wealth to every Danger 

that happened: And i you ſhould looje bim. (ſaid he 
to the People)! What obs. cauld you put in tis Rgom ? ? 

At which the Multitude, raiſing their Voices, cried 
out, one and all, Ne will put Tou. Catulus, no Cie. pro 

longer able to reſiſt the firm Reſolution of the ge Ma- 

whole People, and pleaſed ar the ſame Time with * 1 

the honourable Teſtimony they bore to his own pomp. 

Courage, retired. Another Senator, called Roſcius, Vel. l. 2, 

endeavouring to ſpeak after him, was prevented e. 31. 

by the Clamours of the People, who would not 

then hear any Remonſtrances on that Head. Roſcius 

was reduced to explain himſelf by Signs; and hold- 
ing up two of his Fingers, he tried to make them 

apprehend, that they ought at leaſt to give Pompey 

a Colleague; bur all his Endeavours were to no 

Purpoſe. The People, even grown angry at the 

Jealouſy and Reſiſtance of the Senate, enlarged 

Pompey's Power ſtill more; and it was added to 

his Commiſſion, that ho ſhould be at Liberty to 

arm five hungred Ships, Ps, put an hundred and 
twenty thouſdd Soldiers On: Board of them for 

Deſcents, and be attended by four and ent 

Senators and two Quæſtors. 

Thus it was, that this” People, ſo jealous of 

their Liberty, ſeduced by their Tribunes, were 
haſtening into Slavery; and it lay wholly in Pom- 
pey's Power to make himſelf ſole Sovereign of the 

Common- wealth. But thoſe that rightly. knew 
him, judged they had nothing to fear from a Man, 

who had more Vanity than Ambition, and who 

was more ſenſible of the great Name that ſo ho- 

nourable a Poſt gave him, than mindful how ro 

make it + FE and 1 of Wale Who 
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conferred it upon him. This War laſted but one 
Campaign. Pompey, having fitted out a large Fleet, 
defeated 7 that of 'the es by He took va Num- 
bers of thoſe Robbers: But, inſtead of putting 
them to Death, he baniſhed em to remote in- 


land · places, as far diſtant as poſſible from the Sea- 


ſhore. By which Method, as he enabled them to 
get a Livelihood without Piracy, ſo he prevented 
. Them w ſurely, from e ever returning to their 
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Pak 2 into Aſia, as put e at the PR 
F the Forces commanded by Lucullus. The Inter- 
vier of. thaſe t Romans. The Reproaches they 
mate | each. other. They Fart declared 1 
Tie Particulars of . Catiline's Conſpiracy 1 he 
| ambitions, Defgns of the Tribune, P. Se 
Rullus. Cicero, by his. Skill. and 7 ang gets 
the Law rejected Es. Rullus propoſed concern- 
ing tþe F Tae and e Set Car 


2 we 


overcome. r ach Rome, tas Mandlins, Tri- — 
42 — e though IX Creature of Hern : 


P 
Was JE 4 55 "with that "Emplymens 


© gp In the 5 ommand of his Auny, and 
the Government af Ala, but, beſides, retain his 
Superintendency vver that whole Naval Power, 
with which. he juſt then had ſubdued. the Pyrates. 
This. was delivering all the Sea and Land Forces 73+ Lex 
of the State into his Hands: He now only wanted dailie. 
the Litle of King. Manilius and Pour EY s Ad- - 
| hrergig refed the publiſhing of this Decree very 5h 
m 5 BE R ener. blind, and ty Tool Lot 
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the Great, were as ſolicitous for it, as if their All 
had been at Stake. The Senate, more clear-ſighted, 
looked on that Decree as the eſtabliſhing of Ty- 
ranny. Yet, when the Day was come, and that 
Manilius propoſed to the Aſſembly to recall Lucul- 
lus, and ſend Pompey in his Room, Nobody of- 
fered to ſtir againſt it: The Fear of ſo powerful a 
Man's Reſentment, reſtrained almoſt all the Sena- 
tors. Cicero himſelf, who was univerſally acknow- 
ledged a good Citizen and Patriot, but always fear- 
ful, and unſettled in his Reſolutions, declared for 
the ſtrongeſt Side; and made for the Decree that 
Diſcourſe, which is preſerved 1 under the Title of Pro 
Lege Manilid. There was none in ſo large and nu- 
merous a Body, but Hortenſus and Catulus, that op- 
poſed it. Catulus, with a great deal of Courage, re- 
Proached the People with the Injuſtice they were 
going to do Lucullus: He recounted his Services, 
and the great Actions he had performed during. 


= the Cook of that War. He told them how, by 


* & »+ » 


Victory, he had relie ved che Town 


how * had defeated Mi thridates in, Were! Bat: 
tles, and vanquiſhed 77 igranes, the moſt potent 
King of Aſa. But, perceiving that the People 
grew uneaſy at his Diſcourſe, he turned himſelf 
towards the Senate, and raiſing his Voice, with a 
Mein full of Indignation; Let us retire, ſaid he, 
Conſcript Fathers, from a City where Tyranny is go- 
ing to be ſettled ; and let us go ſeek ſome Deſart, where 
we may preſerve that Liberty which We received ”_ 5 
our Fathers, © 

This genercus Diſcourſe walls no Manner of 
 Taiprefiion upon People, who had either ſold their 


755. a Faith to Power, or who feared his Power and 


Reſentment. | Thus was the public Intereſt, as it 
always falls out, ſacrificed to private Views. The 
Decree was confirmed by all the Tribes; and the 
People, of their own AGE conferred on Pou- 


PEV 
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px as extenſive an Authority as SYLLA, had 
uſurped by an armed Force, and. exeraaſed, after- 
wards during his Dictatorſhip, 
 PomeEy 4 out immediately. 505 FI : And. Lu Inter visa 
cullus, hearing of the Decree, quitted his Army, teuer 
that he might not be obliged to ſurrender it him- 8 2 le. 
{elf to his Adverſary. Theſe two Generals met in cullus. 
the Province of Galatia. Their Officers, and ſuch 
as were Friends to both, perſuaded them-to ſee 
each other: They at firſt treated one another with 
all imaginable Civility; ; bur, at laſt, Lucullus, full 
of Indignation againſt Power, who had-.robbed 
him of = Employment, could not-forbear ſhow- 
ing his Reſentment. He reproached him, That vel. Pat. 
he had never coveted to command Armies, but a- I. 2, c. 33. 
gainſt Enemies already vanquiſhed; and that, like — 
_ thoſe vile Birds of Prey that feed on none but dead 
Bodies and e N it was his Cuſtom to come at 


2 5 


„ „ 


the N Gladiators, and e 1 fol- 
lowed the Party of Lepidus ; and, that he knew, 
without expoſing himſelf to any Danger, how to 

make. the Adyantages obtained by other People, 
his own: Aud have I now, added Lucullus, van- 
guiſbed Mithridates, conquered the Kingdom of Pon- 
tus, defeated Tigranes, obtained 3 Viaaries, 
and taken Tigranocerta, Niſibe, and ſo many other | 
Cities in Armenia, only to Hane You freſh Tris 
umphs? 

Pomezy, provoked at ſo i injurious a Speech, re- 
proached him on his Part, That he had leſs con- 
quered than ravaged Ala, whoſe Riches he had ſe- 
cured in his own Coffers ; That he made War for 
nothing but the Sake of Plunder: That be. had 
indeed obtained ſome Advantages ; ; bur that he 


P 3 never 
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never cared to compleat a Victory; and uſually 
left to his Enemy, wherewithal to continue the 
War, that he might likewiſe be continued in the 

Command, and pillage on to a Degree odious to 


his very iers. | 
Vell. Pat. Theſe mutual Reproaches were not groundleſs ; 
1. 2. c. 33. and if it was true, that Lucullus had tarniſhed the 
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him, in Proportion to the Glory and Eſteem they 
acquired. Theſe two Generals parted declared 
Enemies: PourEy went on to take the Com- 
mand of the Army upon him; and Lucullus return- 
ed to Rome, where, notwithſtanding all the ill Of- 
fices and Oppoſition of Pour Ex and his Party, he 
was honoured with a folemn Triumph. He found 
that City, then the Capital of the World, in a 
feeming Peace: But that outward Tranquility was 
but a Cover to a ſecret” Agitation; and there were 
new Parties privately forming ; all which, though 
by different Methods, aimed at nothing leſs than to 
ſupplant each other, and become Maſters of the 

_ *Government. —_ | 

Saluſt. in Lucius Sergius Catiline, whom we have mentioned 
Cat. above, was at the Head of one of the Parties. 
_ in He was deſcended of an illuſtrious Patrician Fa- 
Catilines, Mily; and fo ancient, that he bragged it ſprung 
Charac- from Sergeſtus, one of fneas's Companions : K 
ter. Folly common to moſt great People, who, by 
reaſon of ſome Reſemblance in the Narges, fancy 
they find the Origin of their Families in the 
Ruins of Antiquity, and often in mere Fables. 
1 | ns Catiline, 
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Catiline, educated in the Hurry and Confuſion of 
the Civi-wars, had been the Miniſter of the 


Cruelties of Sula, to whom he had devoted himſelf. 
The Favour of that Dictator, his Birth and Cou- 


. 


rage, had raiſed him to the principal Dignities of 
the Common-wealth: Ee had been Quæſtor, Lieu- 
tenant-General in ſeveral Armies, and had ſince 


commanded in Chief, as Prætor in Africa. Burt 
in all theſe different Employments, he had equally 


diſhonoured himſelf by his Debauches and hor- 
rible Crimes. He had been already publicly ac- 
cuſed of Inceſt, with one of the Veſtal Virgins ; of 
Aſſaſſination and Extortion ; and he eſcaped the 
Puniſhment of the Laws no other Way, than by 
his Art: of bribing his Accuſers, with whom by 
Dint of Money he prevail'd to drop the Proſecu- 
tion. He was a Man without Morals, Probity, or 
Reſpect for the Gods; Ambition was his ſole Deity: 
Not ſatisfied with the preſent, always anxious for 
the future; bold, heady, audacious, daring to un- 
dertake any Thing, but not very capable; aim- 
ing at Tyranny too openly, and uncapable of that 
deep Diſſimulation, which was neceſſary to cover 
his execrable Deſigns. This was the Picture of 
CTucius Catiline, who, after Sylla's Death, formed a 
Scheme of uſurping the Sovereign Power, as He 
had done. To ſucceed herein, he began to keep 
Company with, and to court all the young Men in 
Rome, who had either waſted their Fortunes by 
Gaming, or their Bodies by Debauchery with Wine 
and Women. | 
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Rome, in its Beginning, had found no ſurer Rome 
Guard for public Liberty, nor Fence againſt Am- «none & 
bition, than an almoſt. equal Poverty among all©***7* 


her - Citizens. Temperance and Frugality, the 
Conſequences of that Poverty, reign'd in all Con- 
_ ditions, perhaps as much out of Neceſſity, as out 
of Choice. Luxury was a long while a Stranger 
chere. Iron was more valued than Gold; and 
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each Citizen, content with his {ſmall Patrimony, 


which he manur'd with his own Hands, endea- 
voured no other Ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, than 
by his Courage. As. they had no Expectations 
from any Body, each getting his Suhſiſtence by 
his own Labour, there was neither a mean Com- 
plaiſance, , nor ſlaviſh Dependance to be found a- 
mongſt em. Love of Liberty was their univerſal 
Motive; and as long as Rome held the Poverty of 
each Citizen for a Virtue, her Citizens remained 
free, ſubje& to the Laws only, and independant 


upon each other. 


But after the Romans had deſtroy'd Carthage, 
the Rival of Rome, ſubdued 1zaly, and the adja- 
cent Iſles, conquered Spain and the Coaſts of 
Africa, jreduced Part of Gaul, and all Syria, into 
Provinces; after they had forced moſt of the 
Sovereigns of Aſia to pay them Tribute; then 
Ambition, Luxury, Effeminacy, and all thoſe Vices 
that ſeem inſeparable from Wealth, entered Rome 
in the Train of the Conquerors of thoſe Countries: 
Thoſe that had lived before with Honour in a 
laudable Poverty, could not ſtand it in Plenty. 
They began to look with Admiration on a Picture 
drawn by a great Maſter; and the like on a fine 
Statue, or a carv'd Vaſe. Soon was the good For- 
tune of thoſe Generals and Officers envied, who had 
brought ſuch from Aſſa; and it was to get Poſſeſſion 
of theſe, and to grow rich, that they began to bar- 
ter their Liberty, and to ſell it to ſuch great Men, 
and Reads of Parties, as they could expect either 


Employments or Money from. 


J he auftere Manners and Frugality of the an- 
cient Times, were by Degrees changed into an 
exquiſite Volupruouſneſs. Moſt of the Youth con- 
ſumed the Patrimony of their Anceſtors in Feaſts 
and Entertainments, where Delicacy, Extravagance, 
and Protuſion reign'd. The Women had their Share 
in this almoſt univerſal Corruption : Few now 

| counted 
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counted Modeſty among the Female Virtues. Some | | 
Men, unworthy of that Name, proſtituted them. | 
| ſelves like Women; and thoſe that had ruined them- . | 
ſelves to anſwer' ſuch extraordinary Expences, 'or 
were in danger of being proſecuted for Crimes, =_ 
wiſh'd for a Civil-war, that might ſhelter them 
from the Rigor of the Laws, or their troubleſome 
Creditors. This ſtrange Turn of Mind in the Ro- Trar er 
vans, began to ſhow itſelf towards the End of the Rome, 
Conſulſhip of L. Volcatius Tullus, and M. Enilius Cline: 
Lepidus. The People had defigned for their Conſpi- 
Succeſſors, Publ.: Autronius, and P. SyLLa. But'racy. 
having afterwards been convicted of Bribery, they 
were excluded from that Office; and by a new 
Election, Lucius Cotta, and L. Torquatus were ſab- 
ſtituted in their Room. The Shame of this Ex- Year ex 
eluſion, and a Spirit of Revenge, urged them on to — 
conſpire againſt the Tranquility of the State. They  * 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate the two new Conſuls, murder 
the greateſt Part of the Senate, and ſeize the Go- 
vernment. Catiline, always ready for the greateſt 
Crimes, and greedy of all Novelties that could 
make him hope for a Change in his Fortune, en- 
tered into this Plot. Beſides him, they engaged 
in it a great Number of thoſe young Men, undone 
by their Exceſſes mentioned above: Among the 
reſt, Piſo, a Youth of a noble Family, bur raſh, 
factious, over-loaded with Debts, and who had no 
Proſpect of retrieving his Affairs, but in the Sub- 
verſion of the State. 10 8 N 
Their Deſign was, as we have ſaid, to kill both 
the Conſuls, and the greateſt Number of Senators. 
They were to put this in Execution in the Capitol, 
on the Firſt Day of January, when the Conſuls 
took Poſſeſſion of their Office, But not having 
found a convenient Opportunity on that Day, 
they put it off till the Fifth of February, at which 
Time was to be ſeen the moſt execrable Attempt 
that ever had happened in the Common- wealth, 
4 3 N ſince 
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ce the Foundation of Rome SB Band of Profli- | 
were, upon a Signal to- wen CAri- 
=_ to fall — the Conſuls and = _— and 
ſtab them. But CaTiline, impatient and over- 
haſty to ſpill the Blood of his Fellow-Cirizens, 
having given the Signal too ſaon, and before all the 
Conſpirators had eonveniently placed themſelves 
according to the Direction, Nobody offered to ſtir: 
So that this cruel Buſineſs was put off once more. 
Catiline, by his Boldneſs, made himſelf the Head 
of the Plot, and ſtrengthned his Party with a 
great Number of Senators and Knights, who all 
trom different Motives joined in the Confpiracy. 

Among his Adherents in the Senate, were counted 
TLontulus Sura, P. Autronius, mentioned above, 
Caſſius Longinus, Caius Cethegus, both the Sons of 
Servius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus Annius, 
Porcius Lecca, Lucius Curius, L. Beſtia, and 9, 
Curius; and of the Knights, M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
Lucius Statilius, P. Gabinus Capito, and C. Corne- 
Aus. It is affirmed, that Craſſus partly knew their 
Deſigns, and that, * jealous, and an Ene- 
my of Pompey's Glory, he was not ſorry that an- 
other Party was: ariſing in the Common-wealth, 
which ſhould eounterbalance His Authority. Some 
People did even ſuſpect Cæſar of — the 
Plot under - hand; and they add, that thoſe 
two cunning and equally ambitious Men waited 
for the Event, before they would declare them 
| ſelves. 

Lentulics, one of the Heads of this Party, was 
Son to Manius Aquilius, who had been Conſul 
with Marius: He bore the Name of Lentulus, be- 
cauſe he had been adopted by another Lentulus of 
the noble Family of the Cornelians. He was a 
Man plunged in all Manner of Debauchery, natu- 
rally ſhameleſs, and who openly bragged of his 
Vices. He had the Surname of dura given him; 
(Which means _ Calf of the Leg) becauſe Sila, 


the Y 
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the Dictator, having ene Day in an open Senate 
demanded he ſhould give an Account of the Mo- 
nies which he had unfaithfully managed during 
his Queſtorſhip, Lentulus, who had ſpent them in 
his Riots, anſwered him, That he had kept no 
other Book of Accounts beſides the Calf of his 
which he held out to be ſtruck ; alluding ta a Cuſ- 
tom of thoſe Days among Boys playing at Tennis ; 
when he that had miſſed hitting the Ball, received 
2 Blow upon his Leg. Hiſtory has preſerved to 
us another. Inſtance of his Impudence, which 
ſhews his depraved Temper and Character ſtill 
plainer. He had been ſummoned before the Magi- 
ſtrates, to anſwer to ſome Crimes that he was 
charged with. He bribed the Judges with large 
Sums of Money; and finding that, when Judg- 
ment was given, he had carried it by one Vote 
more than was neceſſary to come off, he was not 
aſhamed to ſay aloud to them, That one of the Fadges: 
ought to return him his Money, ſince one Vote bad 
been of no Uſe to him. EN —_ 
Such was P. Lentulus, whom his Exceſſes, Im- 
punity and Ambition, drew into. this Conſpiracy. 
He had ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with a 
ftrange Sort of Propheey, aſcribed to the Sibylls, 
and which they ſaid, promiſed the Empire of 
Rome to three of the Cornelians. , . Sylla and Ciuna, 
both of that illuſtrious Houſe, though of different 
Parties, had one after the other enzoyed the Sove- 
reign Power: And Lentulus was not difpleaſed, 
that his Flatterers applied the S:3yl/ine Prophecy 
to him, and took him for the third of that Name, 
who was to reign in Rme. 3 
Cetbegus, of the ſame Party, was a bold auda- Cherader 
cious Man, to be feared becauſe of: the Sway he? Cethe- 
bore among the common People. He had been _ 
ſome Time before Tribune of the People, whom 
he governed at his own Pleaſare,: But he was, himy 
felt governed by a Courtezan, called Præcia, who 
| 2 | during 
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during his Tribunate, diſpoſed arbitrarily. of all 


Things i in the Common-wealth.. 

"Beſides the Senators we have mmchtioned, there 
was a great Number of Knights that had engaged 
in the Plot. CaTILINE' drew in, by his Manage- 


ment, even ſome. veteran Soldiers and Officers of 


Ha, who, after having conſumed in whoring, 
gaming and drinking, all the Rewards of their 
tormer Services, were longing for a new Civil- 
war, which they looked on as the only Remedy 
for their Want and Miſery, 

Some Women of the beſt F arnilies i in Nome, as | 
much noted for their Lewdneſs as their Bent, 
entered into the Conſpiracy out of Complaiſance 


Cberacir to their Lovers. Such was the famous Sempronia. 
of Sem- Nature had beſtowed on her not only a high Birth, 


Pr On ia. 


but a lively and engaging Wit, a firm and un- 


daunted Courage, and, what Women value more 


than all, an incomparable Beauty. 
Theſe natural Endowments were ſet off by an 


outward Appearance of Modeſty, which ſhe ſome- 


times affected to put on, according to the Cha- 


racter of thoſe ſne had a mind to pleaſe. But her 


Looks, which then ſeemed to eſcape modeſt Eyes, 
were always guided by violent Paſſions, ſhe al- 
ways courting the Men more than they her. The 
Pravity of her Morals made her fall by Degrees 
into the greateſt Crimes. She was ſuſpected of be- 
ing an Accomplice in ſeveral baſe Murders ; and 
ſhe was known to have denied, in a Court of Ju- 


_ dicature, the Receipt of Pledges: with more Con- 
fidence and Boldneſs, than the Owners demanded 


the Reſtitution of them. 
Other Women, as diſorderly and as well born 


as Sempronia, but not fo young, nor ſo beautiful 
had a Hand in the Plot, in Hopes to ſee all thoſe 


Debts acquitted; which they had contracted in an 
advanced Age, to ſupply the Wants of their young 


Gallants. CATILINE drew them over to his Party, 


by 
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by procuring. them ſuch Men as they liked 
beſt, with a Deſign either to gain over their Huſ- 
bands to his * or by their Means to get rid of 
them. | 
. In: ſhort, all hd Roman Youth a had been Catiline's 
bred ; in Luxury, and were grown effeminate with 22 ye 
nice Gr 5 ; all that were ruin d and could | Ro 


pl Power * to Be e on 
their too potent Enemies; all theſe People, ani - 
mated with different Paſſions,: Join'd 22 favoured 
Catiline. 

This Chief of the Party, to tie hem the 
er, promiſes ſome to diſcharge their Debts; "ke 
actually gives Money to others; to ſome he pro- 
eures the Women they were in Love with; the 
Revengeful he flatters with a Proſpect of ſeeing 
their Enemies proſeribed; and he amuſes All with 
the Eſtates and Honours they ſhould obtain in a 
new Revolution. But at the ſame Time he repre- 
ſents to them, that they muſt ſer all their Induſtry 
to work to get Him choſen Conſul ; that it would 
be no leſs advantageous to the Party to procure 
Caius Antonius to be his Colleague, who was one of 
the Candidates, and with whom he had of old 
lived in good Amity; that afterwards he might 

let him into the Secret; and that if once they 
were both inveſted with the Sovereign Magiſtracy, 
and at the Head 6f the Legions, there could: 
never be a Power: ſuffieient to "oppoſe the Execu- 
tion of their Deſigns. 

It's true, they cbuld never have aw a Ser 
Time. Pomety was then making War in the far- 
theſt Parts of the Eaſt. That General, carried on 
by the Deſire of filling the whole Earch with the 
Glory of his Name, was purſuing the Arabians, 

bol it was eaſier to defeat, than to meet with. 


nd ä There 
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There was no Army in tay. The People, always 
greedy. of new Things, ſaw with Pleaſure the Riſe 
of a Party, which ſeem'd to threaten nothing but 


the Authority of the Senate: And this very Senate 
compoſed of ſo many wiſe Heads, ſlept ſecure, 


Je Conf. 
pracy dij- 


falſly imagining that the Leaders of that Party did 
not delerve their Attention. 55 . 
However, as it was very difficult that the De- 
ſigns of ſuch Men, as were continually rioting, 
ſhould long remain a Secret, Cicero heard of it firſt 
by Hulvia, a Woman of a noble Family, which 
however ſhe diſhonoured by her Criminal Intrigues 
with Quintus Curius, one of the Heads of the 
Conſpiracy. * : 
Curius had ruined himſelf in keeping her Com- 
pany ; and he continued in Favour, as long as ſhe 
found her Account in it. But as foon as his Stock 
began to grow low, Indifference and Coldnefs took 
Place of that intereſted and mercenary Love: And 
Fuluia deſpiſed him, as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed to be a 
Curius, deſiring. to enjoy former Favours, is re- 
buked and denied: Thinking at firſt, that a Rival 
had ſupplanted him, he ſtorms and threatens : 
Afterwards he ftoops to the loweſt and meaneſt 
Submiſſions 5 at laſt he diſcovers, with much 
Shame, that he owed all Fulvia's Favours to his 


Money. As he could neither ſupply her with 


more, nor free himſelf from her Chains, he en- 
deavours to pleaſe her at leaſt with fair Hopes. 
He diſcovers the whole Plot to her, and opens her 
a Scene of new Treaſures in the Succeſs of his 

well-laid Deſigns. e Ca: 
But whether Fidvin, like all Women of that 


Stamp, valued;the. Promiſes of a ruined Lover but 


Httle ; or whether, ſhe entertained' a very ill Opi- 


nion of an Undertaking managed by young People; 
ſhe made a Diſcovery of all ſhe had heard to 


ſome Men of Diſtinction, yet without naming her 


Author; 
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Author: And this ſhe did, that ſhe might not 
find herſelf involved in a Matter of Treaſon. It 
immediately ſpread all over Rome. Cicero, who 
Woas very intent on all Things relating to the Public, 
traced thefe Reports up to the very Head. He 
| ſaw Fulvia, gain'd her, and ſhe fold him the 
Secret of a Man whom ſhe never lov'd, and whom 
ſhe was afterwards civil to for no other Reaſon, 
than that ſhe might draw -more Secrets from him, 
as ſhe had promiſed Cicero fhe would. | 
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| Beſides the general Intereſt of his Country, Ci- Cicero 
cero had a private End to ſerve in this nice Enquiry. Coaſal. 


The Time of chuſing Conſuls was near: He was 
one of the Candidates himſelf : CATILIxN E was one 
of thoſe that put up for it. That Man, who was 
of an illuſtrious Family, never ſpoke of That 
of Cicero but with the utmoſt Contempt. He 
commonly called him an Upſtart, a Ney Man, 
that is, one whoſe Father nor Anceſtors had ever 
bore any of thoſe Magiftracies which enobled 


their Poſterity. Cicero, on the other Hand, ne- 


glected nothing that could render Ca rILIx E odious, 


and even ſuſpected of Deſigns againſt the public 
Liberty. Nothing was fitter to prepoſſeſs the 
People againſt that Patrician, than the Diſcovery of 
his ill Deſigns. Cicero ſucceeded in it; and CaT1- 
LINE contributed himſelf towards it, by his rough 


and fierce Behaviour, and by dropping Threats at 


a Time when it ſhould have been his Study how to 
gain the Friendſhip and Eſteem of his Fellow -Citi- 
zens. All thoſe that truly loved their Country, 


united to make him loſe his Election. Catiline was Year of 
excluded with Scorn and Indignation, and that Rome, 


high Office was conferred on Cicero. | 
Caius Antonius was appointed his Colleague, of 
a Plebeian, but a very noted Family, deriving its 
Pedigree from a Son of Hercules. Antonius was a 
Man naturally lazy, a Lover of Eaſe and Plea- 


1 


himſelf 


ſure, and who hitherto had no further concerned 


690. 
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himſelf in Affairs of Government, than was ne- 
ceſſary to ſhow. that he was not abſolutely unfit 
for them. The only Reaſon why they fix d upon 
him for Cicerp's Colleague, was, that the Romans 
were convinc'd, that a Man of that Character 
would, without any Reluctance, follow Czcero's 
Advice, and concur in every Thing that ſhould 
be thought neceſſary by that great Man to diſſi- 
pate Catilines Faction. The 5 riends and Crea- 
tures of that Ringleader, who thought themſelves 


ure of his Election, were quite confounded when 
they ſaw Cicero choſen. They dreaded him on 


Account of that powerful Eloquence, with which 
he carry'd all before him in the Aſſemblies; and 


Catiline's they knew, that he was not leſs valued on Ac- 
Ceadud?. count of his Probity, and his unmoveable Attach- 


ment to the Laws. The Dread of feeling the Ri- 

or thereof themſelves, under fo clear-fighted and 
Jevere a Magiſtrate, made ſeveral of thoſe facti- 
ous People abandon the Party and Intereſt of Cati- 
line, But this Defection made no Alteration in 
that Deſperado, who was determin'd to periſh, if 
he could nor reign. He got ſome new A ſſociates 


in their ſtead, and borrow'd on all Sides. By his 


Order, Arms and Proviſions were laid up in ſeve- 
ral Places; and he ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, 


Septimius into the Mark of Ancona, and C. Julius 


into Apulia, there to raiſe Men underhand, and en- 


deavour to ſecure to his Intereſt ſuch Officers and 
Veteran Soldiers, ſettled in thoſe Provinces, as had 


ſerv'd with him under Slla. Whilſt fo dangerous 


a Man was increaſing the Number of his Creatures 
with all' poſſible Diligence and Application, and 
was getting together Arms and Troops to en- 
able himſelf to ſeize upon the Government with 


Agrarian an arm'd Force, a Tribune of the People was 
Schemes of forming a like Deſign, but under more ſpecious 
te 7 Colours: His Name. was Publius Servilius Rullus, 


bune 


KRoullus. 


This Tribune was the more to be fear'd, as he 
5 | | employ'd 
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employed no other Methods than Perſuaſion; and 
ſeemed to have nothing elſe in View, than to ren- 
der the Condition of the Common People happier 

than it was. 

It may have been obſerved more than once in Cicer. in 
this Work, That whenever the Romans had van- Rulliana. 
quiſhed their Enemies, they were wont to hann! 
Part of their Lands from them; that thoſe Lands © * 
were ſometimes farmed out, to increaſe the Reve- 
nue of the State; and that they were alſo often 
divided and ſhared out among the poorer Citizens, 
| who paid the Common-wealth but an eaſy Rent for 
them. This public Domain - increaſed. with the 

Fortune of the Common-wealth, and the Spoils of 
fo many States which the Romans had conquered 
in the three Parts of the World. Rome was in 
Poſſeſſion of Lands in the ſeveral Cantons of Hah, 
in Sicily and the adjacent Iſles, in Spain, in Africa, 
in Greece, in Macedonia, and all over-4fa. In a 
Word, they had incorporated into the Public Do- 
main, the peculiar Domains of as many free Cities, 
Kingdoms and Common-wealths, as the Romans 
had conquered and ſubdued. The Produce and 
Income of them was carried into the Roman Trea- 
fury. That was the fund out of which the Armies 

were ſubſiſted, and all public en anſwered 
and diſcharged. FOE 

RuLLvs, being raifed to the Tribuneſhip, under- 
took to have the ſole Diſpoſal of all thoſe Lands 
to himfelf. He brought over into his Scheme moſt 
of his Colleagues, and ſeveral Senators of the firſt 

Rank, whom, from the Succeſs of his Project, he 
made to hope for immenſe Riches, and an abſo- 
lute Authority: Two Motives that are generally 
prevalent with moſt Men, and are COMMENT the 
Rule of their Conduct. 

Rull Lus, having formed his Party, prepared 
the Plan of a new Law, importing, That for 
the Relief of the Common People, there ſhould 

Vor. I. 5 I. be 
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be Decemvirs choſen out of hand, who ſhould have 
Power to fell all thoſe private Domains which 
had been incorporated into the Domain of the 


Common: wealth, ſince the Conſulate of L. Sylla 


and Q; Pompeius: That they ſhould likewiſe el 


all the Foreſts in Rah: That the Generals of Ar- 


mies, and other Officers of the Common-wealth, 


'- who ſhould have any Monies in their Hands that 


had not yet been paid into the Treaſury, ſhould 
be legally diſcharged, by paying thoſe Sums to 
the Decemvirs; and that thoſe Commiſhaners ſhould 
employ all thoſe Sums in the buying up the diffe- 
rent Eſtates, ſituate in La, which ſhould after- 
wards be ſhared out among the Common People; 


ſo that without diſpoſſeſſing any of the Nobility | 


of their ancient Uturpations, each poor Citizen 
ſhould have a ſmall Eſtate in his own Native Coun- 


try to ſubſiſt on. 


Rur Lus to gain the Moltitude alſo over to his 


Side in Behalf of this Law, added, That the Decem- 


virs ſhould have Power to ſettle new Colonies in 
ſuch Towns of [taly, as they ſhould think proper; 
that they ſhould have Leave to re- people Capua, 
to conduct thither five thouſand Inhabitants from 
Rome, of which each Decemvir ſhould name five 
hundred at his own Pleaſure; and that between 
them ſhould be ſhared the Territory of that City, 
and of Stella, which hitherto had been let out to 
Farm for the Benefit of the Public | 
It was enacted by the ſame Law, That the i 
poſer of the Law ſhould of Right preſide at the 
Aſſembly held for the Choice of the Decemwvirs : 
By which Article, RuLLvs reſerved to himſelf the 
chief Direction and Authority in this whole Af- 
fair. He added, That the Power of theſe Com- 
miſſioners ſhould be uncontroulable, and Nobody 


ſhould have Liberty of appealing from their Ordi- 
nances to any other Power; and that they ſhould be 


inveſted wich his bs bene in Rome, and all over 
the 
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the Roman Empire, for the Space of five Years ; 


that they ſhould have the Right of taking the 


Auſpices ; and have Lictors, and ſuch other Offi- 
cers as uſed to attend the chief Magiſtrates of the 
Common- wealth; that they ſhould have Power to 
chuſe two hundred of the Equeftrian Order, to put 
their Decrees in Execution in the ſeveral Provinces. 


| Rullus, under Pretence of avoiding the Confuſion 


and Tumults, which commonly happened in the 


General Aſſemblies of the whole Roman People, 


but in effect to make himſelf Maſter of the Elec 
tlon of the Decemvirs, propoſed, That they ſhould 
not be choſen by any more than by ſeventeen 
Tribes, which ſhould be drawn by Lot; and that 
it ſhould be ſufficient to have the Votes of nine 
Tribes, to be declared duly elected: And, to ex- 
clude Pompey, whoſe Intereſt he ſtood much in fear 
of, from that Dignity, and who was then com- 
manding Armies in the remoteſt Parts of Aſa, he 
added, That no Citizen, abſent' from Rome, ſhould 
ſtand Candidate for the Decemvirate. 
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How much ſoever this extenſive Power ought Rullus's 
to have been ſuſpected in a Common-wealth, yet Sc. 


did Rullus ſee a vaſt Number of Senators, and the 


whole People without Exception, for his Project. 
The firſt, urged on by their Ambition, hoped to 
be choſen Decemvirs; and the Common Peo- 

ple flattered themſelves they ſhould have a Share 
in thoſe Lands that were to be bought in Taly. 
Rullus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a conſider- 
able Party; and the Conſul Antonius himſelf, the 
Colleague of Cicero, did not diſlike theſe Novel- 


ties. N 
It was ſaid, that, being loaded with Debts, he 


looked on the Place of a Decemvir, and the extra- 


ordinary Power annexed to it, as an infall. ble 


Means to repair his Fortune; becauſe of the vaſt 


Sums of Money that ſhould go through his Hands, 
and that he ſhould have the diſpoſing of: Many 
n 2 l 
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even ſuſpected him of ſecretly favouring Catiline's 
Faction. „ | | {mp an 

Plut. in . As the Authority which he had by- his Con- 

ic. D. H. ſulate was of great Weight, Cicero undertook to 

57 „ bring him off. Intereſt was the only Way to ſuc- 

1 ceed in it: That Conſideration made him reſign to 

Maureni- Antony the Government of Macedonia, with the 

_ & Command of the Army, which by Lot was fallen 

Della“ to himſelf. He contented himſelf with the Go- 

vernment of Ci/alpine Gaul, which brought in a leſs 

Income. = ot Tor ey | 

TheMe- It is uniyerſally known, that the Conſuls, after 

'*; ,z, their Election, were wont to divide betwixt them 

GL "the whole Adminiſtration of the Common- wealth: 

:451erved That one of thoſe ſovereign Magiſtrates commonly 

in the Go- ſtayed at Rome, and at the Head of the Senate, to 

8 preſide therein; and that he hardly ever went out 

{mmen. af the City, unleſs ſome very important War forced 

wealth, both the Conſuls to put themſelves at the Head 

of Armies, and to take the Field. He that took 

upon him the Command of the Force, had at the 

ſame Time the Government of the Provinces bor- 

dering on that where the Forces were, and the two 

Conſuls generally determined the Choice of theſe 

two different Employments by Lot. | 

The Conſul, entring upon the Provinces of the 

Empire, received there the ſame Honours which 

every where elſe were only paid to the Sovereigns 

of the Country. During his Conſulate, he enjoyed 

an abſolute Authority; and unleſs he was of an un- 

common Probity, he ſeldom returned home with- 

out being loaded with immenſe Riches. Antonius, 

whote indifferent Circumſtances required ſuch an 

Help, accepted of his Colleague's Proffer with 

Joy; and from a Principle of Gratitude, quitted 

that Party which before he ſeemed to favour ; fol- 

lowing the Dictates of Cicero's wiſe Counſels, and 

reſolving to join with him in all his Meaſures for 

the Good of his Country. Et 
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Cicero, now ſure of his C olleague, turned all his Cic. in 
Thoughts againſt Ruilus. As- he was not yet ac- Rullia- 
quainted with the Bottom of that Tribune's In- Na. k. 


tentions, that he might penetrate into them, he 


got ſome of their common Friends to remonſtrate Rultus', 
to him, that being both inveſted with two ſeveral Defagns- 


Dignities in the fame Year, it was for tne In- 
tereſt of the Common-wealth, that they ſhould 
act jointly, and with Unanimity ; that he ſhould 
ever find him diſpoſed to favour any Thing tend- 
ing to the Advantage of the People; and that he 
defired him to impart to him the Plan of a Law, 
which the World reported he was to propoſe to 
the End that if it appeared juſt to him, he might 
back it with all his Credit. But Ralls, rightly 
judging that a Man fo much attached to the main- 
taining of the ancient Laws, and ſo jealous of the 
public Liberty as Cicero was, would never approve 
thoſe Innovatious which he deſigned to introduce 
into the Government, anſwered nothing to thoſe 
civil Advances, but in very looſe and general 
Terms, which increaſed the Conſul's Suſpicions. 
He even ſhunned his Preſence, that he might not 
be obliged to explain himſelf to him; and Cicero 
faw that he ſhould never know any Thing cer- 


tain about the Law, but when the Law ſhould be 


publickly propoſed. Yet, that he might not be 
ſurprized, he ſent Secretaries to all the Aſſemblies 
of the People, to obſerve every Thing that ſtould 
happen there, and to write down, in the beſt Man- 
ner they could, all the Articles of that Law, and 
what might be ſaid in relation to that Subject, if 
it came to a Debate. 

It was by Means of thoſe Secretaries, he heard, 
that Rulius had propoſed his Law in full Aſſembly; 
They brought him an exact Copy of it, and like- 
| wiſe of all the Diſcourſes made on that Occaſion, / 
either by Rullus himſelf, or his Adherents. 


Q 3 : = Cicera, 
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Cicero 


males a 
Speech in 4 
the Senate 


againſt 
Kullus. 
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Cicero, furniſhed with this Piece, called immedi- 


ately the Senate together. Having read the Law 
ro them, which contained more than forty Articles, 


he remonſtrated to that auguſt Body, how much 


the Propoſals of the Tribune ought to be ſuſpect- 
ed, and even hated, by all that ſincerely loved 


Liberty and the Quiet of the Common-wealth. 


As he ſpoke to a Body of Men entirely jealous 


of their own Authority, he made them ſenſible 


how much it was inconſiſtent with the Authority 


of the Senate, to create thoſe Decemvirs with fo 


abſolute a Power all over the Empire, and for fo 


long a Time as five whole Years; that there was a 
new kind of Magiſtracy ariſing, which would abo- 
liſh all the old ones; and that the Sale of the Lands 


that belonged to the Domain of the State, would 
infallibly deſtroy the principal Strength of the 
Common- wealth. 

„Know, Conſcript Fathers, (ſaid he) That our 
Tribunes have a Mind to fell the Lands of the 
Attalians and the Olimpenians, which Servilius 

* by his Conqueſts, had added to the Domain of 
” the Public. Thence theſe Merchants, who have 
e reſolved to ſell the whole Common-wealth, are 
eto croſs over into Macedonia, and there, by Way 
of Auction, ſell. the royal Lands of Philip and 
e Perſeus, acquired by the Valour and Courage 
% of Paulus Emilius, The fertile Lands of Corinth, 
e which, through the wiſe Conduct of Mummius, 
© make Part of the public Revenue, will not 
* eſcape them. Next, they'll fail over to Spain. 
After having ſold the Lands which we poſſeſs - 
% near New Corthage, they'll leave Europe; they'll 
„ croſs over into Africa, and there they will, fell 
the Territory of Old Carthage. Aſia preſents 
them next with new Eſtates, and à new Field 
<« of Plunder. Pontus, Cappadocia, Bitbinia, and 


* Paphlagonia all the Lands, that belonged part 


** riculary to the OE Princes, ww” reigned 
5 ian 
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in thoſe large Provinces, will be put up to Sale 
« next. By the Sale of all theſe Domains of the 
„ Common-wealth, they are going at once to dry 
« up all the Springs whence the Treaſury uſed to 


be ſupplied, divert the ſureſt Funds for paying 


* our Legions, and deprive Rome and all Italy of 
„the Supplies they received from thoſe Provinces 
% in Times of Dearth and Famine.” 


Cicero took next into Conſideration. the Acts | 


about the Colonies which the Decemvirs were to 
ſettle in ſuch Towns of J7taly as they ſhould think 
fit, and to which they were to aſſign the beſt 
Lands. He ſhowed, that Rullus, and the other 
Tribunes, had no other Deſign by this Proje&, but 


to fill the Towns in the Neighbourhood of Rome 
with their - own Creatures, that they might after- 


wards the eafier make themſelves Maſters of Rame 
itſelf, and of the Government. 

It is not only (continued Cicero) of our great 
* Loſſes, and the leſſening of our public Reve- 
“ nue, I complain; it is againſt that abſolute 
Pover deſigned for the Decemvirate, that I ſtand 
e up at preſent. My Fear and Uneaſineſs is only 
“ for the Welfare of our Country, and the Preſer- 


2 vation of our Liberty. For, which Way will 


you be able to reſiſt a Set of Men, that, after 
< they have filled [taly with their Satellites and 
« Guards, will have in their own Hands all the 
* Treaſures of the Common-wealth ? Never fear, 
„ ſays Somebody; out of thoſe Monies, ac- 
„ cording to that Law, they are to buy Lands 
in Jtaly without Delay. Mighty well; but, 
% are they very ſure, that in thoſe fertile and 


% pleaſant Couutries, chey ſhall meet with Peo- 


ple enow diſpoſed to ſell their Lands and pa- 


" ternal Eſtates? And if there ſhould be no Sell- 


<<-ers;. if there ſhould. be no Room to lay thoſe 
Monies out that they ſhall have in their Hands, 
8 What wilt become of our Money? That is ea- 


Q 4 hy, * ily | 
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_ 4. fily anſwered, Conſcript Fathers; If you but 
, allow. them for five Years that abſolute Power 
66 granted by the Law, you have yourſelves put 
* them in a Condition #; never being accountable 
% to you: And if the Law paſſes, the Common- 
* wealth loſes in one Day her nn her Fi- 
„ nances, and her Liberty.“ 
Rullus's In ſhort, Cicero, who was no lefs a Stateſman _ 
Laws re. than he was an Orator, ſpoke with ſo much Force 
—_ and Eloquence; he demonſtrated ſo plainly, that 
abe. Nullus himſelf, and his Colleagues and Adherents, 
had no other Aim, but to enrich themſelves at the 
| | Expence of the Public, and to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient Tyranny of the Decemvirs, that the Law was 
rejected by the Senate almoſt unanimouſly. 

- Though Rullus and his Party were very much 
daunted at the Impreſſion that Cicero's ſtrong Rea- 
ſoning and invincible Eloquence had made on the 
Senate, they, notwithſtanding, carried the Affair 
before the People, who alone had the Right of de- 
ciding finally, and where they hoped to find ſo 
much the greater Favour for their Law, as it 
ſeemed chiefly calculated for the Advantage of the 
common People. And, indeed, all the Populace 


looked on Rullius as another Gracchus, as their Pa- 


tron and Benefactor; being deluded by the 'Temp- 
tation of the Lands promiſed to be purchaſed for 
them in ah. 
But Cicero, though, well apprized of that Diſpo- 
ſition. in the People, abated nothing of his Courage 
and Zeal; and, on the Day when the Aſſembly was 
held, he ordered the whole Senate to attend him 
thither. He accordingly appeared in the Forum 
at the Head of that auguſt Body, preceded by 
his Lictors, and with all the Majeſty of a Sove- 
reign Magiſtrate of the Common- wealth. He 
mounted the Roſtrum, and, without minding ei- 
ther the Invectives of the Tribune, or the Cla- 
mours of the 9 he — bis Speech; and 
| undertook. 
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undertook to ſhow even the People themſelves how 
much that new Law was contrary to their true 
Intereſts, and the public Liberty. 
But as he had to — with a Multitude prejudiced Cicero 
by their Tribunes againſt every Thing that came mate: a 
from the Senate; like an wifes Orator, he took a = nag 
very dextrous Method to inſinuate himſelf into f 5 
their Confidence. He began his Diſcourſe with gain# 
telling the People that he was himſelf a Plebeian N 


originally, born in the E 3 Order, and that gt 
he was beholden for his Conſulate to Oy but : 


the People themſelves, 
+ T am,” faid he, « the firſt new Man whom in 
our Days you have made a Conſul; and by 
e chuſing me, you have gained a Poſt, of which 
4% the Nobility. was always before poſſeſſrd, and 
% which they defended with all their Might. Tou 
have raiſed me to it with ſo-uncommon an Una- 
„ nimity,' that never any Putrician arrived to it 
& with ſo much Splendor, nor- any Plebeian with 
4 ſo much Glory. And what ought to increafe 
* my Attachment and my Gratitude towards the 
People, is, that in the Aſſembly, called for my 
%% Election, you never came to a Balloting, which 
* are Signs of only a ſecret Liberty; but you 
have exalted me to this high Station with Ac 
e clamat ions and public Rejoicings; which, per- 
* haps, do me more Honour than the very Dig- 
${ nity you have beſtowed on me. Since then 
«am a new Man, and a Pledeian, that I owe 
* the Dignity I am inveſted with entirely to 
the People; I openly declare before the whole 
Senate, and before all the Nobility, that I am 
< reſolved to be a popular Conſul; that nothing, 
during my Conſulate, ſhall be ſo dear to me 
das the Intereſts of that People to whom [ 
have ſuch great Obligations: And, if poſſible, 
I will prevent thoſe Funds from being ruined = 
„ and © ſunk, whence they have their chief 
$45 | 50 Strength, 


£ 
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Strength, and receive their Subſiſtence i in Times - 
6c of W ar. 7 8 

« Not that I diſapprove all the 1 5 con- 


s cerning the ſharing of Lands. There are ſome 
v hbich I hold in great Eſteem. The Memory of 

“ the: two Graccbi's ſhall always be dear to me; 
44 thoſe illuſtrious Brothers, who ſacrificed their 
Lives to recover ſuch Lands for the People, as 

Au. < ſome private Perſons had unjuſtly uſurped. The 
| | « Lex Sempr 

; 4c honeſt Men But I cannot conſent to that pro- 


will always be reſpected by all 


* poſed by Rullus; who, to. dazzle your Eyes, 
© vainly brags of the Lands which he has not, 
64 nor ever can have, in his Power to beſtow on 


4 you. Under. ſo plauſible a Pretence, his De- 


“ ſign is to deprive us of all our Liberty, and 
% make himſelf the Tyrant of the Common- 
<« wealth. This I undertake to make you plainly 
« ſenſible of; and. if, after you ſhall have heard 
<6 me, you are not ſatisfied with the Solidity of my 
* Proofs,; I promiſe you to deſiſt. I will receive 
< the Law at your Hands; I will ſign it; and, as 
«a popular Conſul, I will conform male dhe | 


Majority of the People.” 


Then taking the Law before eh. he read it 
all over; and as, when he argued againſt it in the 
Senate, he chiefly applied himſelf to demonſtrate, 
how the Creation of thoſe new Magiſtrates would 
entirely ruin the Authority of the old Ones: Now, 
ipeaking more eſpecially to the People, he expa- 


| tated upon all thoſe Articles that might affect their 


Liberty, and the Privilege each Citizen had of giv- 


ing his Voice at Elections, and thereby to deter- 6 
mine which Laws ſhould, or ſhould not pals. 


The firſt Article of the Law,” ſaid he, or- 
„ dains, that he who propoſed: the ame, ſhall 
<« eſtabliſh Decemvirs by the Suffrages of ſeven- 
«< teen Tribes choſen by Lot; and t that he ſhalt be 
« leQndy a Decemvir, whom nine of thoſe ſeven - 
5 teen 
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teen Tribes ſhall have voted for. I would fain 
aſk this audacious Tribune, how he dares de- 
prive eighteen Tribes of their Right of Vot- 
ing? Was there ever one Inſtance in the Com- 


mon- wealth, of a Triumvir or Decemvir be- 


ing created, without the Concurrence of all the 
five and thirty Tribes? What can be the De- 
ſign of this Tribune, in introducing ſo ſurpriz- 


ing an Innovation in our Government? Tou 


ſhall know it preſently: He does not want for 


* Contrivances; he only wants Honeſty and Fi- 


delity to the Roman People: He has been want- 


ing to Juſtice, and has no Ways regarded your 


Rights or Intereſts. Rullus moreover. pretends, 


that the Author of this Law ſhall preſide in 


the Aſſembly of the Roman People; that is to 


ſay, Rullus ordains, that Rullus ſhall hold the 
 Aﬀembly. The ſame Rullus, who will truſt 
nothing to the entire Body of the Romans, or- 
dains, that the Tribes ſhall caſt Lots. Now, 


as he is to preſide therein, and has a lucky 
Hand, what Tribe think -you is like to come 
out, of the Balloting-box, but ſuch as he ſhall 


* approve of? And, by a Train of ſuch Con- 


trivances, thoſe whom the nine Tribes choſen 


by Rallus ſhall have named to be Decemvirs, 


will, under the Authority and Direction of 
Rullus, be our Lords and our Maſters, and 


the abſolute Diſpenſers of our Eſtates. Was 


ever any Project more unjuſt, more audacious, 
and more contrary to our Laws? And who is 


the Author of this new Law? Rullus. Who 
is that Man, who dares deprive the greateſt 
Part of the People of their Right of Voting? 
Kullus. Who is he, that has. a Secret at Hand, 


to draw out of the Urn none but the Names 
of ſuch Tribes, where he is ſure to have the 
greateſt Sway ? Rullus. Wha ſhall name the 


Decemvirs according to his own Ends and In- 


E „ Res = | 
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< tereſt ?' Rullus. . Who ſhall be the firſt of theſe 
« Decemvirs ? Is that a Queſtion? Who-ſhould, 
* but Rullus? In ſhort, who ſhall be the abſolute _ 
4 Maſter of all the Domains and Revenues of 
* the Common-wealth.? The ſole Rullus. Can 
«you, Sirs, that are the Maſters and Kings of ſo 
< many Nations, tamely take ſuch Uſage? Scarce 
<< ſhould fo ſhameful a Prevarication be ſuffered 
„ under the Empire of a Tyrant, and by a Com- 


«munity of Slaves.” 


Cicero, having thus endeavoured to raiſe the In- 


| dignation of the People againſt this Attempt upon 
their moſt legal Rights, proceeded: next to the 


other Articles of that Law. He ſhowed the In- 
juſtice and Inconveniencies of them all. He re- 
peated in this ſecond Speech part of What he had 


| already ſaid before the Senate. He added, That a 
Man, without any lawful Authority, after — 


-procured himſelf to be choſen a Decemvir, again 
the uſual Method of Elections, would think him- 
ſelf authorized to ſell the Domain of the Common- 
wealth to whom he pleaſed, and at what Rate 
he pleaſed. What monſtrous Robbery is this?“ 
cried the Conſul. Who can doubt, but that 
» the Buyer and Seller will often be the ſame 
„ Perſon, though, perhaps, the true Buyer may not 
appear but under a borrowed Name? But pray, 


. «© where is this Scene to be acted? Do you fancy 


« jt will be in the public Forum, in the Sight 
% of all the Citizens, as the Cenſors uſe, when 


they farm out the Revenues of the Common 
. wealth? No, Sirs; Rullus nor his Colleagues, 


care not to be ſo public. They deſign to lurk 
in dark Corners, that ſhall conceal their Frauds 
* and Robberies: The Author of the Law, who 


„ has taken all his Meaſures ' right, provides 
„ and ordains, That they ſnhall be at Liberty to 


% make their Sales wherever they ſhall think 
: We 
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We ſhould be obliged wholly to tranſcribe. the Te People 
three Speeches which Cicero made on this Occa- — 
ſion, if we would rehearſe eyery particular Argu- 

ment which this Excellent Orator oppoſed to the 
Eſtabliſnment of ſo dangerous a Law. In ſhort, he 

ſpoke ſo much to the Purpaſe, that he convinced 

the People, that they could not pafs and receive ic 
without deſtroying their own Eiberty, and ruining 
the Common-wealth. All the Projects of Rallus 

and his Colleagues were rejected unanimouſly, OW 

the firft Day of January, ſaid Cicero in his Oration Cicero in 
againſt Piſo, I freed the Senate, and all bone Men, —4 


From the fear of this Law. .- Plin. J. 7. 


But it proved a harder Taſk for him to difipate” _ 
the Terrors which were occaſioned by the ill De- 
ſigns of CaTi.ine and his Party. Not that all C- 
the World was equally at the Bottom of his Plot: ere 
Various were the Opinions about it in Rome 5H 
Thoſe that were the moſt favourable to that Ring -f. bags 
leader of Sedition, pretended, that all his Aim Confpi- 

was. againſt Cicero, whom he hated, ſaid they, for 749+ 
having carried the laſt Election for Conſul from 
him. Others gave out, that this ambitious Patri 5 
cian, educated under the abſolute Government of 
Hlla, deſigned, during the Abſence of Pourzv, 
who was at a great Diſtance, to revive a perpetual 
Dictatorſhip, as he had done. And all theſe Re- 
ports, whoſe Authors were unknown, had a Mix- 
ture of Falſity and Truth, and wonderfully increaſed 
the Uneaſineſs of the Senate, and the F ears of ho- 
neſt Men. 

Cicero was better initscr Ruine mentioned 
above, bid nothing from him of what ſhe: could 
learn by her Lover Curius, one of the Heads of the: 
Conſpiracy. But the Evidence of one ſingle Wo- 
man of ill Repute was not ſufficient to authorize a 
regular proſecution againſt a Man of CaTiLine's 
Birth, whoſe Relations and Friends were the moſt- 
conſiderable, not only in the Senate but the whole 


City. 
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Sentiments of thoſe of his Party, the Number and- 
Quality of his Adherents, and the general, as well 


ds the private Views of each of the Confpirators. 
As he always kept faithful Spies among thoſe 


Hot-heads, he was in a Manner Witneſs of their 


_ "Diſcourſes, Reſolutions, and even their Thoughts. 


He learned with as much Surprize as Sorrow, 


that this Band of Profligates had formed a Plot to 


ſet Fire to ſeveral Parts of the City: That during 


x the Confuſion and Uproar which ſo general a 


Conflagration would cauſe, they had agreed to 
murder the chief Men of the Senate in their very 
© Houſes; and that at the ſame Time they would cauſe 
the Troops under Manlius to advance, in order to 
make themſelves Maſters of Rome and the Go- 
vernment. Whilſt the Conſpirators were hugging 
themſelves with the Proſpect of immenſe Trea- 
ſures, and a boundleſs Authority from the Succeſs 
of their cruel Deſigns, News was brought and 
ſpread all over Rome, that Pop EY, having ſub-' 
dued a great Part of the Eaſt, was returning to 
Lay at the Head of a victorious Army. Carle, 
frightened at this unſeaſonable Accident, which 
ruined all his Deſigns, reſolved to haſten the Exe- 
cution of them. He confers with the chief of his 
Party; he fpeaks to each of them in private; he 
renews his Promiſes, and the Hopes he had given 
them, that in a Change of the Government they 
ſhould find an entire Satisfaction of all their Wiſhes. 
At laſt he calls them all together in the Night in 
a private Part of M. Licca's Houſe, and repre- 
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fents to them, that Pompey's Return would defeat 


all their Meaſures, unleſs they had Courage enough 
to be before hand with him. That their Undertak- 
ing was ſo much the eaſier, as there were no Troo 


neither in Rome nor in Haly; and their Kava | 


might 'be. cruſhed before they could fore· ſee the 
Blow that was prepared for them. 


ee It is in your Power (ſaid he) to be Maſters of 


« Rome To-morrow. _ Pompey is yet far off; the Catiline's 


< Town is without any Defence; and the Senate 
«compoſed moſtly of People without Courage, 
<deprefled with Age, or unmanned by Luxury. As 
for us, we want neither Strength nor Courage. 
«We are numerous, and moſt of us of the beſt 
« Families in the Roman State. The People, who 
ce always hated the Senate, will declare for us; and 
« we have out of Rome all thoſe brave Soldiers of 
1 Hlla, vrho, united under the Command of Manlius, 


Salluſt. 
Speech, 


wait only for your Orders. It behoves us only 
to begin; the whole depends upon our quickneis 


and diſpatch in executing; and you will meet 
& with Honours, . Riches, and Offices 1 in the Suc-, 
_ © ceſs of your Deſigns.” - 

This Diſcourſe was received with great Adpladie. 
Then ſeveral Opinions were offered, and the moſt 
violent was ſtill the beſt liked. As they ſtood in 


Fear of Ciceros Foreſight and Firmneſs, they 


to begin with making away with a Man, 
Who, by the Authority that his Conſulate gave 
him, might traverſe the Execution of their Pro- 
jects. It was reſolved at the ſame Time to ſet Fire 
to an hundred different Parts of the City, to cut 


the Water-Pipes, in order to diſable them from 


putting out the Fire; to murder the whole Senate; 
and to ſpare none but Pempey's Children, whom 


they ſhould retain as Hoſtages, againſt the Power 


and Reſentment of that formidable Warriour. 


the. Head. of the Forces which Manlius had ra! _ 
3 | an 


That next to this, Caliline ſhould put himſelf at 


rr 
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and ſhould ſettle his Authority in the State in the 


ſame Manner that Sa had done before; and ſhould 
even change the Conſtitution as he ſhould find ir 


moſt for his Intereſt. - Cethegus, and Cornelius. a 


Roman Knight, offered to go and ſtab Cicero in bis 
ewn Houſe; and the Night preceding the n 


was fixed for firing the City. 


From Councitth they — to a plentiful E Entertain: | 


ment, which was accompanied with moſt horrible 
Debauchery, and thoſe ſhameful Crimes which 
Nature itſeif ſtarts at. It is faid, that young Men 
were not aſhamed to proſtitute themſelves to the 


Chiefs of the Conſpiracy; and that Gatiline, to 


bind all the Conſpirators with the Bonds of equal 


Guilt and Fury, preſented them with a Bowl filled 


with human Blood and Wine mingled, of wlüch 
they all drank. But ſome of theſe Facts are not 
ſo well proved in Hiſtory ; and, perhaps, were 
only grounded on the general Prejudice againſt chat 
Monſter of a Man; a Prejudice which inclined Men 
to believe, that the ſame Root which produced ſo 
great a Crime as the Conſpiracy, carried in irfelf 
every Thing abominableQ. 

The Conſpirators were no 8 8 put Ci- 


 cero had Notice giwen him by Fuivia, of the Dan- 


Plut. 
Cethegus 
9 0 
icero's 
Houſe to 
dill him. 


ger of the Common- wealth, and particularly of the 
Deſigns formed againſt his own Life. As he was 
a Man of very regular Manners, wiſe, temperate, 
and beſides of great Experience, he had a vaſt 
Advantage over a Parcel of furious and paſſionate 
People, whoſe Defigns were always contrived in 
Wine and Riots. He began with regulating every 
Thing in his own Houſe ; and Cetbegus calhng there 
the next Morning early, under Pretence that he had 
Buſineſs of great Moment to communicate to the 
Conſul, Entrance was denied him. He went 
away complaining and arty which rendered 

him 1 more ſu ſpected. | 


* 
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However, Cicero not thinking his own Authority Cicero 
ſufficient to diſſipate ſo powerful a Cabal, call'd g, 
the Senate together: He went thither, attended 


with a vaſt Number of his Friends and Clients; 
and he put a Coat of Mail under his Robe, which 
he ſhow'd deſignedly, thereby to intimate the 
Danger he was expoſed to. He communicated 
the whole Plot to the Senate. He told them, That 
the Common-wealth had Enemies within, as well 
as out of Rome; and that whulft Caziline was form- 
ing the Deſign of ſetting Fire to the City, and 
murdering the whole Senate and the chief Citizens, 
Manlius was, on his Side, endeavouring to make 
Tuſcany: revolt: That he had put himſelf at the 
Head of all the Vagabonds in Taly, and That the 
_ Inhabitants of the Colonies planted by Hylla, and 
the veteran Soldiers of that Dictator, who. had 
ſpent in Luxury and Exceſs all that their former 
obberies had ſupplied them with, had join'd that 
Rebel, and were preparing to come to Rome, in 
order to renew the Fury of Sylla and Marias's 
5 a | 5 3 
As there were a good many of the Conſpirators 

that were Senators themſelves, Cicero did not think 
it yet a proper Time to name thoſe by whom he 
had been infortn'd. But the Confidence and Truſt 
in his Probity was ſo great, that the Senate, with- 
out requiring he ſhould prove his Allegations or 
produce Witneſſes, by a public Decree ordained, 
Thar the Conſuls ſhould: take Care, that no Detri- 
ment came to the Common-wealth : An ancient Form, 
by which the Magiſtrates for the Time being had 
the ampleſt Power conferr'd on them; which, how- 
ever, they were never truſted with, but in the 

greateſt Dangers of the State. 


— 2 


Cicero, inveſted with ſo great an Authority, which 
his Colleague entirely left to him, ſends immedi- 
ately. certain Senators, and ſome of the truſtieſt 
and worthieſt Men of the Common. wealth, to the. 
"You hee R principal 
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principal Towns in taly, to retain the People. in ” 


their Duty. He at the ſame Time ſettled in dif- 
ferent Parts of Rome, Corps of Guard, to prevent, 
or to ſtop the Incendiaries. The Senate, by his 
Advice, in order to be better inform'd of the Par- 


ticulars, promiſes a Pardon, and even a Reward, 


to thoſe of the Conſpirators, who ſhould come and 
make any uſeful Diſcoveries. But thoſe Profli- 
gates were ſo ſtrictly link'd together, and ſo bent 
upon Miſchief, that among ſo large a Number of 
them, who were either at Rome, or in Manlius's 
Army, there was not a ſingle Man, whom either 
the Fear of Puniſhment, or Hopes of Reward, 
could draw to diſcover the ill Deſigns of his Ac- 


complices. The common People, always defirous 


of Novelty, even favour'd that Party, and, as 
uſual, flattered themfelves with bettering their 
Condition in the Change of Government, and 
the public Diſturbances. Catiline himſelf, or his 
Emiſſaries, had ſpread and propagated among the 
People of all Degrees, a Spirit of Sedition and Re- 
bellion; and you might have found in this Con- 
ſpiracy,- not only Senators, but Knights, Plebeians, 
Z rl! 9 
The Particulars of their Deſigns were yet better 
diſcovered by Means of a "35, left by an un- 
known Perſon with Craſſus's Porter. There were 
in this Packet Letters directed to ſeveral different 
People, all without the Name of the Writes, and 
another without a Direction, which laſt | Craſſus 
open'd. He found therein the whole Plan of the 
Conſpiracy: And was likewiſe admoniſh'd, if he 
valued his Life, forthwith to leave Rome. As No- 
body was ignorant, that there had always been a 
Pretty great Intimacy between Catiline and him, 
2 he ſhould make himſelf ſuſpected, he carried 
the Packet to the Conſul, who caus'd it to be 
read before the whole Senate. Whilſt that Body 
was deliberating upon it, Catiline came in, as 1 - 
v7 FO 1 ee 
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had no Ways been concerned in the Affair. But; 
when he was going to ſeat himſelf among the Se- 
nators, all his Brethren avoided him, and not one 
would remain upon the ſame Bench with him: 
Cicero, who was Preſident of the Aſſembly, , no 


longer able to conceal his Indignation, directed his 


Speech to him with that thundering Eloquence, 


wherewith he uſed ſo effectually to. terrify the 


Guilty. 
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« How long, CaTtiios, doſt thou deſign to Cicero 


4 abuſe our Patience? How long are we yet to 
ebe the Object of thy Fury? How far doſt thou 


haranguts 
the Senate 
againſt 


« deſign to carry thy guilty Audaciouſneſs?. Don't Catiline, 


«you perceive, by the continual Watch all over 
<« the City, by the ſcared looks of the People, 


« and by the angry Countenance of the Senators, 


© that your pernicious Deſigns are diſcovered? 


« Faithful Eyes are upon all your. Proceedings; 


«< you cannot hold any Counſel ſo ſecret; but that 
“J hear of it; I am preſent there myſelf ; I am 
« preſent'to your very Thoughts. Do you fancy 


(that I am ignorant of what paſſed. laſt Night at 
M. Lecca's Houſe ? Did not you there diſtribute 


% Employments, and divide all Ita into Shares 
* with your Accomplices ? Some are to take the 


&* Field under the Command of Manlius, and others 


* to ſtay in the City, to fire it in a hundred diffe- 
e rent Places at a Time. During the Diſorder 


and Tumult occaſioned by fo general a Fire, the 

* Conſul:: and moſt of the Senators are to be 
* maſſacred in their own Houſes. The Senate, 
that auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, is informed of 

* the moſt minute Circuniſtances of the Plot; yet 
does Catiline live; not only lives, but is one 


* amongſt us, hears us, and looks on us as ſo many 


* Sacrifices. Whilſt I am now ſpeaking, he is 
marking out thoſe whom he deſigns for Death; 
yet we are ſo patient, or rather ſo weak, that 


ye ate leſs intent on the Method how to punith 
| | R 2 * his 
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<« his Crimes, than how we ſhall preſerve ourſelves 
* from his Fury.” | | 

CarilixkE ſtood this vehement Diſcourſe with a 
deep Diſſimulation; and, at firſt, anſwered it only 


by conjuring the Senate, they would not hearken, 


or give Credit, to the Invectives of his Enemy, and 


of a new Man, an Unſtart, who had not in Rome 
ſo much as a Houſe of his own, and who had forged 
the Plan of a Conſpiracy, to get himſelf a Name, 


and acquire the Title of Defender of his Country. 
He added to this a great many other Reflections 


Catiline- 
guits 
Rome. 


upon Cicero; but he was interrupted by a general 
Murmuring, which hindered him from being heard. 
The whole Senate-houſe rung with nothing but the 
Names of Incendiary, of Parricide, and Enemy 
to his Country. CaTiLine, provoked at theſe 
Reproaches, pale with Anger, and his Eyes burn- 
ing with Rage, cried out, in a furious Paſſion, That 
ſince they had provoked him to the utmoſt, he 
would not fall alone, but would involve in his 
Fate thoſe who had reſolved his Ruin. Upon this 
he inſtantly went out of the Senate, and called 
to his Houſe Lentulus, Cetbegus, and the Chief of 
the Conſpirators. He gave them an Account of 


what had juſt happened in the Senate, and made 


them ſenſible, That he could no longer with Safety 
ſtay at Rome: That he was going to put himſelf at 
the Head of the Forces which Manlius had raiſed 
for him in ſeveral Parts of Hetruria; and that after 
he had made one Army of them all, he would 
advance with it to Rome: That it was incumbent 
on them who ſtaid in Town, to turn all their 
Thoughts towards the deſtroying of the Conſul, 


the only Man who could lay an Obſtacle in the 


Way of their Deſigns; That, above all Things, 
he admoniſhed them to gain the Youth of Rome to 
their Party, and to increaſe the Number of their 
Friends. 5 £2; Ty 
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He went away the Night following, accom- 


panied with three hundred armed Men, directly 
to Manliuss He had no ſooner aſſembled the 
Forces that he had made himſelf ſure of, but he aſ- 
fumed all the public Tokens of a Sovereign 
Magiſtrate, and was preceded by Lictors carry- 
ing Faſces before him. The Senate, informed of 
ſo open a Rebellion, ordained that the Conſul 
Antonius ſhould immediately march againſt the 
Rebels at the Head of the Legions ; and that Cr- 
cero ſhould remain in the City to watch for its 
Preſervation. | vg 


In the mean Time Lentulus. and the other Chiefs Catiline's | 


of the Conſpiracy, applied themſelves, according 
to CATILINE's Inſtructions, to the gaining over 
more Partiſans. They endeavoured to draw into 
the Plot the Ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, then at 
Rome. They were come to Rome, to deſire the 
Senate to eaſe them ſomewhat in the Taxes laid 
on them, the accumulated Intereſt whereof for 


Creatures 


endeavour 


to draw 
the Allo- 
brog Am- 
baſſadors 
into te 


Plot. 


many Tears, did now, through the ruinous Art 


of Uſurers, amount to more than the real Value 
of their Lands: But the inſatiable Avarice of thoſe 
who farmed theſe Taxes, and the Inflexibility 
of the Magiſtrates, was the Occaſion that no No- 
tice was taken of their Miſery: The very Fund 


and Property of thoſe Eſtates, was not ſufficient 


to diſcharge the Debts; and they were in à juſt 


Fear of ſeeing their Wives and Children forthwith 


ſold for Slaves, to fatisfy thoſe cruel Exactions. 
Lentulus, having diſcovered that theſe Deputies 
were greatly incenſed againſt the Senate, reſolved 
to take Advantage of their Diſpoſition. As the 
Allobroges were a warlike People, he flattered him- 
ſelf he ſhould draw a conſiderable Aſſiſtance from 
them, if he could determine them to take up 
Arms, and to join CaTiLinz's Army. Umbrenus, 
one of the Conſpirators, and who had ſome Ac- 
quaintance with one of the Deputies, was com- 


R 3 miſſioned 


\ 
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miſſioned to treat with them. Under Pretence of 


enquiring after their Affairs, he accoſts them, and 


aſks them what they thought would be the Ifſue of 


their Buſineſs? No other than Death (ſaid they) 


ſince the Senate is not moved with our juſt Complaints, 


Unmbrenus, to inſinuate himſelf into their Confi- 


| dence, pities them, blames the Senate's Hard- 


heartedneſs, offers his own Service, and that of his 


F riends, beſtirs him much, and ſeemingly ſollicits 


for them. Theſe good Offices engaged them to 
a more frequent Conyerſation; they gradually be- 
gin to confide in each other, and at laſt a firm 


Friendſhip and Union is eſtabliſhed, Then does 
. Umbrenus tell them (but by Way of Secrecy; that 


they muſt expect nothing from the Senate, whoſe 


Politics required them to keep the Subjects of the 


State in a continual Poverty, and an humble De- 
pendance. He adds, that there was, however, 
one Remedy left for their Misfortunes, and he 
knew a Method to deliver them from all their 
Debts at once: But that it equally required Se- 


crecy and Courage, Thoſe deputies declared, That 


no Undertaking could be ſo difficult, but that they 
were ready for it, if thereby they could, but free 
their Nation from the Tyranny of the Money- 
Lendersy and they intreated Umbrenus at the ſame 

ime to diſcover to them the Means of breaking 
their Bonds. But that Roman did not think fit to 
open himſelf more particularly, before he had con- 
ferred upon it with Lentulus, and the other Chiefs 


of the Conſpiracy. His Conduct was approved, 


0 add more Weight to the Treaty, Gabinius 


was pine wich him. * two Men began their 


Houſe. oy 
Gabinius, after 8 33 from them the 


molt ſolemn Oaths, diſcoyered the whole Plan of 


3 the Plot to them, and the Number and Strength 
vt the Conſpirators; which he made ſtill more 


Len- 
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conſiderable than they actually were, with Intent to 
make them ſeem the more formidable. He added, | 
That if their Nation would take up Arms and =_ 
join Catiline, they ſhould have all the Sureties gi- | 
ven them, which they. could deſire, of a general 
Diſcharge of their Debts. 
They parted after ſeveral Propoſals, and agreed 23, Allo. 
to meet again the Night following, to put the broges 4e. 
Treaty in Form, which as yet was only minuted 2 2 
down. But no ſooner were thoſe Deputies alone, xn ge 
but the Greatneſs of the Danger wherein they 
were going to plunge their Nation, and the Un- 
certainty of the Event, began to make them un- 
eaſy. Subſequent Thoughts weakened their firſt 
Reſolutions. On one Side indeed they ſaw an Ar- 
my in the Field, ſuſtained in Rome by a powerful 
Party, compoſed of a great Number of People of 
the firſt Rank and Diſtinction. But they ſaw on 
the other Side the lawful Authority, the Conſuls, 
the. Senate, and the Legions. They might even 
flatter themſelves, that by revealing the Secret of 
the Conſpiracy, they might by Way of Reward 
obtain the Abolition, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
Abatement, of their Debts. 
In this Uncertainty they reſolved to do nothing 
without the Privity of Q Fabius Sanga, who was 
the Protector of the Allobroges, according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times, in which all the different 
Nations, ſubjected, or allied to the Common-wealth, 
had in the Senate one of that Body, who took Care 
of their Intereſts. Sanga, after having repreſented 
to them the Horror and Danger of ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, agreed with them to go inſtantly to the 
Conſul, and inform him of the Propoſals made to 
thoſe Deputies. Cicero would ſee them himſelf, He 
gained them with more ſolid Hopes and Promiſes 
than thoſe of the Conſpirators. They devoted them- 
ſelves entirely to his Orders, and agreed with him to 
continue to treat with the Chiets of the Conſpiracy. 
Ra *  Lentulus 
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Lentulus hereupon, together with Cethegus, | 
Statilius, and the Principals of that Plot, met 
ſecretly in a Place agreed on. The Deputies 
came thither likewiſe : The Aﬀair for which 
they met was debated anew. The Conſpirators 
ſhew how advantageous and how eaſy the Thin; 
was: The Allobroges . ſtart their Difficulties, and 
demand ſuitable 9 At laſt, after ma- 
ny Struggles, they feign to be convinced. The 
Treaty is written over fair. They ſign it, toge- 
ther with all the Chiefs of the Plot: A Dupli- 


cate is made of it, equally ſigned by all __ 
Parties; and the Deputies demand it ſhould be 


left and truſted with them, that they might com- 
municate it to the Chiefs of Their Nation, who, 
ſeeing the Hands of ſo many conſiderable Men, 
would ſo much the ſooner be diſpoſed to ratify 
the Treaty. It was agreed, they ſhould ſet out 
at Night for their own Country; and ſoul 
take their Way through Catiline's Camp, 
hee Le Les 


get his Ratification. Lentulus gave t 


ters for Catiline, which e, the Plan of the 
Conſpiracy, and the Meaſures they had taken 
with his Accomplices to deſtroy he Conſul, and 
the beſt Part of the Senators. And one of the 
Conſpirators, called Volturcius, of the City of 


Crotona, undertook to convoy thoſe Deputies to 


Catiline, and acquaint him with what Method 


was agreed on to make their Nation riſe up in 


Arms. 


*, Allo- Cicers being informed by the Allebroges, that 


broges 
arreſted. 


they were to ſet out the very Night following, 
ſent ſecretly two Prætors with a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Guards, who poſted themſelves upon the 
Milvian Bridge, where they muſt needs paſs. 
The Allobroges arrived accordingly, and were ar- 


reſted with all that were with them. They ſur- 


ſiſtance, like People * and frightened. 


rendered to the Prætors without making any Re- 


3 * * 
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Volturcius was taken with them, together with a 
Box, wherein were all the Letters of the Conſpi- 


ermg 
and ſent to arreſt Lentulus, Cethegys, Statilius, — 
Gabinius, and Ceparius, who were brought under <#ief of 
a Guard before the Aſſemby. At the ſame Time 72 cone 
the Deputies of the Allobroges were brought in, to- eber dl. 
gether with Volturcius, who, upon Promiſe of his App. de 
Pardon, unfolded the whole Myſtery of the Con- Bell. Civ. 


1 Their Letters were read publicly; and gf n. 


, Sal. i 
ulus, being conyicted by his own Hand- Cadil. 


writing, was obliged upon the Spot to diveſt him- 
ſelf of the Prætorſhip. He quitted his Purple 
Robe; another was given him more ſuitable to 
his preſent miſerable Condition; and he with his 
Accomplices were ſeverally carried to ſeparate 


* 


Houſes, which ſerved them for Priſons. Cetbegus Plut. in 
found Means to convey a Note to ſome of his Cieer. 
Friends and Freed-men, by which he encouraged 

them to get the whole Party up, and to try the 5 
utmoſt in the Night to ſet him at Liberty. Cicero TheSenate 
fearing ſome dangerous Tumult in their Behalf, _— 
ſummoned the Senate together again in the Even- pun FA 
ing, to come to an ultimate Reſolution concerning 25 Ce- 
the Priſoners. . DdDiiratoma 
Hyllanus, Conſul Elect for the Year enſuing, and Sylla- 
who, according to Cuſtom, was aſked his Advice 0%, 

fir ſt, declared, That every One of them deſerved — 
to die. All that voted after him were of the 

ſame Opinion, except Julius Cæſar, who made a 

long Speech in Praiſe of Clemency, and con- 
cluded, ſaying, That in an Affair which concerned 

the Lives of Citizens, and the principal Patricians 

in Rome, it was adviſeable not to be too haſty in 

giving Judgment; but that they ſhould be well - 
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LE guarded, and kept in ſome Towns of Italy, till Ca- 


But Cato, when it came to his Turn to vote, did 

in ſuch lively Colours repreſent the Horror of 

the Conſpirators Deſigns; he ſhowed with ſo many 

unanſwerable Arguments, that their Lives were 

incompatible with the Safety of the State; and 

that, to ſave a ſmall Number of Profligates, they 

were in a Manner plunging a Dagger into. the 

Boſom of every honeſt Man, that the whole Senate 

returned to their former Opinion. The Sentence 

cicero of their Death was pronounced; and Cicero, upon 

cauſes the the Decree of the Senate only, and without carry - 
Corpira- ing it before the Aſſembly of the People, accord- 
ue ing to Cuſtom, had them executed that Moment 
in the in the ſeveral Priſons where they had been con- 
ſeveral fined. It is ſaid, that after this Execution he met 
Prijont. jn the Forum a great Number of their Kindred and 

Accomplices, who yet knew nothing of their 
Fate, and who were only waiting for the Night 

to reſcue them; and that turning himſelf towards 
them, he cried out to them, (YVixerunt) They have 
lived; a ſoftened! Way which the Romans were wont 
to expreſs themſelves in, to avoid the Harſhneſs of 
the Phraſe, (Mortui ſunt) They are dead; and that 

this only Word, like a Thunderbolt, did in an In- 

ſtant diſſipate that Multitude of Conſpirators, and 

broke all their Deſigns. . 8 


* 
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It is impoſſible. to expreſs the Joy which che Cicero's 
People ſhowed, when they ſaw ſo dangerous a TTinnpb. 


Plot quaſhed, and the Conſpirators puniſhed. No- 
thing was heard but curſing, of Catiline, and praiſ- 
ing of Cicero; Moſt waited on him to his own 
Houſe. Even the: Women, to expreſs their, Gra- 
titude, put out Lights at their Windows, as to 
light him. This Night was more glorious to him, 


than a Day of Triumph ever was to the moſt victo- 


rious General, People ſcrupled not to ſay, That 
great Generals had indeed acquired whole Pro- 
vinces for. the Common-wealth ; but that Cicero, 


without Troops, without Battles, without Blood- 


ſhed, had ſaved it from Ruin. He was called the 
ſecond Founder of Rome, and the Father of his 
Country; All the ſeveral Orders of the State de- 
| voted themſelves. to him; and his Authority was 
fo much the more ſolid, as he owed it to his own 
Virtue only, and the Eſteem as well as Gratitude 
of his Fellow-Citizens. _ : 


. ” 


Caſar, though very conſiderable in the State Cæſar 
by his Birth, his Eloquence, and his own Inte-aſpected. 


reſt and that of his Friends, was treated in a quite 
different Manner. He had before been ſuſpected 
of having dark Deſigns; and Cicero had been 
heard to ſay more than once, That he obſerved 

ſomething in the whole of his Conduct, that diſco- 

vered a Spirit ſecretly aiming at the Tyranny. What 
he had done to fave the Lives of the Plotters, 
increaſed thoſe Suſpicions. When he came out 
of the Senate, where he had ſpoke with ſo much 
Warmth to fave them from being put to Death; 


Ap. Alex, 
. . G bo 


the Knights, who were upon Duty, held the Plut. in 
Points of their Swords with a threatning Cqunte. Cæſare. 


- nance towards him, They would have killed him; 
but Cicero, whoſe Looks they watched as to re- 
ceive their Orders from him, made them a Sign 

do let him eſcape, .. R „ 


* 


Catiline 
Fi. 
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Not but that it was then reported, that he had 


been charged home by ſome of the Conſpirators 


with being engaged in the Plot himſelf : But Ci- 
cero, who was very ſenſible how great his Intereſt 
was already in Rome, purpoſely avoided impeach- 
ing him with the reſt, leſt, by the Aſſiſtance of his 
Friends and Relations, — * himſelf the Rigour 
of the Laws, he might at the fame Time fave the 
reſt of the Criminals. Every Body was how- 
ever convinced, that he had been privy to all their 
evil Deſigns ; ; and he was from that Time looked 
upon as a Man capable of undertaking any Thing 


to make himſelf Great. 


The News of the Execution of Lentulus and 
Cethegus was no ſooner brought to Catiline's Camp, 
but ſeveral of the Plotters, ſeeing the Party of 
the Common-wealth prevailed, got off privately, 
There was even a iis N une” of Soldiers, 
whom the Deſire "of Novelty and the Hope of 
Plunder had engaged in Catilin's Party, that de- 


ſerted him. But the Head of the Party-abated 


nothing of his firſt Deſigns. He reſolved either to 


periſh himſelf, or to deſtroy the Common-wealth. 


He made new Levies; he compleated his Cohorts 
with them, and in a ſhort Time filled up his Legi- 
ons; they were all mad with Fury, and thirſting 
r the Blood of their own Countrymen. 
The firſt Deſign of Catiline, as we ſaid above, 


was to advance with his Army to the very Gates 


of Rome, at the ſame Time that the Conſpirators 
would begin to act their Part within, by ſetting 


Fire to different Quarters of the Town at once. 
But the Conſul having broke all theſe Meaſures 


by his Vigilance, and by putting to Death the 


Chiefs of the Plot, the Heads of the Conſpiracy 
reſolved to paſs over into Gaul, and to cauſe all 
the Provinces that acknowledged the Roman Em- 


| pine to revolt. * Metellus _— having pene- 


trated 


a 
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trated into his Deſign, cut off his Way thither by 
imcamping juſt where he muſt needs paſs, at the 
ſame Time that the Conſul Antonius follow'd him 
cloſe with his Army. CE dl 4 o7t 
CartiLine ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with Ene 
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mies, and having no Place in Dah to retreat to, 


nor any Help to hope from Rome, was obliged to 
hazard a Battle, though vith Forces inferior to 


thoſe of Autom. That Confal, being at that TheConfal 
Time laid up with the Gout, left the Conduct of Antony 
his Army to Petreius, an old Officer, who had 


been in the Service above thirty Years, and who 
from a private Centinel had rais'd himſelf by his 
Merit to the Degree of a General. Burt this ſud- 
den IlIneſs of the Conſul, who was rather a weak 
than a wicked Man, made it ſuſpected that he 
was tender of Catiline, with whom he had had 
Engagements formerly; and he was even accus'd 
of it afterwards before the Magiſtrates. It was 
ſaid, that this Fit of the Gout, which came 
upon him juſt on the Eve before he was to fight 
oo of the Common-wealth, was but a 
Pretence, and a feign'd Hineſs, either to retard 
the Ruin of Catilina, of & leaſt to have no Hand 
in it himſelf. But the Rebels reap'd no Manner 


of Advantage from this de Delay. Petreius, 


from a Iieitetifirgentrat now riſen ro be Ge- 
neral, preſs d fo Hard Don tfeni, that he forc'd 
them to com 1 « Nane The Fight was 
fierce and obſtinate. If te Legions of the 
Common-wealth fought with great Valour, thoſe 
of Catiline behav'd themſelves with no leſs Obſti- 
nacy : All were reſolv'd to vanquiſh, or to die. 
Not a Man gave Way: There was none that 
would either give or accept of Quarter. The 
living Soldier immediately ſtepp'd into the Place 
of his Companion that fell before him: It was 


Fight Be- 
tween Pe- 
tronius 
and Cati- 
line. 


not till after a great Slaughter, and a long Reſiſt- 


ance, 
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arice, that the Army of the State at laſt defeated 
that of the Rebels: Every Man of them was cut 
to Pieces: Catiline, who was reſolved -not to fur- 
vive the Ruin of his Party, threw. himſelf with the 
other Captains, into the thickeſt of the Fight; 
and after the Battle, that famous Chief was found; 
with ſome little Remains of Life in him, upon a 
Heap of dead Bodies. Thro' the Agonies of 


Death were yet ſeen in his Face the Marks of 
that Audaciouſneſs and Fi ierceneſs natural to him 
| aue * 8 80 f 


The End of the Twelfth Bk. 
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Cæſar unites with Pompey and Craſſus, and is choſen 


Conſul. Cicero baniſb' d. He is recalPd. The Go- 
vernment of Gaul and Illyrium 7s conferred on 


Cæſar, who employs the Wealth of thoſe Provinces 


to ſecure the” Soldiery to bim, and make himſelf 
Creatures in Rome. The Power which bis Viftories 
and his Money gain him makes Pompey uneaſy, 
1b openly breaks with him. Rome and all the 
Provinces divide between thoſe two great Men, who 


decide their Quarrel in the Plains of Pharſalia, 


Cæſar, Become Maſter of the whole Empire, is 
aſſaſſinated as a Tyrant, notwithſtanding bis Cle- 


VV Confpiracy had, which the Indiſcretion 
of the Conſpirators betray'd, and the wiſe. Con- 
duct of Cicero entirely defeated. - Debauchery, 
Luxury, and Poverty, the natural Conſequence of 
the former, had given it Birth: The uncommon 
Ambition of ſome private Men ſtrengthened it at a 


I E have juſt now ſeen what Succeſs a 
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State of 


Time when Rome had ſcarce any Thing left of a rz Re- 
Republican Government, beſides the bare Name. public. 


The Great Ones alone reign'd with an abſolute Au- 
thority. The whole Adminiſtration was center'd in 
a few Families, who handed the Conſular Dignity 
about to one another. A ſmall Number of Citi- 
zens did, by Turns, diſpoſe of the Command of 
the Armies, as alſo the-Government and Revenues 


of the Provinces.” They being Arbiters of Peace 
INT ROWS: Tag 


56 


return to that 
them to with their Fellow- Citizens. Some gain'd 
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and War, and accuſtom'd to the Homages and Ho- 
nours that go along with ſovereign Power, it hap- 
pen'd very — that any of them, at the quit- 
ting of their = Places, could eaſily reſolve to 
evel which a private Life reduc'd 


the Affections of their Soldiers, either by allowing 
them a Remiſsneſs in the Military Diſcipline, or 
by ſelf. intereſted Liberalities. Others bought with 
large Sums the Votes of the People, to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the chief Poſts, or to ſubſtitute their 
own Creatures in their room. Thoſe that were 
out-brib'd, and loſt the Day, eaſed their Envy, 
by endeavouring to-render the Power of their Ri- 
vals ſuſpected; and caſt about to promote their 
Ruin at the Expence of the public Peace. The 
honeſt Men, as Cato, Cicero, Catullus, and many 
others, all zealous Common-wealths Men, look'd 
on that exceſſive Power of ſome Citizens, their im- 
menſe Riches, and the common Affection of the 
Armies for their Generals, as ſo many Steps to- 
wards Slavery. They could not bear that thoſe 
great Men, under Pretence of ſerving their Coun- 


tty, ſhould make themſelves perpetual in Offices, 


whole ſupreme Authority was liable to tempt 


them to make themſelves We ng It was from 
theſe oppofite Views and different Intereſts, that 


the laſt Commotions of the Common-wealth aroſe, 


wherein the whole World in a Manner took Part, 
ſome ſiding with Pompey, ſome with Cæſar; the two 


Chiefs of two great Parties, and both equally ſuſ- 


pected and fear d on Account of their Ambition and 
Valour. Pompey drew in a Manner the Eyes of the 
whole World upon him. He was, as we have ſaid 


above, a Generat before he was a Soldier, and his 


whole Life was no leſs than a continual Train of 


Pompey's Victories. He had made War in the Three (then 


great Ac- 
tons. 


known) Parts of the World, and always recurn'd 
home loaded with Laurels. He had in Lal) van- 
| yy quiſh'd - 
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quiſhed Carinas and Carbo, of Marius's Party; 


Domitius in Africa; Sertorius, or rather Perpenna, 
in Spain; the Pyrates of Cilicia, in the Mediterra- 
nean; and ſince Catiline's Defeat, he was returned 
Home, after having ſubdued Mithridates and Tigra- 


neg. By ſo many Victories and Conqueſts, he was His Gran- 


become greater than the Romans wiſned him, and 
than he could himſelf have expected. In that high 
Degree of Glory to which Fortune had all along in 
a Manner handed him, he thought it became his 


Dignity to forbear being too familiar with his Fel- 


deur, Am- 


Bition, &c. 


low- citizens. He ſeldom appeared Abroad; and if 


he came out of his Houſe, he was always followed 
by a Crowd of his Dependants, whoſe numerous 
Appearance looked more like the Court of a great 
Prince, than the Attendance of a Citizen of a 
Republic. Not that he made an ill Uſe of his 
Power; but Men of a free City could ſcarce bear he 


ſhould thus affect the Manners and Ways of a Sove- 


reign. Being accuſtomed from his Vouth to the 
Command of Armies, he could not reduce himſelf 
again to the Simplicity of a private Life. His Mo- 


rals indeed were pure and untainted; he was even 


juſtly celebrated for his Temperance; Nobody 
ever ſuſpected him of Covetouſneſs; and in the 
Purſuit of Dignities, he was leſs fond of the Power 


that is inſeparable from them, than of the Honours 


and Splendor that ſurrounds them. But, more af- 
fected by Show than Ambition, he continually 
ſtrove for Honours, that might raiſe him above 
all the Commanders of his Time. Moderate on 


every other Account, he could not bear any Body 
ſhould pretend to an equal Share of Glory: He 


was offended at any Equality therein, and it ſeemed 


as if he coveted to be the only General of the 


Common- wealth, when he ſhould have contented 
himſelf with being the firſt. This Jealouſy of 
Command created him a great many Enemies, of 
whom Cæſar was afterwards the moſt dangerous 
Fob. Ih OS”: and 


15 


Czſar's 
Charac- 
4er. 
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and formidable. The one, as we have ſeen, could 
bear no Equal; the other no Superior. This am- 
bitious Competition in two of the greateſt Men of 
the Univerſe, cauſed new Revolutions; of which it 
will be proper to unravel the. firſt Beginnings, and 
the Succeſs. £9: 50 „ 

Caius Julius Cs AR was born of the illuſtrious 
Family of the Julij; which, like other great 
Families, had its Chimæra of Bragging that it 
derived its Origin from Anchiſes and Venus.? He was 


the beſt-ſhaped Man of his Time; dextrous at all 


Manner of Exerciſes; indefatigable, full of Va- 
lour, and of an exalted Courage; forming vaſt 
Deſigns; magnificent in his Expences, and libe- 
ral even to Prodigality. Nature, which ſeemed to 
have framed him to command all the reſt of Man- 
kind, had given him an Air of Empire, and a 


Dignity of Behaviour inexpreſſible. But that Air 


of Grandeur was allayed by the Sweetneſs and Gen- 


tleneſs of his Manners. His inſinuating and in- 


His Aims. 


vincible Eloquence was yet more owing to the 


Charms of his Perſon, than to the Strength of his 
Arguments. Thoſe that were hard enough to re- 
fiſt the ſtrong Impreſſion which ſo many fine Qua- 
lities made, could not withſtand his good Offices: 
And he began with conquering Men's Hearts, as 
the fureſt Foundation of the Empire he aſpired to. 
Born a ſimple Citizen of a Common-wealth, he 


formed in a private Life the Project of becoming 


the Maſter and Sovereign of his Country. The 
Greatneſs nor. the Dangers of ſuch an Undertak- 
ing, did not deter him. He found nothing ſu- 
perior to his Ambition, but the immenſe Extent of 
his Deſigns, The late Inſtances of Marius and 
Sy!l2 made him ſenſible, that it was no impoſſible 
Thing to raiſe one's ſelf to the ſupreme Power. 


But, wiſe and diſcreet even in his immoderate 
Deſires, he ſhared out to different. Seaſons the 


Execution of his Projects. His Conceptions, al- 


Ways 
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ways juſt, notwithſtanding their Extenſiveneſs, 
carryed him only by Degrees towards his Plan of 


Sovereignty ; and, however conſpicuous his Victo- 


ries will hereafter appear, we ought to call them 
great Actions, only on this Account, that they 
were always the Conſequences and the Effect of 
great Deſigns. 


Scarce was Sylla dead, but he put in for public 


Employments : He brought with hit all his Am- 
bition. His Birth, one of the moſt conſpicuous 
in the Common-wealth, ought to have devoted 
him to the Senate, and the Patrician Party: But 
being a Nephew of Marius, and Cinna's Son- in- 
Law, he declared for their Party, though it was 
almoſt ruined ſince Sy//a's Dictatorſhip. He under- 


took to revive that Party, which was that of the 


Plebeians, and he flattered himſelf ſoon to be the 
Head of it; whereas, in the other Party, he muſt 
have ſubmitted to Pompey's Authority, who was at 


the Head of the Senate. Sylla, as we obſerved be - 
fore, had, during his Dicttatorſhip, cauſed Marius's 
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Trophies to be taken down. Cæſar was but an Plut. in 
Edile, when he cauſed the Statue of Marius, crowned Cæſar. 
by the Hands of Victory, ſecretly to be made by — 
ſome of the beſt Artiſts. He added ſome In- 5, 
ſcriptions to his Honour, relating to his Victory Marius. 
over the Cimbri; and he cauſed theſe new Trophies Lear of 


- . | a . — : * | R . 
to be placed in the Capitol in the Night. All TOE 


the People ran the next Morning to ſee this 
Sight. Sylla's Adherents greatly cenſured fo bold 
an Undertaking. Nobody doubted but it was 
Cæſar's doing. His Enemies gave our, that he 
aimed at Tyranny; and that ſuch a Man ought 


to be puniſhed, who durſt of his private Authority 


raiſe Trophies again, which a Sovereign Magi- 
ſtrate had cauſed to be taken down: But the Peo- 
ple, of whom Marius had declared himſelf the 
Protector, extolled CæsAR to the Skies. Hereupon 
the Senate met, Cæs AR was publickly impeached : 


a | Catulus 
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we Catulus Lufatius, one of the Chiefs, cryed aloud, 
| Czfarac- That it was no longer by private Contrivances 

euſed and and Plots that Men now attempted the Sovereign 

«;/otved. Power, but that CsAR was invading the Public 

Liberty, bare-faced. Cs Ax, on his Part, under- 

took to juſtify his Conduct; and pleaded his Cauſe 
with ſo much Strength of Eloquence, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the Cabal of his Enemies, he was abſolved; 
and, by ſo bold an Action, made the People ſen- 
| ſible of his own Power, and the Weakneſs of the 

Canſes the Senate, The Exiled, under the Countenance of 

exiled to be his Authority, returned to Rome; and he procured 

recatter* their being recalled, under Pretence, that they 
had been condemned by a Citizen who had ſeized on 

the Dictatorſhip and Sovereign Power with an 
armed Force. 5 3 | 

Belovedly The People, charmed with the Zeal he expreſſed 

the People. for their Party, ſounded nothing but in his Praiſes : 

They ſpoke it aloud in Rome, that he was the only 
Man who, by his Courage and Undauntedneſs, 
deſerved to ſueceed Marius in his high Poſts. The 
moſt conſiderable of all the Tribes, and the Heads 
of all the Factions, aſſured him, that there was 
nothing ſo high in the Common wealth, but what 
he might pretend to; and that he might de- 
pend on all the Votes of the People: And it was 
not long before they gave him Proofs of their 
Zeal, and of their being devoted entirely to his 
Intereſt. ö Ok 

Cæſar, The High-Prieſt Metellus being dead, Catulus 

Pontitex Luftatius, who had been Conſul, and was reſpect- 

maximus. ed by all the Romans for his Virtue, demanded to 

be admitted to that Dignity. Czsar, though 
of an inferior Rank, and who had not yet been 
honoured with the Conſulate, put up for it ne- 
vertheleſs among the reſt of the Candidates. 
Luftatius, who looked upon him as a formidable 
Competitor, becauſe of his Intereſt with the 
People, ſent to offer him a large Sum, if he 

| N Vould 
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would drop his Pretenſions. But Czsar had too Plut. in 
great a Soul to be dazzled with ſordid Lucre. Cæſar. 


He ſent to Luctatius, to tell him, that, far from 
accepting of his Money, he would rather borrow 
of all his Friends to maintain his Pretenſions. But 
he had no Occaſion to do ſo, the People were too 
much in his Intereſt; and, upon ſumming up the 


Votes, he carried it from Lufatius and all his 
Competitors. 


He was raiſed to the Prztorſhip och the ſame Nes Y 


Eaſe ; and when his Time in that Office was ex- R 
| pired, the People conferred on him the Govern- 


Ts . 


ment of Spain. It is ſaid, that, paſſing over the Geverner 
Alps thither, he went through a ſmall Town, with 7 Spain, 


but very few inhabitants in it, and thoſe extremely 
oor and miſerable; and that thoſe who attended 
ln aſking each other in a joking Way, Whether 
there were any Parties in that Country-Town, and 
any Canvaſling there for the Magiſtracy ; Casar, 
joining in their Converſation, told them, Thar be 
would rather chuſe to be the Firſt Manu in that poor 
Village, than the Second in Rome. 
All Casax's Care, during his being in that Go- 
vernment, was to extend its Limits. He carried 
the War into Gallicia and Lufitania, which he ſub- 
jected to the Roman Empire; but in a Conqueſt of 
that Uſe to the State, he did not neglect his private 
Advantage. He engroſſed all the Silver and Gold 
of thoſe Provinces by violent Contributions, and 
therewith returned to Rome, where he was received 
with new Applauſes by the People. 


The Riches he brought along with him, was Cæſar 


very conſiderable. He employed them to make him- 
ſeif new Creatures, whom he attached to his For- © 


_ the 


Favweur 


tune by his repeated Liberalities and Preſents. He, 75 ad. 
as it were, abandoned all he had to them; his Largefes . 


Houſe was open for them at all Times; nothing 
was hid from them bur his Heart, which even 
his deareſt Friends could never found, He was ca- 


33. Pable | 
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pable of undertaking and of concealing every 


Thing; always watchful, always preſent at all 


the Cabals from which he could draw any Advan- 


tage; but without ever diſcovering his Mind. It 
was not doubted but he would have put himſelf at 
the Head of Catiline's Plot, if it had ſucceeded 


and that famous Rebel, who fancied he was pro- 


moting his own Greatneſs only, would have ſeen 


the Fruits of his Guilt ſnatched from him by a 


Man of a ſuperior Intereſt in his own Party, and 
who had Cunning enough to let him go through all 


the Dangers of the Execution of that Enterprise. 
Vet, the ill Succeſs of chat Undertaking, and the 


Czſar's 
Contri- 
Dances o 


| get bin/elf 


c hoſen 
Conſul. 


Remembrance of the Death of the two Graccbi's, 


aſſaſſinated in Sight of the Multitude, who adored 


them, made him ſenſible, that the ſole Favour of 
the People was not ſufficient to. carry his Deſigns | 
to Perfection; and he rightly judged, that he could 


never arrive to the Supreme Power without the 


Command of Armies, and having a great Number 
of Friends, and even a Party in the Senate. 
That auguſt | Aſſembly was then divided be- 


twixt Pompey and Craſſus, Enemies and Rivals in 


the Government ; the one the mightieft, and the 
other the richeſt in Rome. The Common-ealth 
drew, at leaſt, this Advantage from their Dif. 
union, that, by dividing the Senate, it kept their 


Power in a Balance, and maintained its Liberty. 


Czsar reſolved to unite himſelf ſometimes with 
one, ſometimes with the other, and, as it were to 
borrow their Power from Time to Time, with a 


Deſign to make Uſe of it for arriving the eaſier 


to the Dignity of Conſul, and the Command of 
Armies. But, as he could not be Friends at the 
ſame Time with two open Enemies, he, at firſt, 
only meditated how he ſhould reconcile them. : 
He ſucceeded in it, and he alone profited by a 


Reconciliation ſo detrimental ro the Public Li- 
berty. He e Fh Pour Ev and Craſſus 
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to truſt him with the Conſulate, as a Pledge which 


they both warmly pretended to, and which neither 
could have ſeen the other enjoy without Jealouſy. 


He was elected Conſul, together with Calpburnius Year of 
Bibulus, by the Agreement of the two united Par- Rome, 
ties. He ſecretly gained the moſt conſiderable, of 594. 


which he formed a third Party, which in the End 
overthrew thoſe very Men, who had the moſt con- 
tributed to his Advancement. 
Rome ſaw itſelf then become a Prey to the Am- 
bition of three Men; who, by the Credit of their 
united Parties, arbitrarily diſpoſed of all the Dig- 
nities and Employments in the Common-wealth. 
Craſſus, always covetous, and too rich for a private 
Perſon, was leſs intent upon {trengthning his Party 
than upon heaping up more Riches. Pour zv, 
ſatisfied with the outward Marks of Reſpect and 
Veneration that the Splendor of his Victories gave 
him, enjoyed his Credit and Reputation. in a dan- 
gerous Sloth, But CæsAR, of better Parts and 
more reſerved than Either, was ſilently laying the 
Foundation of his own Grandeur on the too great 
Security of Both. He forgot no Means to preſerve 
their Confidence, whilſt, with repeated Preſents, 
he endeavoured to gain thoſe Senators that were 
the moſt devoted to them. The Friends of Pou- 
PEY and Craſſus became unwarily CæsAR's Crea- 


tures: And, that he might know all that was tranſ- Czſar's 
acted within their private Dwellings, he bribed P. 


even their Freed-men, who could refuſe nothing 
to his liberal Temper. | 
But as theſe new Engagements with Pour EV and 
Craſſus, the Heads of the Senate, might render 


him ſuſpected to. the People; he was no ſooner | 


eleted Sonfal, but he declared thimſelf anew for 
a Party, which he always thought the moſt ſolid 
Foundation of his future Greatneſs. The dextrous 
Manner in which he at one and the ſame Time 
created a Difference between Pomezy and the 

BS Senate, 
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3 Senate, and between the Senate and the People, 

was the Maſter- piece of his Politics and Ability. 

He undertook to revive the Lex Agraria. He fore- 

ſaw, that the Conſent of Pomyty and Craſſus, which 
he had before-hand made ſure of, and the Oppo- 

ſition of Cato, Cicero, and all zealous Common- 

wealth-men, would create reciprocal Enmities a- 

mongſt them; and that the People, always blind to 

their true Intereſt, would declare againſt thoſe Se- 

nators, without being aware that they oppoſed Cæ- 

SAR with no other View than to preſerve the public 

| Ceſar Liberty. It was as Conſul that he ſoon propoſed 

8 4. the paſſing of a Law in the Senate, by which all 

rian Lr. the Lands of Campania ſhould be diſtributed to 

twenty thouſand ſuch Citizens as had at leaſt three 

Children. They were Lands, whoſe Revenue, 

becauſe of their Fertility, had been always re- 

ſerved for the moſt preſſing Occaſions of the State. 

The honeſteſt Part of the Senate oppoſed this 

Law with all their Might. CæsAR, who had 

foreſeen this Oppoſition, immediately cried out, 

That he took the Gods to Witneſs, they forced 

him to have Recourſe to the Authority of the 

People. He accordingly ſummoned their Aſſembly, 

and appeared there accompanied with Pompey and 

Craſſus. He directed his Speech to Pompey; and 

aſked him, Whether he did not approve of a Law 

fo equitable in a Common- wealth, whoſe Members 

ougght all to ſhare the public Eſtates? In vain 

did the Senators about Pompey endeavour to make 

him ſuſpect Cz/ar's Intentions; Pompey, without 

to much as hearing their Reaſons, declared himſelf 

of his Opinion: Whether he thought himſelf 

\ obliged in Honour to ſupport his firſt Engage- 

ments, or that, preſuming too much on his own 

Power, compared to Cz/ar's Credit, he deſpiſed the 

Flut. in Suſpicions of thoſe Senators. He even anſwered 

Czſare. Cæſar, with more Warmth than Prudence, That if 

any Body offered to oppoſe this Law with the _— | 


4 
—— 
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he would take up Sword and Buckler to make it paſs. 


Which was the ſame Thing, as declaring War 
againſt his own Party. 11 
Pon, by this Anſwer, ſo unſuitable to his 
oy true Intereſt, made himſelf odious to the Senate 
and ſuſpicious to his own Friends; nor did ſo im- 


prudent a Step gain him an Inch of the People's Czfar's 
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Favour, who thought themſelves beholden to No- Agrarian 


body but CæsAx for propoſing this Law. This 
Conſul, ſupported by his own Party, by that o 
Pompey and of Craſſus, made it pals, as it were, 


Sword in Hand, and in ſpite of the Remonſtrances 


and Oppoſition of the moſt zealous Republicans. 


Twenty Commiſſioners were- choſen, who ſhared 
the Lands of Campania among twenty thouſand 


Roman Families. Theſe proved hereafter as ſo many 
Clients, whoſe proper Intereſt engaged them to 
uphold what had been done under his Conſulate. 
To prevent what his Succeſſors might undertake 
againſt the Diſpoſition of this Law, he got a ſe- 
cond paſſed, which bound the whole Senate, and 
all thoſe that ſhould be raiſed to any Magiſtracy, 
to take an Oath, that they ſhould never propoſe 
any Thing, that would derogate from what had 
deen decreed in the Aſſembly of the People during 
his Conſulate. It was by ſo wiſe a Precaution that 
he rendered the Foundation of his Fortune ſo firm 
and durable, that ten Years Abſence, and all the 
ill Offices of his Enemies, and thoſe that envied 
him, could never ſhake it. 


Law 
afſed and 
executed. 


But, as he always feared that Powuyty would haue 
give him the Slip, and be gained over again to the S 


Party of the zealous Republicans, he gave him 


Pompey 


his Daughter Julia in Marriage, as a new Pledge un. 


of their Union. Pompey gave his to Servilins, and Yar * 


£ 


CæsaR married Calpburnia, the Daughter of Piſo, Rome, 


whom he got nominated Conſul for the Year en- 3 


ſuing. He at the ſame Time took for himſelf verner of 
the Government of Gaul and Nlyricum for five Gaul. 


Years. 


— 
Sw <—_ wy —__ 
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Years. That of .Syria was allotted to Craſſus at his 
Deſire, not doubting but he ſhould get new Trea- 
ſures there; and Pour EVY obtained that of both 
Spains, which he always governed by his Lieute- 
nants, that he might not be obliged to quit the 
Luxuries and Pleaſures of Rome. They tacked this 

Diviſion of the Governments to the Law for the 
nn; Partition of the Lands, thereby to intereſt the Pro- 
pPitietors in maintaining their private Authority. 

Thus did theſe. three Men ſhare the World 

among them, as their own Patrimony. In vain 
did Cato remonſtrate in all the Aſſemblies, that 
it was a Shame the Empire ſhould thus be proſti- 
'tuted, and the Grandees of Rome in a Manner 
barter away their Daughters, and give them, in 
Lieu of a Dowry, the Command of Armies, the Go- 
vernment of Provinces, and the Higheſt Dignities 
of the Common- wealth. 
Czſarputs CÆSAR, who was gentle and humane to the 
Cato an- Common People, but proud towards the Great who 
- 8 offered to reſiſt him, put Cato under Arreſt, pre- 
bis own tending that he oppoſed the paſſing of a Law re- 
Colliague ceived and approved by the unanimous Conſent of 
a "_— the People. Bibulus, Cæſar's Colleague in the Conſul- 

| —<b thy *. ſhip, was driven out of the Forum by the People, 
provoked and enraged at the Oppoſition he made. 
His Faſces were broke, and his Lictors wounded. 
Himſelf narrowly eſcaped being killed, and was 

forced, for ſaving of his Life, to lie concealed in his 
own Houſe ſome Time, without daring to appear 
Lucullus Abroad. Lucullus and Cicero met with but little 
bunblkd. better Treatment. The Vanquiſher of Tigranes 
| and Mitbridates, threatened by Cæſar that he ſhould 
be called to Account for the immenſe Treaſures he 
had brought with him from the Eaſt, was forced, 
in order to pacify him, to fall at his Feet in a 
full Aſſembly, and to retire from public Buſi- 
neſs. This laſt was Cæſar's ſecret View, who to 
remoye Cicero likewiſe trom. the — 
8 | Wnole 
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whoſe Ability and penetrating Genius he ſtood in Cæſar a- 
Fear of, was not aſhamed to unite himſelf with 2 Ct- 
Pub. Clodius, Cicero's declared Enemy, in order to 


ruin that great Man, and even to raiſe by his Inte- 
reſt Clodius to the Dignity of Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, though Clodius had a little before been accuſed 
of living in Adultery with Pompeia, Cæſar's Wife. 

It was this very Accuſation, and the Share Ci 
cero had in it, which gave Birth to that violent 
Hatred of Clodius againſt him, though they had be- 
fore lived in a very ſtrict Friendſhip. Publius Clo- 
dius was a very handſome young Man, rich, elo- 


Clodius, 


Paramour 
to Pom 


peia. 


quent, and lov'd by the People, whoſe intereſts 


he ſupported; but preſumptuous, proud, and in- 
ſolent on Account of his high Birth, and of the 
Sway he had in Rome. He fell violently in Love 
with Pompeia, Cæsak's Wife, and found the Way 
to win her. Nothing was wanting to their mutu- 
al Deſires but an Opportunity, which the Watch- 
fulneſs and Severity of Aurelia, Cz/ar's Mother, 
rendered almoſt impoffible. Clodius, carried away 
by his Paſſion, fancy'd he might introduce him- 
ſelf into her Houſe by Favour of a particular Feaſt 
to- be held that Night in Honour of the Mother 
of Bacchus. Men were excluded out of thoſe 
Nocturnal Ceremonies. The very Maſter of the 
-Houſe, wherein they were celebrated, was oblig*d 
to quit his Houſe; and none but Women or Maids 
_ were admitted to thoſe Myſteries, over which they 

could not caſt too thick a Veil. It was commonly 
the Wife of a Conſul, or a Prætor, who officiated 


as Prieſteſs of that Goddeſs, whom it was unlawful -- 


to name, but who was reverenced under the Title 
of Bona Dea, the Good Goddeſs. N 85 


Clodius diſguiſed himſelf in Women's Apparel, Clodius 
and in the Night was introduced into the Houſe /«rpriz 4. 


of Aurelia by a Servant of Pompeia, who, in Con- 
cert with her Miſtreſs, managed that Intrigue. 
'The Rendezvous was in the. Chamber of that 
18 2 | | yery 


by Cælar. 


1 
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very Servant, who had hid Clodius there, while 


ſhe went to acquaint PouEIA with the Arrival 
of her Lover. But as ſhe. tarried too long, whe- 
ther he was impatient, or perhaps deſirous to 
know what where the Myſteries of the Feaſt among 
thoſe Women, he came our of his lurking-Hole. 
As ill Luck would have it, he loſt his Way, and 


cũmhanc'd to meet another Servant-Maid of the Fa- 


mily, who taking him for a Maid, propoſed, as 
Plutarch expreſſes it, to play with her. Clodius 


try' d to ſhun it; but the Servant, who in this Bac- 


chanal-Feaſt was ſeiz d with a kind of Fury, en- 


deavour'd to pull him towards a Place where ſhe 


ſaw ſome Light, that ſhe might know who was the 
She that ſo unkindly denied her. Clodius, to ſave 


himſelf from her Hands, told her: he was one 


of the Singing-women that had been hired for the 


Feaſt, and that he was looking for Abra, Pont- 
peia's Servant. The Sound of his Voice betray'd 


him, and diſcovered his Sex. The Maid freightned, 


runs to Aurelia, and acquaints her, that ſhe has 
found a Man in the Houſe in Women's Cloaths. 
An End is immediately put to the Ceremonies; 
the Myſteries ,are very haſtily cover'd over; Au- 


relia orders the Doors to be locked; a Search is 


made, and the Criminal found. Cæſar's Mother, 


after having upbraided him with his Inſolence and 
Impiety, made him go out; and the next Morn- 
ing early, ſhe gave Notice to the Senate of what 
had happened in the Night in her Houſe. The 
whole Town was ſcandaliz'd at it. The Women, 


Ciodius above all, flew out into a violent Paſſion againſt 


ſummoned. Clodius; and a Tribune ſummoned him to appear 
before the People, and took upon him to proſecute = 


this Affair. This Magiſtrate flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould be ſeconded by Cæſar. He thought that 


a Huſband would not refute to join his Reſent- 


ment againſt a young inſolent Fellow convicted 
of an unlawful Amour with his own Wife. It is 
| | certain, 
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certain, that in the ordinary Way of the World, 
| Ceſar could not avoid declaring himſelf againſt 
the Offender ; but it was no leſs: his Intereſt, in 
the preſent Circumſtances of Affairs, not to fall 
out with Clodius, who had great Power among the 
People. To make himſelf eafy in fo difficult a 
Point, without wounding his Honour or his Intereſt, 
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he contented himſelf with putting away his Wife. Pompeia 
The Tribune, after this Step, having ſummoned rehui- 
him in an Aſſembly of the People to declare, if he *. 


was not certain, that Clodius had prophaned the 
Myſteries of the Bona Dea; Cæſar anſwered him 
coldly, That he knew nothing of the Matter. 
Ny then, replied the Tribune, have you parted with 
your Wife? Becauſe, ſaid he, Czfar's Wife ſhould 
not be ſo much as ſuſpected. With this cunning An- 
ſwer he evaded proſecuting Clodius; and would at 
the ſame Time inſinuate, that he was convinced his 
Wife had been more imprudent in this Affair than 
criminal. | 55 

Clodius, having nothing now to fear from Cæſar's 


ch 


Reſentment, among the ſeveral Things he pleaded 4epo/er 
in his Defence, maintain'd, that Aurelia had mi- l 


ſtaken him for another; and offered to prove, that 
on the very Night of the Feaſt he was out of Rome, 
and at too great a Diſtance to be able to return 
that Night, whatever Speed he could have made. 
But Cicero roſe, and in full Aſſembly decler'd, that 
he came to his Houſe that Evening, and had dif- 
courſed with him on ſeveral Heads. It is affirmed 
that Cicero witneſs'd this, leſs out of. a religious 
Concern, than out of Complaiſance to Terentia 
his Wife, who took this Opportunity of cre 


Clodius. 


a Miſunderſtanding between him and Clodius, whoſe 


Siſter ſhe fear'd he would marry, after having ſet 


her aſide; it being reported that ſhe was not in- 


different to him. But whatever might move him 


to this, his Evidence did not prevail over Clodius's _ 
Credit, nor over the Money he gave to his Judges. 


The 
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| The Criminal was acquitted; , and he had no ſooner 
got clear of ſo dangerous an Affair, but he medi- 

tated which Way he ſhould be revenged of Cicero. 

Clodius The Office of Tribune of the 2 ſeem'd to 


Tribune ef him a Magiſtracy that would enable him to ſigna- 
the People. Iize his Hatred with N he was a Pa- 

trician by Birth, and, by the Laws, that Office 

could not be poſſeſſed by any but Plebeians. To 

remove this Obſtacle, he got himſelf adopted into 

a Plebeian Family, by M. Fonteius. By Means of 

this Adoption, and the Credit he had in Rome, he 
eaſily obtain'd a Place in the Tribunate. 5 

Year of To render himſelf more popular ſtill, he began 

| Rome, the Exerciſe of his Office by propoſing new Laws, 

695- All in favour of the Plebeians. He at the ſame 

Time brought Piſo and Gambinius, the two Con- 

ſuls for that Year, over to his Intereſt by good 
Management. That they might not croſs him in 

his Project of Revenge againſt Cicero, he procurd 

for them the Government of the two richeſt Pro- 

vinces in the Common-wealth. After having thus 
taken theſe different Meaſures as well with, regard 

to the People as to the Senate, he applied himſelf 

Craſſus, to the gaining of Craſſus, Cæſar and Pompey, who, 

_— by an Intereſt at that Time ſuperior to all his 

pey fa. Contrivances and Cabals, might have ſnatched his 

wour Clo- Victim from him. But he found thoſe Grandees, 

druss who might be called the Sovereigns of Rome, al- 

ready diſpoſed to concur with him in his Reſent- 

ment. Craſſus had actually fallen out with Cicero; 

Plut. in Ceſar, ſince Catiline's Affair, wiſhed him no better; 

Cz. & and Pompey, then united with Cæſar, and beſides 


f 1 always a weak Friend, was not capable of un- 


de Beli. dertaking the Defence of a Man againſt whom 
Civ. c. 4. Ceſar preſerved a ſecret Spite. RY. 

Cicero Clodius, having taken thoſe Meaſures, impeach'd 
accuſed, Cicero before the Aſſembly of the People, for hav- 
ing put Lentulus, Cetbegus, and the other Accom- 
plices of Catiline, to death, contrary to all 3 
: . and 


goes into 
Eæiut . 
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and without ſo much as conſulting the People, who 
were the natural Judges of all Citizens in Crimi- 


nal Matters. Though Cicero had done nothing but 


what the Senate agreed to, he eaſily perceiv'd, 
that without a powerful Protection he ſhould hardly 
eſcape Clodius's Fury during the Year of his Tri- 
bunate. He firſt went to Cæſar, and entreated 
that he might follow him into Gaul, as one of his 
Lieutenants. Cæſar, who deſired no better Thing 
than to have him out of the Senate and the Ad- 
miniſtration, readily conſented. Clodius, perceiv- 
ing that that Employment, together with the 
Abſence of Cicero, would oblige him to ſtop his 
Proceedings againſt him, feign'd himſelf diſpos'd 
to a Reconciliation. He ſent him Word by 


ſome common Friends, that he was not averſe to 


live again in Amity with him, and was conſcious, 
that his Wife Terentia had been the chief Occaſion 
of his giving that Evidence againſt him in the 
Affair of Pompeia. 


Cicero, allur d by thoſe vain Hopes of a ſpeedy 
Agreement, thank'd Cæſar for his Employment, 


return'd to the Senate, and follow'd public Buſi- 
neſs again. But Cæſar, who had reſolv'd, what- 
ever it coſt, to have him out, incens'd at this 


Change, united with Clodius in the Purſuit of his 


Ruin; and he made Pompey promiſe that he ſhould 
no Ways intermeddle in this Affair in Behalf, of 


Cicero. Clodius hereupon reſum'd his Impeach- 


ment. Cicero, ſeeing himſelf in ſo much Danger, 


chang' d his Habit; and having let his Beard and 


his Hair grow, went about to ſollicit the Aſſiſtance 
of his Friends, and the Protection of the Gran- 
dees of Rome, being attended with a great Num- 
ber of Knights. The Senate, mov'd at the Wrong 
that was doing to ſo worthy a Man, whom they 


regarded as one of the principal Ornaments of their 


27 K 


Body, were for going into Mourning as for a 


public Calamity: But the Conſuls, brib'd by Clo- 


dius, 
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dius, oppoſed it; himſelf, attended with an inſo- 
lent Band of arm'd Slaves, kept the Senate as it 
were beſieg'd ; ſo that they could not take any 


Reſolution to Ciceros Advantage. 


That great Man, proſecuted by a Mad-man, and 
an implacable Enemy, had Recourſe to Pompey, to 
whom he had done conſiderable Services in all 
Things relating to the Government, and who ow'd 
him moſt of the Employments which were con- 


ferr'd on him by the Votes of the People. 


Pompey, no Ways ignorant of Clodius's Deſigns, 
was retir'd to his Country- Seat, that he might not 
be expos'd to the Reproaches of his not ſtirring in 
Behalf of his Friend, if he had ſtay'd in Rome. 
Cicero at firſt ſent his Son- in-Law Piſo to him, who 
brought nothing back from him but ſuch equivo- 
cal and evaſive Anſwers, which the Great alone 


know ſo well how to make, to excuſe themſelves 
from granting what they cannot openly refuſe, 


without diſgracing themſelves. Cicero flattered 


himſelf, that if he went in Perſon, he ſhould have 


better Luck; he went himſelf therefore to his 


Houſe. Pompey, knowing himſelf incapable of 


Plut. in 
Cicer. 


bearing his Preſence, and yet reſolving not to break 
his Word with Cæſar, went out at a back Door, 


and cauſed him to be told, that he was return'd to 


Rome. Cicero, no longer doubting that he was 
abandon'd by him, did in a Manner abandon him- 
ſelf; and that Man, ſo eloquent, ſo powerful by 
the Force of his Rhetoric, and the Strength of 
his Arguments, when he pleaded the Cauſe of 
other People, deſpaired of ſaving himſelf, and 
wanted Words to juſtify an Action, that had been 
1 by the whole Senate, and praiſed by 
the unanimous Voice of the People. He baniſhed 

himſelf, quitted Rome in the Night, and retired 
into Greece, Clodius, having reduced him to that 


Extremity, got the Decree of his Baniſhment | 


paſs'd, By the ſame Decree, that furious Tri- 
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bune, who had drawn it up, obtained that his City 
and Country-Houſes ſhould be pulled down to the 
Ground, and his Goods fold by Auction by the 
common Miniſters of Juſtice; which he ſaw exe- 
cuted ſoon after, that he might leave Monuments 
of his Reſentment and Power. e | 

Clodius, having forced Cicero to fly, thought him- Clodius 
ſelf ſole and abſolute Maſter of the Government, «facts 
He even preſumed to attack Pompey himſelf, and Fompey. 
propoſed in the Aſſembly of the People, to inſpect 
the Conduct of that great Commander, during the 
Wars in the Eaſt. But he ſoon perceived that his 
Power was founded only as it were on a borrowed 
Credit; and that of himſelf he could not have ac- 
compliſhed Ciceros Ruin, if ſome powerful Cabals, 
of which he fancyed himſelf the Chief, tho“ but the 
Inſtrument and Miniſter, had not concurred with 
him in that Affair. | | | 

Pompey, attacked in ſo ſenſible. a Part, forgot The Ho. 
his-ſecret Engagements with CzsaRr, and refolved e pi 
to procure Cicero's Reſtoration, to oppoſe him to eee 
Clodius. This was the Occaſion of new Broils; being re- 
they even came to Blows; but Pompey's Party proved called. 
ſo ſtrong, that Clodius was forced to yield, and the We 1 
Senate put an End to thoſe Diſputes by one bold l of 
Action: They ſuſpended all Courts; of Juſtice, c. 45. 
and made a Decree, which forbad the Magiſtrates 
taking Cognizance of any Affair · whatever, till the _ 
Re- call of Cicero had firſt been decreed. That Year ef 
great Man returned to his awn Country, after Rome, 
ſixteen Months Baniſnment. The Cities through Vell. Pat. 
which he paſſed paid him an uncommon Reſpect; 1, 2. c. 43. 
and he ſays himſelf, That be <vas brought back again 
to Rome as it were in the Arms of the Inhabitants of 
all Traly. His whole Journey was one continual 
Triumph. When he came near Rome, the Gran- 
dees, the Knights, the People, all went out to 
meet him; and the Senate ordered by a Public 
Decree, That his Houſes, which Clodius had cauſed 

Vor. II. | 1 - to 
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to be pulled down, ſhould be rebuilt at the public 
Charge. LE Fj 
Czsar, who unboſomed himſelf but little in 
thoſe Cabals, ſaw Ciceros Reſtoration, without of- 
fering to hinder it, and ſeemed at that Time entire- 
ly taken up with the Affairs of his Government. 
The Conſuls, at the Expiration of their Office, 
had uſually the Government of ſome of the Pro- 
vinces conferred on them; and Cæs AR, as we have 
already obferved, did, in Concert with Pompey and 
Craſſus, procure for himſelf the Government of Gal- 
lia Ciſalpine, which was not far from Rome. Vatini- 
u, a Tribune of the People, and Cxsar's Creature, 


procured to be added to Czsar's laſt mentioned 


Government, that of Ihricum, together with Ga- 
tia Tranſalpina; that is to ſay, Provence, and part 
of Danphine and Languedoc, which CæsAR coveted 
extremely, that he might thence carry his Arms 
farther; and which the very Senate agreed to, 
becauſe they did not think their Intereſt ſtrong 
enough to refuſe him. \ 

Cs AR had choſen thoſe Provinces as a Field of 
Battle fir to acquire him a great Name. He looked 
on the Conquelt of all Gaul as on an Object worthy 
of his great Courage and Valour; and flattered 
himlelf at the ſame Time he ſhould there amaſs 
great Treaſures, ſtill more neceſſary to ſupport his 
Credit at Rome, than to bear the Expences of the 
War. He ſer out for the Conqueſt of Gaul, at the 
Head of four Legions; and Pompey lent him an- 
other afterwards, which he ſpared him from the 
Army which he had under his Command, as Gover- 
nor of ain and Lybia. Cazsar's Wars, his Battles 
and Victories, are unknown to Nobody. He tri- 
umph'd within the Space of ten Years over the 
Helvetians, whom he forced to ſhut themſelves up 
among their Mountains : He attacked and defeated 
Arioviſius, King of the Almains, whom he made War 
upon, tho* that Prince had been admitted _— 
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the Allies of the Roman People. He afterwards 
made the Belge yield to his Laws; he conquered 
all Gaul; and the Romans, ade his Conduct, 


croſſed the Sea, and for the firſt Time ſet up their 


Eagles in Great Britain. It is ſaid, that he either 


took by Force eight hundred Cities, or made them 


yield to the Terror of his Arms; that he ſubdued 
three hundred different Nations ; that he defeated 
in ſeveral different Battles three Millions of Men, 


of which one Million were killed in the Field, 


and another Million made Priſoners ; Circumſtan- 
ces which would ſeem to us exorbitant and mag- 
nified, if he had not for Vouchers Plutarch, and 


other Hiſtorians, both Romans and Greeks too who 


have written of Roman Aﬀairs. 

It is certain, that the Common-wealth had never 
ſeen a greater Captain, if we examine his Conduct 
in the Command of Armies, his uncomon Va- 
lour in Fight, and the moderate Uſe he made of 
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his Victories. But theſe great Qualifications were His Ambi- 
tarniſhed by his immoderate Ambition, and an in- 792 a⁰ν 


ſatiable Deſire of accumulating Riches, which he 
took to be the ſureſt Inſtrument to bring his great 
Deſigns to a deſired Ifſue. The Moment he ar- 
rived in Caul. every Thing in his Camp was venal; 
Places, Governments, Wars, Alliances; he made 
2 Trade of every Thing. He plundered the Tem- 
ples of the Gods, and the Lands of the Allies. 
All that tended to the Increaſe of his Power, ſeemed 
Juſt and honourable to him; and Cicero relates, that 
be had frequently theſe Lines of Euripides in his 
Mouth: F Right is to be violated, it is only for the 


Sake of Empire; but in Matters of leſs Conſequence, 


Men cannot be too obſervant of Fuſtice. The Senate, 


intent upon his Conduct, deſigned to call him to an 


Account, and ſent Commiſſioners as far as Gaul, 
to know the Cauſes of Complaint of their Allies. 
Cato, upon the Return of thoſe Commiſſioners, pro- 

_>_ to deliver him up to Arioviſtas, not only to 
T 2 | ſhew 
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ſhew that the Common-wealth diſapproved of his un- 
juſt Wars, but likewiſe by that Means to bring down 
upon his ſingle Head the celeſtial Vengeance for 


Faith violated. But the Splendor of his Victories, the 


Cæſar i do- 


Affection of the People, and the Money he had diſtri- 
buted among the Senators, inſenſibly changed thoſe 
Complaints into Praiſes. His Robberies were con- 
ſtrued for political Actions; the Gods were thanked 
in a ſolemn Manner for his Sacrileges; and great Vices 
became great Virtues, becauſe they proved ſucceſsful. 
CæsAR owed theſe Succeſſes to his uncommon 


 Jlizedbythe Valour, and the paſſionate Love his Soldiers bore 


Seldie ry. 


him. They adored him, they followed him in the 
greateſt Dangers with that entire Confidence which 
13 extremely honourable to a General; and thoſe, 
who under other Commanders would have fought 
but feebly, ſhowed under him an invincible Courage; 
and by his Example, became ſo many Cæſars. He 
had engaged them to his Perfon and his Fortune by 
that -unwearied Care he took of their Subſiſtence, 
and by magnificent Preſents. He doubled their 
Pay; and the Corn, that uſed to be meaſured out to 
them by Rætions (or ſtinted Allowances) was given 
them without Meaſure. To the Veterans he al- 
ſigned Lands and Poſſeſſions. It ſeemed as if he was 


but the Steward of the vaſt Riches he was acquiring 


every Day ; and that he ſaved them with no other 
View, than to make them the Price of Valour, and 
the Reward of Merit. He even uſed to pay the Debts 


of his principal Officers; and gave to underſtand to 


ſuch as ſtood engaged for large Sums, that they 
ſhould never be in any Danger from therr Creditors, 
as long as they followed his Colours. Soldiers and 


Officers, all of them grounded the Hopes of their 


Fortune on the Generoſity and Protection of their 


General; by which Means the Soldiers of the Com- 


HisCredit, 
Intereſt 


2d 


Health. 


mon-wealth inſenſibly became the Soldiers of C&saR. 
He was not only intent upon gaining the Army. 
From the remoteſt Parts of Gaul, he extended his 
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Eyes to the public Adminiſtration at Rome, and 


was in a Manner preſent in all the Comitia and 
Aſſemblies of the People. Nothing was tranſacted 
there without his Privity. His Credit and Money 
influenced moſt Deliberations of the Senate. He 
had in both thoſe Aſſemblies powerful Friends and 
Creatures entirely devoted to his Intereſt. He ſup- 
plyed them with Money in abundance, either to 
pay their Debts, or to raiſe themſelves to the chief 
Offices in the Common-wealth. Ir was with theſe 
Sums that he bought not only their Votes, but their 


very Liberty. Emilius Paulus, being Conſul, got Yar of 
of him upwards of nine hundred thouſand Crowns, Rowe, 
for not oppoſing his Deſigns during his Conſulate. 793: 


He gave ſtill more to Curio, a Tribune of the 
People, a Man of a violent and factious Spirit, but 
artful and eloquent, who had fold him his Faith, 
but who, to ſerve him more effectually, concealed 
his ſecret Obligations and Engagements, affecting 
in all he did, to act only for the Good of the 
Pep“! | CE. 

Pompey's Friends made him reflect ſeriouſly on 
the Conduct of Czfar, and repreſented to him 
the Danger which thaatned the Common- wealth. 
Pompey ſurprized, could not help bluſhing, when 
he perceived that he had been over- reached by a 
Man, whoſe Abilities proved greater than his own; 
and that he had perhaps given himſelf a Maſter, 
whilſt he only intended to favour his Father-in- 
Jaw and his Friend. He thereupon. reſolved to 
undo what he conceived to be his own Work, and 
to ſubvert Czeſar's Fortune. He flattered himſelt, 
that, being Maſter of the Senate, nothing could 
withſtand him. Cæſar, on his Part, grounded his 
Hopes on a victoricus Army and the Affection of 
the People. i 

The Jealouſy of the Command, and a mutual 
Emulation of Glory, made them ſoon perceive that 
they were Enemies, though till preſerving all 
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the outward Appearances of their former Union. 

But Craſſus, who by his Credit and immenſe Riches 
ballanced the Power of both, being ſlain in the 
Parthian War, they found themſelves at Liberty to 

declare their Sentiments openly. And the Death of 

Julia, Czfar's Daughter, and Pompey's Wife, 
which fell out ſoon afterwards, put an End to what 

little Friendſhip remained betwixt the Father and 
Son- in- lw. 

Stete ?? Rome was. then in a prodigious Diſorder: Bri- 
2 * bery and Venality of Places were no longer con- 
1 i cealed. Thoſe that ſtood Candidates brought their 
' Troables, Money openly to the Place of Election. It was 
without Shame diſtributed among the Heads of 
Factions; and thoſe who had received it, em- 
ployed Force and Violence rather than the Num- 
ber of Votes, to cauſe them to be elected, who had 
thus paid them: So that ſcarce any Office was be- 
ſtowed, but what had been diſputed Sword in Hand, 
and had coſt the Lives of many Citizens. Botn 
Parties proving of equal Force, ſeparated often 
without coming to any Choice: And this Diſorder 
increaſed ſo much, that Rome was once eight 
Months without Magiſtrates. Pompey was ſuſpected 
to keep up that Confuſion in the Government, in 
order to center the whole Authority in himſelf. 
His Creatures, favouring his ambitious Deſigns, 
expreſſed in their Speeches an Abhorrence of that 
untamed Licentiouſneſs that reigned in all the 
Elections. Several, to ſound the Bottom of Peo- 
ples Hearts, ſaid, That a Monarchial State was 
preferable to a Common- wealth which was degene- 
rated into a mere Anarchy: That they muſt at 
leaſt have recourſe to a Dictator; and that in a 
Choice, now become neceſſary, they ought to put 
themſelves under the Direction of the tendereſt 
Phyſician; by which they cunningly pointed out 
Pompey, without naming him. The Affair was 
puſhed on with ſo much Warmth by his mores 
ES. 5 that 
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that the Senate ſeemed diſpoſed to confer upon him 
that high Office, which differed from Royalty only 
by being limited, and of a ſhorter Duration. But 
Cato, who was always watchful over the public 
Liberty, having penetrated Pompey's Deſigns, and 
. fearing leſt with the great Power he had, he 
might make himſelf perpetual Dictator, inſinuated 


to the Senate, That it would be more proper to 


chuſe him ſole Conſul without a Colleague. He 
propoſed this, to preſerve yet ſome Image of a 
Commonwealth; becauſe a Conſul was bound, 
when called upon, to give an Account of his Con- 
duct to the People and the Senate, which a Dicta- 
tor was exempted from. 
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| The Senate approved the Expedient propoſed Pompey 


by Cato: Pompey was elected ſole Conſul. They /*Con/vt. 


at the ſame Time continued him in his Govern- 
ments, and in the Command of thoſe Armies that 
obey'd him before; and they gave him Leave to 
take a thouſand Talents annually out of the Trea- 
ſury for their Pay. He ſoon after married Cornelia, 
Daughter of Metellus Pius; and though the Con- 
ſulate had been conferred on him without a Col- 
league, he aſſociated his Father-in-law into that 


Dignity for the five laſt Months which remain'd of 


his Conſulſhip. Which Moderation .rendred him 
{till dearer to the Senate. 3 


Cæſar took hence an Opportunity to aſk in his Czfar ge- 


Turn the Conſulate, and the Continuation of his T4n4ing 


Governments. Pompey did not oppoſe him ; but 


the Conſe 
late, is re- 


Marcellus and Lentulus, at his Inſtigation, being wa. 


his Creatures, alledged, with a Deſign to exclude 
Cæſar, That the Laws did not allow to admit any 
ablent Perſon among the Candidates. 


Pompey's View in ſtarting this Obſtacle, was 
to engage Ceſar to abandon the Government of 
Geul and the Command of his Army, to come in 


Pcrion to ſollicit the Conſulate. But Cæſar, who 


ſaw through the Artifice, choſe to remain at the 
"= "3-4 Head 
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Head of his Forces; and it is reported, that 
when he heard the Cabal of his Adverſaries had 

revailed to have his Deſires rejected, he ſaid, 
ying his Hand upon his Sword, This ſhall obtain 
me what they ſo unjuſily refuſe me. Others attribute 
this Anſwer to one of his principal Officers, whom 
he had ſent from the Army to demand that Dig. 

| nity for him. N . 

Meaſures The Senate, who acted no longer but according 

cencerted to the Impreſſions of Cæſar's Enemies, ordained, 

ro weaten That two Legions ſhould be dra ghted out of the 

; oxy Troops under his and Pompey's Command, under 

P Pretence of ſending them into Syria againſt the 

Parthians, who were ſaid to threaten that Province 
with an Incurſion fince Craſſus's Defeat. Pompey, 
to weaken Czſar's Army, ſent to demand that 
Legion back, which he had lent him. Appins 
Claudius was ſent on that Commiſſion. Though 
Cæſar readily penetrated his Enemies Deſigns, yet 
he delivered thoſe two Legions to the Envoy of 
the Senate. He loaded the Officers with Preſents, 
and cauſed two hundred and fifty Drachma's (about 
four Pounds Sterling) to be diſtributed to every 
private Soldier, as a Recompence for their Ser- 
vices. But as all that had been given out concern- 
ing the Deſigns of the Paribians, was only a Pre- 
tence made uſe of to weaken Cæſar's Army, and 
draw two Legions from it, thoſe Troops were no 
| ſooner arriv'd in Tah, but they had Quarters aſ- 
ſigned them in Campania, and near Capra, inſtead 
ot being ſent to the Eat. | | | 
Appius, at his Return, did Cæſar a conſiderable 
Piece of Service, though contrary to his Inten- 
tion. This Man, to flatter Pompey's Ambition, 
told him, that the whole Army in Gaul wiſhed 
him their General; and that the Soldiers, ſuſpect- 
ing Cæſar aimed at Monarchy, were reſolved to 
detert him, as ſoon as he had brought them back 
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Pompey, ſeduced by this falſe Repreſentation, 


neglected the Precautions that were neceſſary 
againſt an Enemy, who commanded a powerful 


Army: and when the chief Men of his Party, 
amazed to ſee him lulPd aſleep in a deceitful Secu- 
rity, repreſented to him, how much it imported 


him to ſtrengthen himſelf with new Levies, he an- 
ſwer'd them proudly, That be needed only ſtamp with 
his Foot on the Ground, and thence be could make 
arm'd Legions ariſe. He ſpoke with fo much Con- 
fidence only becauſe he flattered himſelf, that if it 
came to an open Rupture, Part of Czſar's Army 
would deſert to him. However, as he fear'd the 
Fortune and Valour of that great Commander, he 
endeavoured to have him out of the Government 
of Gaul, without coming to an open Rupture. He 


concerted Meaſures with the Senate to nominate 


his Succeſſor. The Affair was put to Conſider- 


ation: Every Body agreed, That the Time of his 


Commiſſion being near expired, it was juſt to ſend 


ſome Senator to Gaul, who ſhould take on him 


the Government of that Province, and the Com- 
mand of the Army there. Curio, a Tribune of 
the People, who would feem to adhere to neither 
Party, though ſecretly devoted to Cæſar, declared 
himſelf for the general Sentiments of the Senators, 
to whom he paid great Compliments upon the 
ſame. But he added, Thar to ſecure the public 
Liberty, it was likewiſe neceſſary, that Pompey 
ſhould at the ſame Time diſband the Armies. under 
his Command, and quit the Governments of 
Sain and Lybia. Pompey's Frieivis replied to this, 
That the Time of his Commiſſion was not at anEnd, 
as Czſar's was. Bur Pompey himſelf anſwer'd, 
That he had taken thoſe Employmeats only out of 
Reſpect to the Senate's Commands; and was ready 
to lay them down, without waiting till che Time al- 
low'd by the Laws ſhould be expired. He pro- 
miſed to be his own Depaſer; and in order to 


determine 
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determine the Senate to give that Moment a Suc- 
ceſſor to Cæſar, he added with a ſeeming Candor, 
That he was thoroughly informed of his Inten- 
tions; and that, as his Friend and Relation, he 
could aſſure them, That that great General, wea- 
ried with a ten Years War againſt the moſt War- 
like Nations of the Earth, coveted nothing more 
than to taſte the Sweets of a peaceable Life in his 
| own Native Country. . 
Curio's Curio, who diſcerned all the Artifice of this 

Croft Speech, and ſaw that Pompey had ſpoken ſo po- 
=_ ſitively about Cæſar's Sentiments, with no other 
| View, than to obtain that his Succeſſor ſhould be 
named; anſwered, It was not ſufficient he ſhould 
promiſe to quit his Governments; ; it behoved he 
ſhould do it that very Inſtant: That they were 
both too poweriul, and the Intereſt of the Com- 
mon-wealth requir'd, both ſhould become private 
Men at the ſame Time. He concluded, it was 
his Opinion, Thar unleſs they did both at the ſame 
Time quit the Command of their Armies, they 
both ſhould be declared Enemies of the Com- 
mon- wealth. | 

Curio had no other Deſign, in preſſing ſo warmly 
their mutual Abdication, but to conceal his ſecret 
Inclination to Cæſar's Intereſt; and he did it the 

more readily, becauſe he was very well informed, 
Pompey could never reſolve to quit his Govern- 
ments; and although he had done it, and Cæſar 
ſhould likewiſe have been obliged to quit the Com- 
mand of his Army, Curio was very ſenſible by how 
many Ties Cz/ar had bound his Officers and Sol- 
diers to his Fortune; and that it would not be dif- 
Tras of ficult for him to lift thoſe Troops anew under his 


| 3 Colours, which were ſecretly kept in his Pay. 
Marcel. This Tribune not having got his Opinion ta 


las' ab- prevail, broke up the Senate according to the 
me Fit Power of his Office. The Conſuls, C. Claudius, 
# 4 : Marcellus, and L Cornelius Le: aulas, ſummoned it 
Cu,. 85 together 
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together again a few Days after. Marcellus, firſt 

Conſul, and an open Adherent of Pompey, took a 

particular Method to get him continued in his Go- 

verments. He put the Queſtions about Cæſar 

and Pompey ſeparately: And the firſt Queſtion 

was, Whether the Senators thought reaſonable, 

that Pompey ſhould lay down the Authority where- 

with the Senate had inveſted him? The Majority 

was for the Negative. He then told the Votes con- 

cerning Czſar, after having put the Queſtion, 

Whether it was their Opinion to give Cæſar a 

Succeſſor? To which all unanimouſly conſented. 

But. Curio, though he was not then a Tribune, hav- 

ing put the Queſtion, Whether the Senate did 

not think it yet more adviſeable, that both ſhould 

quit the Command of their Armies ? After telling 

the Voices, they found three hundred and ſeven- 

ty for the Affirmative; againſt, no more than 

twenty-two, who obſtinately retained their Opi- 

nion, That Pompey only ſhould keep the Command 

of his Forces. . | | 
Marcellus, aſhamed and angry to ſee his Party Ra Ex- 

reduced to ſo ſmall a Number, cryed out with much prop : 

Warmth, Well then, let Cæſar be your Maſter, by. — 

ince you will have it ſo. Upon which ſome of his cellus. 

Friends having added, to intimidate the Senate, 

That Czſar was come on this Side the Abs, and 

was marching at the Head of his whole Army ſtrait 

for Rome, and Curio having ſhowed the Import- 

ance of that News; the Conſul, enraged that 

he could not bring the Senate into his own Opi- 

nion, went out abruptly, ſaying, That ſince he 

was hindred in his Care of the Common-wealth, he 

would apply ſuch Remedies to the impending 

Ruin, as he ſhould think moſt fitting according to 

the Power of his Office. Thence he went with his 

Colleague Lentulus, a little Way out of Town, to a 

Houſe where Pompey was; and preſenting him a 

Sword, he ſaid, ſpeaking in the Name of _ 

e 
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Mie command you to march againſt Cæſar, and to fight 
For the Defence of our Native Country. Pompey de- 
clared, that he would obey them; and added with 
a feigned Modeſty, Unleſs a more happy Expedient 
Gs be firſt found out. . 
par” ii; Cæſar, informed of all the Tranſactions at 
Manage- Rome, that he might always have the Appearance 
ment, Of Juſtice on his Side, wrote ſeveral Times to the 
Senate with a great deal of Temper, and as deſi- 
ring Peace. He required, either they ſhould con- 
tinue him in his Goverment, as they had granted 
Pempey ; or that he might be allowed to put up for 
the Conſulate, though abſent from Rome. He af- 
terwards renewed Curio's Propoſal, inſiſting, that 
Pompey and he ſhould at the ſame Time quit their 
Governments and Command of the Armies. But 
the Senators, who fer the greateſt part favoured 
Pompey, having rejected all thoſe Propoſals, Cæ- 
far fell fo low as only to demand, that the Go- 
vernment of //lyrium and the Command of two Le- 
gions ſhould be continued to him; which however 
It is probable, he would never have propoſed, if 
he had believed they would have granted it him. 
But he was very well apprized, that the contrary 
Party had reſolved to diſarm him entirely; and. 
indeed they rejected every one of his Propoſals. 
Marcellus, firſt Conſul, and entirely devored to 
Pompey, naturally proud and haughty, ſaid, It was 
ſhameful to the Common-wealth to treat with one 
of her Subjects, while he was yet in Arms. And 
Lentulus, his Colleague, over-loaded with Debts, 
and who could not ſtand it but by Favour of the 
public Diſturbances, was not ſorry that a Civil 
War ſhould happen, becauſe he might make him- 
ſelf conſiderable, and amaſs great Riches, if his 
Party prevailed. | . 
Celar Ceſar, who rightly foreſaw the Succeſs of this 
paſſes the Negotiation, paſſed the Alps at the Head of the 
Alps; bis third Legion, and halted at Ravenna. He ſent 
Menages, | | immediately 
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immediately to Rome, Fabius, one of his Lieutenants, 
with Letters for the Senate. He therein began wich 
a lofty Relation of all his great Exploits; and 
begged that ſome Regard ſhould be had to his Ser- 
vices. He next proteſted, that he was ready to 
quit the Command jointly with Pompey; but if that 
General pretended to keep it, he on his Part ſhould 
know how to maintain himſelf at the Head of his 
Legions : That he even deſigned to be at Rome in 
a few Days, to revenge his private Injuries, and 
thoſe that were done to his Country. | 
Theſe laſt threatning Words raiſed the. whole 
Senate againſt him. Lentulus ſaid, it was uſeleſs 
to deliberate upon a Letter which contained a De- 
claration of War; and added, in a violent Paſſion, 
there was more occaſion to take up Arms, than to 
count the Votes concerning ſo great a Robber as 
Ceſar. Lucius Domitius was inſtantly appointed 
his Succeſſor, and they gave him four thouſand 
new Levies to enable him to go and take Poſſeſſion 
of his Government. Thien they formed the De- Decree a- 
cree of the Senate, as dictated by the moſt de- gl 
clared Enemies of Cæſar. It was therein ordain Cn. 
ed, That he ſhould within ſuch a Time diſband his 
Army; and, if he refuſed to obey, That he ſhould 
be proſecuted as an Enemy of the Common wealth. 
To no Purpoſe did Marc. Anthony, then Tribune, a 
backed by Curio and Caſſius, endeavour, by virtue 
of their Office, to oppoſe this Decree: The Con- 
Juls, provoked at their Oppoſition, drove them 23, 9;;. 
forcibly out of the Senate. Pompey himſelf had bunes be- 
ſent ſecretly for Soldiers to inſult em. Anthony, be- ing drives 
fore he left the Senate, cried out, That the Tribu- 1 1 
nitian Dignity, which hitherto had been kept ;, Caſu. 
lacred, was no longer ſecure from Inſult; but that . 
he foreſaw, that ſuch violent Proceedings were only 


the Prelude of bloody Wars, Proſcriptions and 0 
Murders. And at going off, he made horrible Im- 8 
Precations againſt ſuch as were the Cauſe of thoſe 


Diſaſters: 
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Diſaſters: And theſe three Senators, after having 


diſguiſed themſelves like Slaves for fear of being 


known, made all the Haſte they could to Cæſars 


Camp. 7 

The Decree of the Senate was like a Declaration 
of War. Two powerful Parties were ſeen to take 
up Arms, both pretending to do it for the De. 
fence of the Laws and Liberty; but whoſe Chiefs 
had no other but a ſecret View to eſtabliſh their own 
Power, and to deſtroy that Liberty and thoſe very 
Laws. Pompey's Party had ſomething more of a ſpe- 
cious Outſide: He coxegged himſelf with the awful 
Name of the Common-wealtth, which acknow- 
ledged him for her General; and the whole Senate 
together with the Conſuls followed his Enſigns. 
Cæſar had on his Side the Hearts of the People, 
ſupported by a victorious Army; and if Pompey's 


Party had a greater Appearance of Juſtice, that 


of his Rival was the moſt powerful and the ſecureſt. 
The Senate flattered themſelves, that Cæſar 
could not have drawn his Forces ſo ſoon from the 


' remoteſt Part of Gaul, where they were quartered 
in different Provinces; and that before they had 


paſſed the Alps, Pompey would have a conſiderable 
Army on Foot. But Cæſar, whoſe Foreſight and 
Activity were matchleſs, reſolved to prevent his 
Enemies by the Suddenneſs and Boldneſs of his 
March. He was already at Ravenna, as we have 
ſaid. He immediately tent a ſecret Order to ſuch 
of his Troops as were the neareſt, to advance to- 
wards the Rubicon, a ſmall River that parted his Go- 
vernment of Gallia Ciſalpina from the reſt of Itah. 

He himſclf ſet out in the Evening, marched all 


Night with uncommon Diligence, and arrived at 


the Place appointed by Break of Day, where he 
found about five thouſand Foot, and three hun- 
dred Horſe. He halted a while on the Bank of 


that little River. He was uneaſy about the Suc- 
ceſs of his Undertaking, and all the Evils and 


Diſaſters of a Civil-war preſented themſelves at 
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once to his Mind. Cæſar, brought up in the Bo- | 
ſom of a Common-wealth, could not, as he drew 
near to Rome, look on the approaching Ruin of his 
Country without being concerned. He had hither- 
to thought himſelf ſure of a Firmneſs of Soul, or 
rather an Inſenſibility, which he could not without 
the greateſt Difficulty attain z and Liberty, ready 
to fall by his Arm, gave him ſome Remorſe. J Plur. in 
1 put off any longer the croſſing of this River, (ſaid he C. 
to the chief Officers about him) 1 am undone ; and *PP-|- 2. 
if do croſs it, how many People ſhall I make wretched! 
But, after having reflected on the Hatred and 
Inveteracy of his Enemies, and his own Strength, 
he throws himſelf into the River, and croſſes it, 
ſaying, (what is common upon doubtful and dan- 
gerous Undertakings;) 1t is done: The Die is thrown, 
He immediately marched with all the Speed that 
it was poſſible to do with a Body of Infantry. He Cæſar 
arrives before Rimini, ſurprizes the Place, and ie Ri- 
makes himſelf Maſter of it. | Eee 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the Terror and Fear 
all Italy and Rome itſelf was in, upon the News of 
the taking of that Place: They fancied this dreaded 
Captain already at the Gates of the City, with all 
the Forces he commanded in Gaul. The Senate 
met ſeveral Times, without coming to any Reſolu- 
tion; their Minds were too fluctuating and di- 
vided. Several Senators, without propoſing any 
Thing themſelves, only contradicted the Advice 
of others; and in thoſe tumultuous Aſſemblies, 
nothing was agreed on but what proved impoſſible 
to execute. Pompey was not without Uneaſineſs in Pompey 
this Confuſion. He had neither Troops, nor a Perp⁵liνα,ç 
Place of Retreat, and was obliged to bear with 
the Reproaches of moſt Part of the Senate, whe 
complained, that be had ſuffered himſelf to be 
lulled aſleep by Czſar's Letters, and the deceit- 
ful Show he made of defiring Peace. Cato himſelf 
told him, that he could not deny but he had 
Pp | — warned 
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warned him often, that the ſecret Deſigns of Cæ- 
far were to make himſelf ſole Maſter of the Go- 
vernment. I own, (replied Pompey) that you knew 
him better than 1: You unravelled bis true Senti- 
ments as they were in reality; but as for me, I have 
hitherto judged of them only by what I thought they 
be. Every Senator thought himſelf privi- 
leged to make him Reproaches, and to adviſe him. 
He met with Oppoſition on all Sides, and this 
filled his Mind with Fear and Suſpicions. The 
very- People now refuſed Obedience to their Ma- 
giſtrates; and every Man ſet up for the Arbiter of 
py, under Pretence of providing for his own 
Safety. | | 
Pompey, in this Confuſion, ſeeing himſelf in 
Rome without Troops, and fearing, if he ſhould 
arm the People, they would declare againft him 
in Favour of Cæſar, reſolved to carry the Seat of 
the War farther, and to go to Apulia, where the 
two Legions were encamped, which Cæſar had 
ſurrendered to Appius. He remonſtrated to the 
Senate, that he ſhould not be long in want of 
Soldiers, if they would but follow him out of 
Rome, and even out of [aly, in caſe he could not 
maintain himſelf there: That true Romans ought 
to think any Country theirs, where they could 
preſerve their Liberty : That the Common-wealth 
had two Legions near Capua, two more in The/- 


ſaly: And that Petreius and Afranius, his Lieute- 


nants in Spain, were at the Head of a powerful 
Army, entirely made up of Veterans, who were no 
Ways inferior to thoſe. of Cæſar, either for Cou- 
rage or Experience, beſides the Troops diſperſed 
in the different Provinces of Ajia, and Africa, and 
the Succours that might be expected from the 
Kings in Alliance with the Roman State. The 
Conſuls, and a great Number of Senators, all 
Friends or Creatures of Pompey, generouſly re- 
ſolved to follow his Fortune. They left Rome . 

| 2 { che 


* 
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the Evening very haſtily: However diſmal this De- 

parture was, which diſtanc'd them from their Na- 

tive Country, and was going to ſeparate them from 

their Wives and Children, they conſider'd Rome, 

where they could not maintain themſelves, to be 

no other than Cæſar's Camp. 

It was not long indeed, before he made him- Czfar is 
ſelf Maſter of it; and he was received there by Rome. 
his Adherents, and by all the People, with a gene-. _ 1, 

ral Applauſe. As in a Civil-war, Money is no“ 1“ 
leſs neceffary than Arms, he ſeized on the Public 
Treaſure, in Spite of Metellus, Tribune of the 
People, who offered to hinder it: He even threat- 
ned to kill him, if he did not. retire. And hav- 
ing taken thence four thouſand one hundred 
and thirty Pound Weight of Gold, and eighty 

thouſand Pound Weight of Silver, which makes 

near two hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, he 
put himſelf in a Condition to march after Pomp 
and his Followers : But that General of the Se- 
nate, who was reſolved to draw the War into 
Length, to have Time to gather more Forces, Pompey 

paſſed over from Italy into Epirus, and taking goes into 

Shipping at Brunduſium, he arrived in the Port of \P'"u5: 
Dyrracbium (Durazzo, a Port of Albania.) Ceſar, an 
not being able to overtake him, made himſelf 20 
Maſter of all 7aly in leſs than two Months. The D. H. k 
Detail and particular Events of the Civil-war do 4, *PP- 
not belong to my Purpoſe : It is known, that the plat. in 
Empire coſt Cæſar in a Manner but one Hour's Cæſare. 
Time, ſince the Battle of Phar/alia decided the Pomp. 
whole Matter. The Death of Pompey, ſoon after 88 , 
killed in Egypt, compleated the Fall of his Party. Civ. Bell. 
The Activity of Cæſar, and Rapidity of his Vic- 1. 1. & 2. 
tories, gave no Time to croſs him in his Deſigns. Florus. 
War carried him into different Climates ; Victory ro 
followed him almoſt every where; and Glory Son. 
never forſook him: His Moderation and Clemency Zonaras. 
Von II. | OS _ dijarmgd 
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diſarmed his Enemies quite; and tho? educated by 
his Uncle Marius, he retained of him neither that 
obſtinate Hatred, nor that cruel Deſire of Re- 
venge, which made that former Chief of a Party 
, Lo. 

Cæſar, either more humane or more artful, al- 
ways ſacrificed his private Reſentments to the eſta- 
bliſhing of his Command. He forgave all Pompey's 
Adherents. Nay, there were ſeveral whom he did 
not uſe otherwiſe than even his beſt Friends, when 
it came to the diſtributing of Places and Dignities 
in the Empire. All from that Time gave _— 
his Power; and two. Years after his paſſing the 
Rubicon, he entered Rome, Maſter of the whole 
World, and triumphant over all his Enemies. 

The Senate, after his Return, decreed him ex- 
traordinary Honours, and an unlimited Authority, 
which left the Common- wealth but a Shadow of 
Liberty. He was appointed Conſul for ten Years, 
and perpetual Dictator. They gave him the Name 
of Imperator, and the Auguſt Title of Father of bis 
Country. His Perſon was declared ſacred and invi- 
olable. This was uniting and perpetuating in 
him alone the Power and yearly Prerogatives of 


* 


all the Dignities of the State. They added to 
this Profuſion of Honours the Privilege of ſetting 


He tries on 
the Dia- 
dem and 
rejects. it. 


at all public Games in a gilded Chair, with a 
golden Crown upon his Head; and it was ordained 
by a Decree, that even after his Deceaſe, That 
Chair and Crown ſhould be plac'd as uſual at all 
the public Spectacles, to render his Memory im- 
mortal. Nothing was wanting now but the Title 
of King. He deliberated whether he ſhould aſſume 
it, and he in a Manner tryed on the Diadem. 
But having diſcerned the Averſion the Romans 
had for the Name and Pomp of Royalty, he 
durſt not venture to fix the Crown upon his 
Head in the Midſt of a Common- wealth, whoſe 
1 . Liberty 
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Liberty he had ſo lately oppreſſed: He choſe to 
appear in Public neither as a Sovereign, nor as 4 


private Perſon. He reſolved upon a third Expe- 
dient, more doubtful and dangerous. He weak! 

flattered himſelf with Hopes of dazzling. his F el 
low- Citizens by I know not what ſtrange and in- 


conſiſtent Mixture of Liberty and abſolute Power; 


and he was even bold enough to uſe Clemency at 
the Beginning of a Uſurpation. It was to gain the 
Confidence of the Senate and the Republican Party, 
that, contrary to the Advice of his beſt Friends, 
he broke his Spaniſh Guards; not conſidering, as 
they hinted to him, that Dominion got by Force 
of Arms, was not to be preſerved but by the ſame 3 
Means. But Cæſar, now become the Maſter of C, 6-587 
the World, too eaſily credited the Diſcourſes of 474 Self- 
his Flatterers, who gave him to underſtand, That Security. - 
after having put an End to the Civil Wars, the Com- 
mon- wealth was more concerned than himſelf in his 
Preſervation. 

is Enemies took Advantage of his over· much 
| Security, and turned thoſe falſe Meaſures againſt 
himſelf. Moſt of the Senators had conferred thoſe D. H. 
extraordinary Honours on him with no other l. 44- 
View than to render. him odious, and that the 
might work his Ruin the ſurer. The Grandees 
chiefly who had followed Pompey's Fortune, and 
who could not forgive him their owing their Lives 
in the Plains of Phar/alia to Him, upbraided them His Ents . 
ſelves ſecretly for accepting of his Kindneſs, as 2 
having been in one Senſe the Price of the Public 
Liberty; ; and Thoſe whom he fancyed his beſt 
Friends, accepted of his Favours only to have 
the freer Acceſs to his Perſon, and to accompliſh 
his Deſtruction. 
He had formed a Deſign to turn his Arms againſt 
the Parthians, to avenge the Defear and Death of 
| 9 and he was to et out upon that Expedi- 
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tion in a few Days. His Creatures and Flatterers, 


to diſpoſe the Romans to ſee him inveſted with the 
Title of King with leſs Reluctancy, made it their 


| Buſineſs to give out, that the Books of the 'Sybils 


declared, that the Parthians could never be van- 
quiſhed, unleſs the Romans had a King for their 


General. Ik is even affirmed, that Aurelius Cotta, 


one of his Saen who had thoſe ſacred Vo- 
lumes in his keeping, was to make his Report out 
of them on the Ides of March to the Senate; and 
that Cz/ar's Friends, by Way of qualifyiog the 
Matter on Account of the Common-wealth, were 

opoſe that fame Day, That he ſhould only be 


r 
I Riya d Dictator in Rome, and all over Lay; but that 
he ſhould be acknowledg'd a King, and take upon 


him that Title, in Reſpect of all foreign Nations 
ſubject to the Roman Empire. 
Cæſars Enemies made uſe of | thoſe Rumours 


to haſten his Ruin. They deteſted his Ambition, 


and all that were zealous Commo -wealth*s-men, 
reſolved rather to perith, than to fee the entire Ex- 


tioction of the public Liberty. It was agreed. in 
private Cabals, that the Common- wealth could be 


no longer maintained without the Death of the 
Dictator; and above ſixty Senators conſpired 
againſt his Life. 

Brutus and Caſſius, whom Cæſar had made Præ- 
tors for that Year, were at the Head of this Party. 


Brutus glory'd in being ſprung from that ancient 


Brutus, whom the Common-wealth owned for its 
Founder. Love of Liberty was tranſmitted to 
him wich the Blood of his Anceſtors. But tho' 
he was declared an Enemy to. Monarchy, he could 


hardly tell how to hate the Monarch, of whom 


he had received ſo many Favours; and it was only 


the Love of his Country, ſuperior to all Obli- 


gations, that made him enter into-the Conſpiracy. 


Callius, on the contrary, naturally proud and im- 


Perious, 
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rious, and even a greater Enemy of the Tyrant 


than of the Tyranny, ſought, in Cæſar's Undo- 
ing, nothing more than to be revenged for ſome 


Injuries he had received of him; and he came into 
the Plot not ſo much for the public Good, as to 


ſatisfy his private Paffion. 

The Conſpirators, to give a ſpecious Colour to 
their Deſigns, put off the Executien of them to 
the Ides of March, that is, till the Day that Cz/ar 
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was to be proclaimed King. Some Diners had Pregno- 
foretold him, That that Day would be fatal ton of 


him; and the Night before, he perceived that 
Calphurnia his Wife ſighed and groaned extremely 
in her Sleep. She owned to him in the Morning, 
that ſhe dreamed ſhe held him in her Arms ſtabbed 


is D Death. 


in many Places. She intreated him not to go Vel. Pat. 


the Senate; or at leaſt, if her Prayers could not 
prevail, not to refuſe her'the Satisfaction of con- 
ſolting the Event by Sacrifice. 

Cæſar, the* not very ſuperſtitious, could not 
refuſe that Complaiſance to a virtuous Wife whom 
he loved; the more, becauſe the Auguries were of 
great Weight; and there were but very few Peo- 
ple, who did riot run after thoſe Preſages, which 
were reputed in thoſe Days the Interpreters of 
Deſtiny. A'great many Sacrifices were offered; and 
as there was not one Sign but what was ominous 
and foreboded Ill, Czfar refolved to diſmiſs the 
Senate, and gave Orders for it to Mark Antony, 
His deareſt Confident, whom he had made Conſul 
for that Tear. 

Decimus Brutus, who had no leſs a Share in his 
Truſt, tho' one of the Confpirators, fearing that 
af Ceſar put off going to the Senate, the Plor 
might be diſcovered, remonltrated to him, That 


fince- the Senate was ſummoned by his ſpecial Or- Plat. in ; 


Abroad that Day, but to put off the Aſſembly of l. 2. c. 59. 


_ ooh. they would take this Counter-Order for an Cæſar. 


U3 Altront; 
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Afﬀront ; That the whole Company was diſpoſed - 
to declare him King of all the Provinces out of 
aly; and he ſhould not put off the Joy which 
his Friends conceived at ſeeing him inveſted with 
that glorious Title, which would be a Monument 
and a Recompence of his many great Victories : 
And as he was ſaying ſeveral more ſuch flatter- 
| ing Things, he took him by the Hand, and drew 
him out of his Houſe. It is reported, that by the 
Way he received ſeveral Notes, which diſcovered 
the Conſpiracy to him; but that the Multicude 
about him did not permit him to read them; but 
that he gave them to his Secretaries, as he uſed to 
do the Petitions that were preſented to him, when 
be appeared Abroad. 
Scarce was he come down from his Litter, when 
all the Conſpirators, as to do him Honour, ſur- 
rounded him. Atiihus Cimber, who was one of 
He is af- them; preſented himſelf, according to what they 
Jaſſirated. had agreed, to demand his Brother's Pardon, who 
3 was baniſhed. . Upon Cæſar's Refuſal, Cimber, 
under Pretence of begging it with\ greater Sub- 
miſſion, laid hold of the Bottom of his Robe, but 
pulled it fo hard, that he made him bend his Neck. 
Then Caſca drew his Dagger, and ſtabbed him in 
the Shoulder; but the Wound proved but light. 
Ceſar flew at him, and threw him down; but 
as they were ſcuffling, another of the Conſpira- 
tors came benind, and ſtabbed him in the Side. 
| Caſſius, at the ſame Time, wounded him in the 
App. 1. 2. Face, and Brutus pierced his Thigh. He was yet 
c. 36. defending himſelf with much Courage; but the 
Blood he loſt through fo many Wounds, having 
Pint. in weakened him, he went to the Feet of Pompey's | 
3 Statue, where he fell and expired, after having 
Rome, been ſtabbed in three and twenty Places by the 
709g. | Hands of thoſe whom he thought he had diſarmed 
+14 bg bis good. OH "Thi 
' * n : : | I E 
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The Conſpirators, ſeeing him dead, offered at The Fer- 
the ſame Time to give an Account to the Senate ver 5: &e 
of the Motives of their Undertaking, and to ex- 
hort them to approve an Action, which had re- 
ſtored Liberty to their Country. But Nobody 
would hearken to them: Moſt of the Senators, 
terrifyed and filled with Amazement, ran away in 
great Haſte. They retired to their Houſes, where plut. ibi 4 
they locked themſelves up, without knowing what 
they had to hope or to fear from ſo bold an Action, 
and fo tragical an Event. , - - % 


4 . 


We End of the Thirteenth Book. | 
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B O O K XIV. 


After Cæſar's Death, two Parties ariſe in the Com- 
mon-<ealth. One Side declares for the Conſpira- 
tors; the other demands, that the Death of the Dic- 
, gator be revenged. Mark Antony the Conſul de- 
clares ſometimes for one, ſometimes for the other, 
according as it ſuits his own private Views. His 
Scheme of Grandeur croſſed by young Octavius, 
Grand Nephew and Adopted Son of the Didtator. 
Octavius procures his Adoption to be confirmed by 
- the Pretor, and declares himſelf openly Heir of bis 
 Great-Uncle, whoſe Name be aſſumes. By Cicero's 
Aſſiſtance, be brings the Senate over to bis Intereſt. 
TheTriumvirateof Cæſar. The cruel Proſcriptions of 
Antony and Lepidus. Cziar mates uſe of the Forces 
ef Lepidus and Antony, to undo the Conſpirators 
and their Adberents. He afterwards declares againſt 
Antony and Lepidus itemſelves, and at laſt re- 
mains ſole Maſter of the whole Roman Empire. 


A. 4 


9. C. R RUTUS and Caſſius, not having had Power 
Jpirators to keep the Senate together, went all over 
one # he City, followed by their Accomplices, with 
— ap. their Daggers yet bloody in their Hands. To bring 
proved of the People over to their Party, they proclaimed 
by others. in the Streets, that they had killed the King of 
=_ Rome, and the Tyrant of their Country. They 
9. were preceded by a Herald, who on a Jave- 
in carried a Hat for a Signal of Liberty, and 

| | Ds | , they 
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they exhorted the People to lend them a help- 

ing Hand in reſtoring the Common: wealth. Some 
Senators, that had no Share in the Plot, joined the 
Conſpirators to do themſelves Honour, and pub- 

licly beſtowed large Encomiums upon them. But 

there was Nobody among the People, who de- 
clared for them. They were no longer thoſe 
ancient Romans, who preferred Liberty before Life. 

Moſt, become effeminate with the Delicacies of 

Rome, accuſtomed to live by the Price of their 
Votes, which they ſold to the higheſt Bidder, or 

by the liberal Preſents of the Dictator, bewailed 

him as the Father of his Country. The Conſpi- 

rators, ſurprized at their melancholy Looks, rex 

tired to the Capitol; whither, for their Safety, 

they carried a great Number of Gladiators, De- 
pendants on Decimus Brutus, one of the Conſpi- 
rators, and they ſaw with Grief, that the Death 

of an Uſurper was going to create freſh Calami- 

ties in the Common- wealth. And indeed, Antony, Antony 
Lepidus, and other more particular Favourites of 4nd Lepi- 
Ceſar, who at firſt hid themſelves for Fear of be- ear 


ple: They called together their Creatures, and re- I 2. c. 58. 
ſolved to revenge the Death of the Dictator. Le- —_ 
pidus, by Order of Antony, who was Conſul, cauſed 2. 
a Body of Troops, which he commanded as Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, to advance into the very 
Field of Mars. Antony, on his Part, being then | 
firſt Conſul, and intruſted with the Government, Idem. 
cauſed Cæſgar's Money and Papers to be carried App- 
to his own Houſe, and ſummoned the Senate. did. 
Never did that Auguſt Body meet on fo import- The Senate 
ant and nice an Gccaſion. They came there to beraten 
decide, whether Cæſar had been an Uuſurper, or a Gala, 
lawful Magiſtrate; and whether thoſe that had D:arhi . 
killed him, deſerved to be rewarded or puniſhed. 
Antony, to prevent many of the moſt noted in 
1 3 the 
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the Senate, who held Places and Governments by 
no other Authority than Cæſar's Liberality, from 

drelarinę — his Memory, put the Queſtion, 
Whether, uppoſing he was Ld n Vi 
App. I. z. all his Ordinances ſhould likewiſe be e ed 
©. 39. void, and whether all the Regulations he had made 
in the Empire ſhould be aboliſhed, and the Magi- 
. ſtrates of the Common-wealth, and Governors of 
"Provinces, whom he had nominated, ſhould refign | 
their Offices ? 
There were two Parties in the Senate, who, 
without declaring themſelves openly, carried on 
two very contrary Deſigns with Abundance of 
Art and Diſſimulation. Antom, at the Head of 
Cæſar's Creatures and Friends, aimed at the So- 
vereign Power himſelf, and ſought it in the Ruin 
af all the Aſſaſſins. The true Republicans, with- 
out approving openly what had. newly happened, 
had no other View than the reſtoring the Com- 
mon- wealth; and moſt, being either Relations or 
Friends to the Conſpirators, would not have been 
ſorry to obtain ſome diſtant Governments for 
them, leſs to do them Honour than to provide for 
their Safety. But as in this new Confuſion the 
greater Part of the Senators did not ſee through 
each other's Deſigns, they all miſtruſted one an- 
other, and did not open themſelves without Abun- 
dance of Caution, not knowing as yet whom they 
ſhould e' er long be obliged either to love or to 
ira : So that after ſeveral different Overtures, 
took a Medium to content both Parties. It 
was agreed that Nobody ſhould: be proſecuted for 
Caſar s Death, but it was ſtipulated by the ſame 

Decree that all his Ordinances ſhould ſtand. + 

de * This was, as it were to declare him at the 

claredasit ſame Time both Innocent and Guilty; ſince it 
breath vas inconſiſtent for the Senate to confirm what he 
© axdguily, had done during his Dictatorſhip, and at the ſame 


Time to — that his Murderers ſhould not be 
proſecuted | 
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proſecuted. Antony was very ſenſible of this Con- 7p 


tradiction; but he durſt not oppoſe this Decree of © ' 


the Senate, for fear of Decimus Brutus, one of the 
Conſpirators, who was Governor of Gallia Ciſal- 
pina, and Commander of a powerful Army. He 
thought it proper to conceal his real Sentiments, 
till he was able to cape with him, or till ſome 
favourable Qpportunity enabled him to ſnatch his 
Government from him, and to entice away his 
Soldiers, who molt of them had ſerved under him 
in Czſar's Armies. Theſe were the Reaſons that 

prevailed with him to ſubſcribe to the Senate's 
Decree, The Provinces were diſtributed at the 
fame Time; Brutus got the Government of the 
Ifle of Cite, Caſſius of Africa, Trebonius of Ala, 8 Pros 
Cimber of Bythinia, and Decimus Brutus was con- vinces 
firmed in that of Gallia Ciſalpina, which had gr 952 
been giyen him by Cæſar. Antony even conſented Hpiratorr. 
to ſee Brutus and Caſſius. There was a Sort of a blut. in 
Reconciliation made between thoſe Heads of the Bruto. 
two Parties: But Nobody took. this to be ſincere. 

Their Hearts were too much ulcerated to continue 
in the Terms of Moderation; and it was not long 

before Antony ſnowed openly, that he deſigned to 

be revenged on all the Conſpirators. Cæſar had Czfar's 
truſted his Will to Piſa, his Father-in-Law. The Vill. 
Time was now come to open it, and at the ſame 
Time to celebrate the Funeral of the Dictator. 
Caſſius oppoſed it, and was therein ſeconded by Plut. ibid. 
his Adherents in the Senate, who feared that the 
Sight of thoſe Obſequies would renew the Aﬀec- 
tion of the People, and cauſe freſh Troubles. 

Antony and Piſo, with that very Deſign, ſtrongly 
_ Infiſted, that one who had been Pontifex Maximus 
ought not to be deprived of the Honours of Se- 
Pulture, * Thoſe who boaſt of having killed a 
Tyrant,“ ſaid Pio, ** treat us themſelves like 
©, Tyrants. They are very willing, that whatever 
50 e has done in their Behalf ſhould be ratifi- 
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« ed; and at the ſame Time, in an imperious Man- 
& ner, demand that his laſt Diſpoſitions be ſup- 

“ preſſed. The Senate,” added Piſo, may regulate | 
<< what they think the moſt fitting to honour the 
% Obſequies of that great Man; but as to his 
% Will, which he depolited | in my Hands, I will 


not betray his Truſt; and unleſs I am de- 


3 1. 2. 
c. 42. 
Octavius 
fucceeds 


Cziar. 


teen Years old. By the fame 


< prived of Life, I am reſolved to read it before 
„the whole People.” The Affair was debated by 
both Parties with much Warmth. At laſt Bratus, 
who perhaps did not foreſee the Conſequences of 
this Step, obliged thoſe of his Party to give Way 
to the other. It was decreed, That Cz/ar's Will 


ſhould be executed, and his F uneral Rites per- 


formed at the public Charge. | 
The Will being produced, was read 1 in Pre- 
ſence of all the People. There it was found, that 
he had adopted O#avins, Son to his Siſter's Daugh- 
ter, for his Son and principal Heir; That in Caſe 
he died without Heirs Male, he had nominated 
for his next Heir Decimus Brutus, \one of the prin- 


'cipal Conſpirators; That he had nominated ſome 
others of Brutus's Accomplices, to take Care of 


Octavius's Education, he gy yet but eigh- 
ill, he left his 


Gardens to the People of Rome, and to every 
individual Citizen the Sum of | ſeventy-five 


Plut. in 
Cæſare. 


Attick Drachma's, or three hundred Seſterces. 
'The People were extremely moved, when they 
heard that that great Man, of whom they had 
received ſo many Favours during his Life-time, 


had extended his good Will towards them, even 


beyond his Life, by new Liberalities. Senti- 


ments of Grief and Gratitude forced Tears from 


the whole Aſſembly; and this general Affec- 
tion was converted into an Indignation againſt 


the Conſpirators, and chiefly againſt Decimus 
"Brutus, who had plunged his Dagger into the 
Bolom of Him Who in fo honourable a Man- 


ner 
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ner had juſt before appointed him one of his 
Heirs. So LE A 
Antony, perceiving this Diſpoſition in the Minds Antony's 
of the People, ſent for the Corpſe into the Forum, Funeral 
to increaſe their Reſentment at ſo moving 88 82 
Sight. He himſelf pronounced his Funeral Ora- 5 
tion. He began it with the Recital of his Vic- 
tories and Conqueſts. He next enlarged very much 
upon that uncommon Moderation which the Dic- 
tator had ſhowed towards his private Enemies, 
duripg the whole Courſe of the Civil- war. From 
this he proceeded to the extraordinary Honours 
which the Senate had decreed him, as an Evi- 
dence and a Recompence for his Virtues. He re- 
preated aloud the Decree by which he was declared 
Father of his Country, and his Perſon ſacred and 
inviolable.—— As ſoon as he had ſpoke this laſt 
Sentence, he made a Stop; and turning himſclf 
towards the Corpſe laid on the Funeral Pile, and Ager rhe 
ſhowing it to the People, See there,” ſays he, Time of 
« how well we keep our Oaths! How grateful we om, the 
. mans 
e approve ourſelves! A perjured and ungrateful 3 fei- 
« Crew, (continued he) have dared to aſſaſſinate the Dead, ta- 
<«« greateſt of Men; even that very Man who, after Acead eſbu- 
having generouſly given them their Lives in D ben. 
the Plains of Pharſalia, had hkewiſe raiſed them 
to the higheſt Dignities in the Common- wealth.“ 
And then, as it were, introducing CzsaR himſelf 
ſpeaking. and complaining of their Ingratitude : 
_ *. Wherefore did I preſerve the Lives of my Mur- 
s derers?_ Shall I nor find one Friend among that 
great Number on whom I heaped and accumu- 
„ lated my Favours, that will revenge me of the 
Perfidiouſneſs of thoſe Traitors?” Then, railing 
his Voice, and ftretching forth his Hands towards 
the Capitol, he cried out, in his own Perſon, Oh, 
«© Fupiter | here I am, ready to revenge him; 
„I ſwear it in the moſt ſolemn Manner: And, ye 
+ Gods, Protcctors of this Empire, 1 conjure ye 
»» 10 
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⁊ to favour me in the executing ſo juſt a Duty.“ 
And ſtill the more to aggravate the Grief and Re- 
ſentment of the Multitude, he takes CæsAR's 
Robe, and holds it up to their View all bloody. 
At the ſame Time he ſhews his Image, which he 
had for that Purpoſe cauſed to be made of Wax, 
and on which the Artiſt, by his Order, had expreſ- 
| fed the three and twenty Wounds, which the Dic- 
tator had received both in_his F ace and other Parts 

of his Body. 

| Cxfar re- At this La Spedtacle, all the People melted i into 
greizted. Tears; each celebrated his Virtues: Some ctied 
up his uncommon Valour, others his Sweetneſs 
and Clemency ; all equally abhorred the Cruelty 
of the Aſſaſſins; and Rage ſucceeded to Compaſ- 
ſion; a Body of Plebeians haſtened to the ſeveral 
Houſes of the Conſpirators to ſet Fire to them. 
But they had provided againſt it, ſtrengthning 
themſelves with the Aſfiſtance of their Friends and 
Domeſticks. That Multitude, without any other 
Arms, beſides their Grief and Anger, was eaſily 
beaten off. The people, not proving the ſtrongeſt, 
retreated, making bitter Imprecations, mixed with 

Threats. The moſt violent ſwore aloud, that they 
would return the next Day with Fire and Sword, 

and ſacrifioe them to Cæsax's Ghoſt. 

App. I. 3. The Conſpirators, and even the Senate, were 
equally offended at the artful Speech of Antony. 

The Fear The Conſpirators complained that the Conſul, 
ration of contrary to the Decree of the Senate, and his own 
tbe Cen- Word, by which it had been agreed to bury all 
e that had paſſed in Oblivion, had ſo pathetically 
enlarged on the Praiſes of Cæsax with no other 
View, but to excite the Rage of the People, and 
promote their Ruin. They ſaw very well, that 
they could not much depend on his Oaths. Ihe 
Conſpirators, now pretty ſure that he would make 
the moſt. of the Averſion which the People ex- 
| - towards . to procure their — 7 

* eft 
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left Rome, where they could no longer abide 
wich Safety. Moſt of them upon different Pre- 
tences retired to their Governments. They un- 


4 


derhand made themſelves ſure of the Legions and 


other Forces, which they found in the Provinces. 
Several ſeized on the public Monies. The Kings 
and Cities of the Eaſt, in Alliance with the Roman 
State, promiſed them powerful Succours. Their 


T Party became formidable. Brutus, Caſſius, and 
the other Conſpirators, made no ill Uſe of it. 


They on the contrary declared, That they were 


ready to live the Remainder of their Days out of 


their Native Country, and in Baniſhment, pro- 


vided that CæsAR's Creatures did not invade the 


public Liberty. | 


The Senate, without declaring them ſelves opealy, 
did however ſecretly favour their Undertakings, 


being convinced that the Preſervation of the Re- 


publican Government depended upon the Succeſs 


% 
. 3 3 | 
* 
x * 


of that Party. Antony was not ignorant of their Antony“: 
being that Way inclined. He knew how odious 471 
he had rendred himfelf to moſt of the Senators, erke 


by his moving the People's Anger againſt the 


Confpirators, under Pretence of making Cæſar's 


Panegyric. He found that he had diſcovered 


himſelf too ſoon. As it was in the Senate's Power 
to croſs his Deſigns, he reſolved to regain their Fa- 
vour, or at leaſt to blind them for a while, by 
ſoftning in ſome other Speeches what he had ſaid 
amiſs in his Funeral Oration. He remonſtrated 
in the Senate, that the Death of that Great Man 
ought more to be aſcribed to ſome of the Gods, 
jealous of, -and averſe to, the Proſperity of the 
 Common-wealth, than to any of the Citizens. 
That all their Attention henceforth ſhould be how 
to reunite the People's Minds, divided on this fatal 
Accident, and to prevent the Calamiues of a Civil 
War. At the ſame Time, as a Scal of Peace, he 


| propoſed to recal Sextus Pompeius, Son of Ponpey 


the 
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the Great, who, ſince his Father's Death, had ſtaid 


in Spain; to make good to him at the public 


Charge all his Eſtates that had been confiicated, 


and which Cz/ar had divided among his own 
Creatures. He added, that it was his Opinion, he 
ought to have the ſupreme Command of all the 
Naval Forces of the State, in the ſame Manner as 
his Father had before him. 

The moſt reſolute Common-wealth's-man durſt 
not have propoſed ſuch a Thing in the preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. The Senate was equally ſurprized and 
over-Joy'd at it. Some attributed this Change in 


Ax rod to his Fear of the Conſpirators: Others 


Marius 

killed by 
order of 
M. An- 
tony. 


ſuſpected, that he did not care to draw the Hatred 


ol the Senate upon himſelf, by ſetting up for the 


Avenger of Cæſar's Death, whilſt young O#Zavius, 
the Dictator's Heir, was preparing to reap all the 


Advantages of it. All the Senators, however, 


extolled him upon it; and beſtowed Praiſes fo 
much the ſincerer, as they found in the Reſtora- 


tion of young Pompey, the Condemnation, as it 4 


were, of Ceſar $ Memory, | 
Antony, to perſuade them entirely of the Since- 
rity of his intentions, and of his Diſpoſition to- 
wards maintaining Peace, cauſed one Amatius pub- 
licly to be killed 'in Rome, for calling himſelf a a 
Son of old Marius; and by favour of that great 
Name, and by Virtue: of a Kindred with Ceſar, 
publicly demanding that his Death ſhould be re- 
venged. He had pur himſelf at the Head of a con- 
fiderable Party of the moſt ſeditious Plebeians. 
Thoſe Mutmcers had erected an Altar to Cæſar's 
Memory, on the very Spot where his Body had 
been burnt; and they required the Magiſtrates 
and the prime Men of Rome to ſacrifice thereon. 
AnToxy, without obſerving any judicial Form, 


cauſed their Chief to be ſtabbed. Several of his 


Accorplices periſhed in this Tumult, and a great 
Number of Slaves, who had embraced that Party, 
"Hp | | were 
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were immediately hanged by Antony's Orders. 
Tho' the Senate no ways approved thefe violent app 
ee 1d as being contrary to the Laws, they l. 7 e. 1. i 
however thought themſelves obliged to diſſemble 
on an Occaſion, when ſuch a Procedure of a Con- 4 
ſol and a Friend to Cæs An, ſeemed tending to the 
greater Safety of the Conſpirators. The People, 
on the contrary, were extremely provoked at it. 
They openly reproached AnToxy with Ingratitude 
to the Memory of his BenefaRor, and his Incon- 
ſtancy, in changing Sides. AnTowy failed not to 
make himſelf a Merit with the Senate of this Aver- 
fion and Reſentment of the People. He even pre- 
tended to be much afraid leſt Anatius's Followers 
ſhould attempt his Life; and, as if he was not 
ſafe, he required Guards of the Senate to arm 
himſelf againſt the People's Reſentment. The 
Senate allowed him to be accompanied with ſome 
veteran Soldiers. But Antony having brought Antony 
the Senate to what he intended, choſe for his #s allowed 
Guards none but valiant, old Officers, who had © Cfd. 
ſerved under him in Czsar's Armies, and who 
all paſſionately longed to revenge the Death of 
their General. Axroxv, under ſeveral Pretences, App. ibid 
got a Body of near ſix Thouſand of them con- 
ſtantly to attend him. To ſome he gave the Title 
of Centurlons, and to others the Quality of Tri- 
bunes. They had Orders to make themſelves 
ſure, ke Jana,” of the veteran Soldiers, in caſe 
there might be Occaſion to compleat their Co- 
horts. 17 this Means he found himſelf in a Con- 
dition to Er on foot a large Body of Forces in a 
very ſhort Time, if his Intereſt 8 him to 
take up Arms. 
The Senate was frightened to ſee the Conſul 
walk the Streets of Rome always attended with 
that prodigious Number of armed Officers. His 
very Friends remonſtrated to him, how much ſo 
extraordinary a Guard made him ſuſpected and 
Vor. II. X odious 


5 


Antony 
aboliſhes 
the Dic- 


fature. 
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odious in a free State. Ax rod anſwered them, 
that he had deſired them for no other End than to 
keep the Seditious in Awe, and would diſband 
them as ſoon as every Thing in the City ſhould be 
reſtored to its former Tranquility. And to re- 


move the Suſpicion they might entertain, as if he 


deſigned to ſucceed Cs ax in the Dictatorſhip, he 
afterwards propoſed to publiſh a Law, that ſhould 
for ever abrogate a Dignity which was become 
odious by the Extenſiveneſs of its Power: And 
his Advice was accordingly pafſed into a Law by 
the Votes of the People. This Step, and his Pro- 
miſe of forthwith diſmiſſing his Guards, did ſeem- 
ingly free the Senate of their Fears; who perhaps 
did not think themſelves ſtrong enough to make 
him clear up their Doubts more, or to apply a Re- 
m. 1 

And indeed AnToxy was advancing inſenſibly 
towards the ſovereign Power, notwithſtanding 
thoſe Proteſtations. The whole Authority of the 
Government was.in his fole Hands. He was al- 


ready Conſul. One of his Brothers, Lucius Antonius, 


was Tribune of the People; and his other, C. An. 
tonine, was Prætor: He afterwards procured for 
him, as his Licutenant, the Command of an Army 
in Macedonia, compoſed of fix Legions, all old 
Soldiers, and who had followed Czsar in all his 
Wars. So many high Poſts, united in one ſingle 


Family, made AnToxy Maſter of the Common- 


wealth; ſo that without having taken upon him 
the Title either of King or Dictator, it may be 


ſaid, that he reigned in Rome with an abſolute Au— 


thority, when he ſaw young OcTavius, CasaR's 
Grand Nephew, arrive there, to take Poſſeſſion 
of his Inheritance. | | 


Auguſtas's, He was. Son of a Senator called Caius OHavius, 


Ort in. 


Vell. 1.2 


c. 59. 


"who had been Prætor, and of Accia, Daughter of 
Julia, CsaR's Siſter, who was married to Accius 
Balbus. Young Odlavius, not having yet attained 


the 
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the Age of eighteen, C=sar had ſent him to Ap- 
pollonia, a City on the Coalt of Epirus, to finiſh 


his Studies, and make himſelf perfe& in his Exer- 
ciſes. He had not been ſix Months there, when 
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he heard, that his Grand Uncle had been aſſaſſin- 


ated by the Great Men of Rome; ; and even by thoſe 
whom he had loaded with his Bounties. 


This News afflicted him moſt ſenſibly. At firſt 7he 4;9% 
he knew not whether the whole Senate had been rent Ad- 


in the Secret, or whether the Dictator fell only by vice 


the Conſpiracy of a few private Enemies. He,; 

knew as little what ſhare the People bore in ſo tra- 
ical an Event; and the Letters he received a 

tew Days after from his Mother and Marcus Phi- 


lipus, his Father-in-Law, increaſed his Grief and 


Vneaſineſs greatly. Accia, and Philippus, her ſe- 
cond Huſband, wrote him Word how Cæſar had 

been murdered in full Senate by his beſt Friends; 
That more than ſixty Senators had been in that 
Plot; That even thoſe that had no ſhare in it, 


aubich is 


given him. 


did however ſecretly favour the Conſpirators, 


whom they held for the Reſtorers of public Li- 
berty; That this Party was very powerful; That 
Axxoxv, Lepidus, and other Friends of his Uncle, 
under Pretence of avenging his Death, aimed at 


nothing elſe but to eſtabliſn their own Power; That 


the City was filled with Troubles and Commo- 
tions, occaſioned by the Oppoſition and Animoſity 
of the different Parties; conſequently, That whilit 
Things ſtood thus, it behoved him much not to 
declare his Pretenſions, nor his Reſentment; and 
there could be no Safety for him, but in an obſcure 


and private Lite. Some of his Friends went even 


ſo far as to adviſe him to renounce Cæſar's Adop- 
tion, for fear the Conſpirators ſhould involve him 
in his Uncle's Fate. Others, as fearful, appre- 
hending every Moment to fee Soldiers come to 
kill him were of Opinion, that he ſhould ſeek 
0 Shelter in the * of Macedonia, the Soldters 


& 2 | wher cor 
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whereof were one and all paſſionate Lovers of C. 
ars Memory. 

ORavius, at the very firſt view, dams the 
Weaknefs and mean - ſpiritedneſs of theſe Counſels, 
though varniſhed over with the ſpecious Pretence 
of Prudence; and he anſwered them only with a 
generous Scorn, taking it very ill that they ſhould 
think him capable of following them. —_— 8 


Death had afflicted, but not diſpirited him: 


Vell. Pa- 
terc. l. 2. 


c. 59. 


He comes + 


to Rome. 


reſolved to revenge it, and to maintain the He. 
nour of his Adoption at the very Peril of his Life; 
and he ſhowed in fo nice an Affair and in ſo early 
a Youth, an innate Courage and Greatneſs of Soul, 

All the Hiſtorians of his Time agree, that he poſ- 

ſeſſed an exalted Mind, always true and judicious 
in his Deſigns, capable of the greateſt Under- 
takings, and of managing them . che utmoſt 
Skill and Induſtry. 

The firſt Thing he reſolved upon, was to croſs 
over into Ttaly without Delay, to learn himſelf 
how People were diſpoſed. As he had but few to 
attend him, he would not land at Brunduſium, the 
uſual Port for all thoſe that came from the Eaſt, 


leſt the Garriſon, corrupted by i ſome of the Con- 


App. I. 3. 
©. Io 


ſpirators, might have ſecret Orders to ſecure him. 
He went on Shore near a little Town called Lupia, 
at a ſmall Diſtance from Brunduſium, whither he 
immediately ſent ſome dextrous Perſons to en- 
quire if he might venture ſafely into the Town. 
The Officers and Soldiers in Garriſon there, under- 
ſtanding that the Nephew of their late General 


durſt not come near them for fear of ſome Am- 


buſh, went out in a great Body to meet him; and 
after having given him their Faith, introduced 


him into the Town, and they made him the Maſter 


of it. Ofavius thanked them for their Faithful- 


neſs and Attachment to the Memory of his Uncle. 


-He facrificed to the Gods, and in a folemn Manner 


took upon him the Name of Cæſar, according 
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to the Privilege of his Adoption. It is by that 
Name we ſhall for the future call this Man, who 
made it no leſs famous than his Predeceſſor, though 
by. Virtues of a different Kind. 15 
Young Cæſar, after an Action of ſo much Splen- 


dor, marched boldly on to Rome, without any other 


Guard than his own Servants, and a few Friends: 

But he was ſupported by the Great Name of 
Cæsaxk, which alone ſoon got him Legions and 
whole Armies to diſpoſe of how he pleaſed. At 
the Report of his March, the .mgſt. conſiderable 
among his Father's Friends, his Relations, his 
.Freed-men, and even his Slaves, came and Joined 
him. The veteran. Soldiers, whom CsaR, after 


the Civil-wars, had given Lands to in Traly, haſt- 
ened from all Parts to offer their Services to his 


adopted Son. Money was brought him from all 


Sides; and when he came near to Rome, moſt of 


the Magiſtrates, the Officers of the Army, and 
the Peqple, thronged out at the Gates to meer him. 
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It was taken Notice of, that of all the Friends Ap. bi, 


and Creatures of the Dictator, Antony alone neg- 
lected to pay that Duty to his Son, and did not 


vouchſafe ſo much as to ſend the leaſt of his Ser- 


vants to compliment him in his Name. Young 
Cs AR would not ſeem to take it ill, that he might 
not be obliged to fall out with him on ſo trifling 
an Account, having Affairs of much greater Mo- 
ment to tranſact wich him. And when his F riends 
did not forbear publicly to condemn the Pride and 
Ungtatefulneſs of Antony, Casar, with a ſeem- 


ing good Temper, excuſed him on Account of his 
| 8 Age, and the Prerogatives of the Conſular 


ignity. He added, that being the youngeſt, he 
would make the firſt Advances, and wait on him 
the next Morning; but that before he went to 
. make that Viſit, he deſired all his Friends to come 
_ early, with as many People as they could any 
Ways get "” into the Forum, to aſſiſt at a Ce- 
40S & 2 | remony 
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remony and a ſolemn Act, in which the Preſence 
of his Kindred and Friends would be no lefs ne- 
ceſſary than honourable to him. 


This Ceremony was regiſtring CæsAR's Ap : | 
tion, which, according to the Cuſtom amongſt 
the Romas, he was obliged to get authorized by 


the Prætor. Without this Formality it was not 


lawful for him to aſſume his Name, nor take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Eſtate. So bold a Step frightened 
equally his Mother and his Father-in-Law. They 
remonſtrared to him, That by declaring himſelf Cæ- 
SaR's Heir, he took upon him to proſecute all his 
Murderers; ; which would draw the Hatred of the 

Senate upon him, who by a Decree had ordained, 
That all Things relating thereto ſhould be buried 
in Oblivion; That the Conſpirators, ſtrong on 


Account of the great Number of their Adherents, 


the Governments where they had the ſupreme 


Command, and the Legions that obeyed them, 


would all turn their Arms againſt him, as againſt 


the Promoter of Tyranny; That even Autom, 


who had now rendered himſelf Maſter of the Ad- 
miniſtration, would not be pleafed to ſee him at 


the Head of a Party which ſhould have any other 


Maſter bur himſelf; and, That tho? a Creature of 
Cesar's, it Amed as 11 the Death of that Great 


Man had 2 off all his Obligations to him; 


averſe to his F ortune as 
of his Enemies. 


His Cou- 
rage and 
Reſolu- 
#104, 


and that his Son would perhaps find him as much 


is Aſſaſſins, or the worſt 


Cæſar anſwered "BER That when he had Aalen 


that Name upon him at Brunduſium, he had fore- 
ſeen all the Cenſequences and all the Obligations 


it brought him under; and That what he Taw in 


Rome, far from inducing him to repent the doing 


of it, only contributed to confirm him in the Re- 


ſolution which he had taken; That the Pardon 


whichthe Conſpirators had obtained from the Se- 


nate, had been granted for no other Reaſon, but 


becauſe 


f 
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becauſe Nobody had the Courage to oppole it; 
but That he did not deſpair of getting it reverſed, 
when the Senate ſhould lee him at the Head of his 
| Kindred, of the Friends and ancient Officers of 
Cæſar, backed by the Authority of the Laws, and 
ſupported by the Love of the People: That the 
very Gods would declare for the Juſtice of his 


Cauſe; and Antony perhaps would be aſhamed _ 
at laſt, that he had not come into it before ; That 
at all Adventures he had rather die, than give up 


an Adoption that was ſo glorious to him; and it 
ſhould never be ſaid of him, that he thought him- 


ſelf unworthy of That Name which Cæſar had 


thought he merited. Accia, ſeeing him animated 
with ſo noble a Courage, and ſuch high Senti- 
ments, embraced him tenderly ;' and drowning his 
Face with Tears, which Joy and Fear did confu- 


$2 


ſedly force from her, May the Gods, my Son, ſaid jq App. 
ſhe, conduct you, where your high Deſtiny calls you : Ibid. 


And Heaven grant, I may ſoon ſee you victorious over 
all your Enemies] After this, Ceſar went to the 
Forum. He preſented himſelf, attended by a vaſt 
Multitude of his Friends, before Caius Antonius, 
Prætor for that Year, and the Conſul's Brother. 
He declared to him in a ſolemn Manner, that he 


accepted Ceſzr's Adoption: And after having 


cauſed his Declaration to be regiſtred, he went 
to Pompey's Gardens, where Antony refided, and 
which he had appropriated to himſelf upon that 
Great Man's Death. * e 


Antony, having learned that young Ceſar 'was He pays | 
at his Door, let him wait there ſome Time, to make Antony 4 
him know, by that affected Diſregard, how much . 


he was above him by his Office, and what Degree 
of Authority he deſigned to maintain over him: 
He was afterwards introduced into his Apartment. 
Their firtt Meeting was cold, though attended 
with that Politeneſs and Civility, which is uſua? 
among People of ſuch great Diſtinction. Ceſar 
ED „ 


— 


* 


. — 
Is - 


App. I. 2. 
Auguſtus 
males 
Com- 


5. aints 


and Pro- 
peſals to 
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ſpoke firſt : He began with returning Thanks to 
Antony for his Attachment to the ins of 
his Father, and for his Panegyric made at his 
Funeral. Next he complained bitterly, that be- 
ing Conſul, he had conſented to the general Par- 
don which the Senate had granted to the Conſpi- 
rators. Is it poſſible,” ſaid he, with much 
Warmth and Livelineſs, * that Cæſar's Friend, 
5 that he who actually holds the Dignity of Con. 
* ſu] from that Great Man, has not only ſuffered 
* -his Murderers to eſcape, but has conſented that 
« Governments ſhould be decreed them, and has 
„ ſince in a peaceable Manner converſed with 
« thoſe Aſſaſſins ? Could I have expected this of 


my Father's Lieutenant, of him who ſhared 


* his Power and the Command of his Armies, and 
“ whom. he raiſed to the chief Dignities of the 
68 Common- wealth; ? Take it not amiſs, that ] 
* conjure you by his Memory to alter your Con- 
* duct: Show yourſelf to the Senate, the People, 
ac and all Rome, the Avenger. of my Father's 
„ Death: Join yourſelf to me, join yourſelf to 
* Cæſars Relations, and ſo many Officers and 
* Soldiers, who daily call for the Puniſhment of 
thoſe Aſſaſſins: Let us unite our Reſentment, 
gas we do our Grief; and if we do not think our- 
* ſelves ſtrong enough, let us call the People to 


| 


„ pur Aſſiſtance. You know it was none of their 


„ Fault, that we were not revenged before now, 


| ** But if the Fear of offending the Senate hinders 


you from concurring in fo juſt a Deſign, at leaſt 


do not oppoſe Me in jt. And though I ſhould 


++ be alone at the Head of a Party, and have yet 


neither Legions nor other Forces, every Thing 


js poſſible to a Son, who undertakes to revenge 
the Death of his Father: I only deſire, as his 


+5: chief Heir, that you will deliver up to me all 
* his Money which you cauſed to be carried to 
e your own Houſe. I willingly leave you all his 


-$ other 
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« other invaluable Treaſures in Gold and Silver 
« Plate, or in Jewels of all Sorts ; but I have Oc- 
e caſion for the ready Money, to pay off the Le- 
« gacies which he left to the People ; and to begin 
« to pay three hundred thouſand Men, who are 


« mentioned in his Will. And whereas what you 


„ could let me have at preſent of ready Maney 
« will not be ſufficient, I ſhall be much obliged to 
you, if you will either lend me ſome of your 
« own, or procure me ſome at Intereſt from the 
« Quzſtors or Receivers of the public Monies, 
„ that I may pay off what ſhall remain due to 

e the People and veteran Soldiers, till I am able 
e to raiſe Money, by the Sale of the whole Eſtate 
e that my father left me, to diſcharge thoſe ne- 
6 ceſſary Duties.“ 


The Boldnefs and Undauntedneſs of this Speech Antony*s 


alarmed Antony. He was ſurprized to find ſuch Fear, aud 


vaſt Deſigns in ſo young a Man, and one that was = 
yet but in a private Condition. Inſtead of anſwer- 1a 
ing his Complaints and Demands, he at firſt plead- 
ed the Authority which the Conſulate gave him. 
He wrapped himſelf up, as it were, in the Dignity 
of his high Office; and made uſe of it as a Barrier, ty 
prevent Cæſar's ſhowing him in too near a View, 
what was juſt and true. But perceiving he had to 
do with a Man educated in Cæſar's Boſom, and 
accuſtomed to look on moſt Conſuls as on his 
Uncle's Creatures; he at laſt anſwered him, That he 
was very much miſtaken, if he fancied that Cæſar, 
by leaving him to inherit his Name and his Eſtate, 
had thereby left him the ſame Claim and Right 
to the Empire: That his Death, which had been 
as the Puniſhment and Revenge of the Authority 
which he had uſurped, ought to have taught his 
adopted Son, that the Conſtitution of the Com- 
mon- wealth allowed neither of Hereditary nor even 
of Elective Sovereigns; therefore, that a Roman 
Conſul owed him no Account of his W . 
| at 


er he 
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That on his Part, he quitted him of all the 
Obligations which he pretended to owe him; ſince 
in all that he had done, he had no other View, but 
the Welfare of the State, and to maintain Peace 
among his Fellow-Citizens: Yet it is I alone,” 
continued Antony, that, having eſtabliſhed Cz/ar's 
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an Uſurper: For his Will had not then been 
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Man, as you are, 1s incapable of ering, 
9 


Memory, by cauling him to be honourably 


interred at the public Charge, have acquired 
you his Name, the Right of his Eamily, his 


Inheritance and Eſtate, All this you had loſt, 
if Cæſar after his Death had been treated like 


confirmed; there would have been neither 
Will, Adoption, nor Inheritance; Nobody 
would ever have dared to have brought his Corpſe 
into the Forum: But I choſe rather to ex- 


* poſe myſelf to the Indignation of the Senate. 
and the Fury of the Conſpirators, than ſuffer 
that Great Man to be deprived of: the Honours 


4 


of Sepulture. If I have made ſome Conceſſions 
to the Conſpirators, I thought myſelf obliged 


to it from Conſiderations becoming my Age 


and Dignity ; Conſiderations, which a young 


As to the Sums of Money which you deman 
can you be 1gnorant, . that that very Money be- 


longed to the Common-wealth, from which your 


Father had taken it? It has been ſhared among 


the Magiltrates ſince his Death, and they are to 
lay it out on the ſeveral Occaſions of the State. 


But ſuppoſe it ſhould be reſtored to you, I would 
never adviſe you to conſume it in Largeſſes and 
Gratifications, as imprudent as they are uſeleſs. 


takes on all Sides, that is never to be ſatisfied, 
and who never repaid the good Cflices of our 
Citizens but with the baſeſt Ingratitude. And 


as for you, Young Gentleman,” continued he, 


who have reac the Hiſtory of the Grecian Com- 
LES, ; „ monwealth, 
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* mon- wealth, have you not obſerved therein, 
„ that all the People's Favourites are ſhort-lived ; 
e and that it is building on a Bog, to lay the 

« Foundation of one's Fortune on the tranſient 
« Favour of a vile Populace?” + | 
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Through the Diſguiſe of theſe Counſels, young Auguſt- 
Ceſar eaſily ſaw, that Antony retained his Father's us Ja- 


Money from him for no other End, than to diſable 


7 gnation 


him from buying the Love of the People. The Auen, 


Empire, as it were, was expoſed to Sale ; the Mul- 
ritude, and even the Legions proſtituted their Votes 
and Services to the higheſt Bidder. Young Cz/ar, 


highly offended at a Refuſal, of which he rightly . 


foreſaw all the Conſequences, went out of Anto- 
ny's Houſe pierced with Grief, loudly invoking 
Cæſar's Name, and calling him as it were to his 


Aid againſt the Injuſtice and Ingratitude of the 


Conſul. But as the Grand Affair was to be be- 
fore-hand with him in gaining the Love of the 
People, to fupply the Room of that Money which 
was refuſed him, he expoſed to Sale all the Houſes 


and Lands that belonged to the Dictator; and” 


publickly declared, That he had not accepted of 
his Inheritance, but in order to prevent the Con- 
ſul from depriving ſo many Families among the 


People of the Sums left them by the Will of his 
Uncle and Father. EE | 


* 


Antony, on the other Hand, to ſtop all the Antony's 


Springs whence young Ceſar might draw Mo- 


Artifice 


s towards 
ney, obtained a Decree from the Senate, That an 


Enquiry ſhould be made into the public Monies 
and Revenues. This Decree retroſpected the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Dictator, whoſe Inheritance 


Antony was reſolved to ruin, thereby to put his 
Heir out of a Condition of gaining the People by 


| his Liberalities: And he at the ſame Time put a 
ſtop to the Sales, which he intended of his princi- 


Auguſtus. 


pal Eſtates in Land. Some private Citizens claimed App. | 3: 
them before the Conſul, as the Eſtates of their An- 5* 


ceſtors, 
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..ceſtors, which Cæſar, as they ſaid, had appro- 
Priated wo himfelf during the Civil- wars. Some 
Officers of the Revenue interpoſed at the ſame 
Pime to reclaim a Part of thoſe Lands, as being 

confiſcated for the Uſe of the Public, having be- 

© YJonged to attainted Perſons. Theſe important 
Debates were all carried before Autony, or ſome 
inferior Magiſtrates, Who depended upon him. It 

Wos in vain, that young Cæſar fhowed by the 
Deeds of Conveyance, that his Father had bought 
*thoſe Lands with his own Monies; and that, ſup- 
Poſing it to be otherways, that famous Decree 
paſſed by the Senate after his Death, ratified every 
Thing done under Cæſars Dittatorſhip:; and 
that they ought either to repeal it in all its Parts, 
or equally maintain all the Acts done by the 
Authority of his Father and during his Dictator- 
mMip. ö e Arr, 

"ne who only endeavoured” to embroil 

this Affair 4n'a Maze of Law Suits, maintained on 

the contrary, That Time oughit to be granted to 
2fach Citizens, as had been deprived by ſuperior 

Force, to bring in their Proofs; and as to the 

Senate's Decree, it appeared, that it was only 

deſigned to maintain 'thoſe Magiſtrates in their 

Offices, who had been preferred to them by the 
Dictator, to prevent the State's falling into an 
Anarchy: But he doubted, whether that Decree 
extended as far as the Eſtates which Cæſar had 
au ppfopriated to himſelf: That an- Affair of that 
App. ibid. Conſequence very well deſerved the Senate ſhould 
explain its Intentions therein by a new Decree: 
After all; he could not believe, that a Body of Men, 
ſo remarkable for their Equity, ſhould have pre- 
tended to authorize Uſurpations, tolerated only in 

Thoſe unhappy Times, and which hereafter would 

be put to no other Uſe, than to ſupport the Pride 

and Luxury of a young Man. 


Ceſar, 


— 
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Ceſar, not ignorant that his Enemics by all Avguit- 

theſe Stratagems only deſigned to evade the Exe. at, 

cution of his Father's Will, did inſtantly put up 

his own Patrimony to Sale, beſides the Eſtates. of 

his Mother and Father-in-Law, Who willingly 

parted with them to contribute to bis Greatneſs 

Young Ceſar paid Part of the Legacies mentione 

in the Will out of the Prodyce of thoſe Sales. 

The People, charmed with his Generoſſty, pe 

out, he deſerved to bear the Name of Ceſar ; an- 

as they expected more Favours fram him, they de- 

clared one and all for him againſt Antony. The 

Conſul on his Side, that he might be able to cope 

with that Party, pretended to have ſecret Notice | 

brought him, that the Get had made Incurſions App. 1. 3. 

into Macedonia. Under that ſpecious Pretence, e 5 

he deſired of the Senate, they would grant him the 
Government of that Province, and þ hp penc- th. | 

of the Army on that Frontier. 

Though the Senate knew Ferdi well, that 72 Senat 

thoſe Barbarians had made no Inroads into the Da- favours. 

- minions of the Common-wealth, yet they granted Anton, 


the Government of Macedonia to Antany, to ena- 
ble him to balance the Power and Credit of young 
Cæſar, who became ſuſpected and formidable by 
the Sums of Money he laviſhed on all Sides. 
The Senate, to maintain their own Liberty, uſed 
- All their Induſtry to keep the Power of the Gran- 
dees in a Balance; and that Body of Men, for- 
.merly ſo abſolute, was .now reduced to. truſt the 
Forces of the State, and the Command of the Ar- 
mies, to ſuch as often turned them againſt their own 
Country: So that it may be ſaid, that Rome in 
' thoſe Days had ſcarce any Thing at Command, 


but the Choice of her Tyrants. 


Antony, having obtained that Government, Breach 3e. 
ſent Cains Antonius, one of his Brothers, thither, tween An- 
to draw thence as many Forces as he could, and 2 — 
bring them over into Tay. His Deſign was * —_ 
| | make 
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make himſelf Maſter of Gallia Ciſalpina, as the 
Dictator had done, in order to extend his Autho- 


rity from thence to Rome, and, if poſſible, to drive 
young Cæſar thence. His Hatred and Jealouſy 
againſt that Son of the Dictator did openly break 
out at the Games which Crotonius gave the People 
during his Edileſhip. The Senate, as we have ſeen, 


had, during the Dictator's Life, ordained by a 


Plut. in 
Ant. 


App. I. 3. 
. 


Decree, That at all the public Shows, a gilded 
Chair and a Crown of Gold ſhould for ever be 
placed there, to make the Memory of that Great 
Man immortal. Young Cæſar failed not to ſend the 
Chair and Crown thither. But Crotonius, proba- 
bly gained over by his Enemies, would not admit 
it, under Pretence that it was not juſt another ſhould 
carry away the Honour of thoſe Games of which 
he bore the whole Expence. The Affair was car- 
ried before the Conſul. Antony, who deſired no 
better than. to mortify young Cæſar, anſwered 
coldly, That he would refer it to;the Senate. And 
J, anſwered Cæſar haughtily, will go and place the 
Chair of my Father where it ought to ftand, whilſt you 
are conſulting the Conſcript Fathers. 


o 


© Anteny, who was naturally of a proud Tem- 


per, provoked at the Audaciouſneſs and Firmneſs 


of that young Man, replyed, that he forbad him, 
not only to place it at the Games of Crotonius, but 
even at thoſe which were to be ſhowed at his own 


Expence: And Paſſion carrying him beyond his 
Bounds, he threatned to ſend him to Priſon, if he 
continued to ſeduce and corrupt the People by his 
Largeſſes and Prodigalities. Cæſar, of a more 
ſubtil and moderate Temper than the Conſul, wiſely 


concealed his private Reſentment: But he knew 


how to make ſufficient Advantage of Antom's 


Threats. And, that he might turn againſt him the 


Reſentment of the People and Soldiery, he uſed to 


been preſent there himſeif: After having related 


addreſs his Speech to him in the Forum, as if he had 


all 


* 
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all the Obſtacles he had formed to evade the Exe- 
cution of Cæſar's Will, and the opprobrious Man- 


ner in which the Conſul had treated him, Where- App. I. 3. 
« fore,” ſaid he, doſt thou oppoſe the Honours c. 6. 


e to be paid to a Great Man, from whom thou de- 
« riveſt thy own Dignity and Riches ? Suffer at 
« leaſt, O Antony! that his Son may diſcharge _ 
« thoſe Legacies, which by his Will he has left ro 
« his Fellow-Citizens : I leave you to enjoy all the 
« reſt : I ſhall be too rich yet, if I can but in- 
<« herit his Glory, and that Love which the People 
& bore him.” Such Diſcourſes, repeated artfull 
on different Occaſions, raiſed the Populace Ras 
the Conſul. Every one deteſted his Ingratitude; 
and his own Guards, who had all ſerved under 
Cæſar, threatened to abandon him, if he continued 
to perſecute the Son of their General, * 
However great Antony's Paſſion againſt young 
Cæſar was, he ſaw it behoved him to diſfſemble. - 
He anſwered thoſe Officers, that he was incapable 
of proving ungrateful to the Memory of his Bene- 
factor; that he even-preſerved a tender Friendſhip 
for his Son: But that that young Man, proud of 
the Great Name of Cæſar, offering to put him- 
ſelf on a Level with a Conſul, he thought himſelf 
bound to make him ſenſible of the Subordination 
there was berwixt a private Citizen and the chief 
Magiſtrate of the Common-wealth : But that 
he was ready to re-admit him into his Friend- 
ſhip, provided he would for the future know him- 
ſelf a little better, and behave himſelf towards 


him with that Reſpect and Complaiſance, which plut. in 

his Office and Age entitled him to. This Expla- Anton. 

nation was followed by an Interview, which the . Je 
Officers brought about. Antony and Cæſar a 

| braced, and promiſed to aſſiſt each other with ad Au- 

the Intereſt of their Creatures, and go Hand in guſtus 


Hand in the Execution of their Deſigns. Antony, 
who had his Ends to ſerve, requeſted of him 


the recouriled. 
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the Help of his Friends, to procure him the Go- 
vernment of Gallia Ciſalpina, in Lieu of that of 


Macedonia. That Government of Gau had been 


P *: 
* * * 


ven by the Dictator to Decimus Brutus, one of the 
Bile Confpirators ; and the Senate had confirmed 
it fince Ceſar's Death. Aniom, who knew the 
Importance of that Government in reſpect to all 
Baß, remonſtrated to young Cæſar, That ſince he 


was generouſly diſpoſed to revenge the Death 
He 


of his Father, he ought not to fuffer, that one 
of his Affaſſins ſhould in a Manner enjoy the Fruit 
of his Crime at the very Gates of Rome. _ Ceſar 
approved of his Opinion, and promiſed to back him 
with all his Intereſt with the People. Antony 
forthwith propoſed the Affair to the Senate; but 
he met with great Oppoſition from the Majority 
thereof, who ſaw with Grief, that Antony, by 
turning one of the Conſpirators out of his Go- 


vernment, broke in upon the Senatus Conſultum, 


and the general Pardon, by which they had ſe- 
cured the Lives and Fortunes of all that had a 


Hand in the Dictator's Death. There were even 


Antony is fome in that Body, who, obſerving that Autom 
4 ee was going the ſame Way which the Dictator had 


Go- 


wvernment 


taken to attain the Sovereign Power, propoſed 


of Gaul rather to make that Province a Free State, than 


from 


Brutus. 


to truſt the Government of it to a Man, who was 
ambitious, a Great Co:nmander, and who would 
uſe it no otherways than as a Place of Arms, and 
the Seat of his Empire. Several of that Body 
aUviſed Decimus to fortify himſelf there betimes, 
and ſent him Succours under-hand. So that Av- 
tony's Propoſal having been rejected almoſt una- 
nimouſly, he addreſſed himſelf to the People, 


" .”. 


whoſe Tribunes he had bribed. 


It is eaſy to ſee, from what we have faid, that 


: the Senate was againſt undoing the Conſpirators, 


'whoſe Party they took to be the iame with that 


of Liberty. But the People, always ſhort in their 


= 
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Foreſight, and bribed by young Cæſar's Gifts, 
went headlong into all his Deſigns. They granted 

the Government to Antony, in hopes to fee a 
ſpeedy Vengeance taken of the Dictator's Aſſaſ- 

fins, without conſidering that their Death would 

be immediately followed with the Loſs of their 

own Liberty. They decreed Gallia Ciſalpina to 
AnTowy, who, by Virtue of a Plebeſcitium, and 
againſt the Will of the Senate, ſent thither a 
ſtrong Body of Forces to drive Decimus Brutus out jar de. 
of it. The Enemies of the Senate and the Con- clared a= 
ſpirators triumphed on Account of the Reconcile- £2777 
ment of CæsAR and AnTony. But, it was very m8. 
hard for two ſuch Men to continue long united, 

when their Intereſts were ſo widely oppoſite. An- New 
TONY, thinking himſelf now Maſter of 1taly, re- Preils be- 
garded young Cæsas leſs; and the Death of a e 
Tribune of the People, whoſe Place Cas ar de- . 
ſigned to fill with Flaminius, one of his Creatures, guſtus. 
ſoon ſhowed, that all his ſeeming Friendſhip was 

only as it were a Ground for betraying each other 
afreſh. AnTony fearing if CSsAR had a Tri- 
bune entirely dependant on him, he would make 

Uſe of him to propoſe Things to the People 
wholly for his own Advantage, employed all his 
Credit and Authority to poſtpone that Election, 

and hinder any Aſſembly from meeting ſo ſoon. 

At the fame Time he made a Decree, as Con- 

ſul, forbidding CzsaRr, under ſevere Penalties, 
from making any new Gifts to the People con- 

trary to Law. This was a ſort of Declaration 

of War againſt him. Their Hatred and Averſion 

were kindled anew. AnToONY never mentioned App. i. 3. 
Ceſar, but with the Epithers of a young hare- c. 7. 
brained Fellow, whom he ſaid, it was neceſſary 
he ſhould compel to his Duty; whilſt Cæſar, 
deeply filent, was laying the- Foundations of his 
Enemy's Ruin. He began with ſtirring up the 
Reſentment of the People againſt him, not a little 


Vol. II. „ incenſed 
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incenſed at his laſt mentioned Decree againſt his 
beſtowing Largeſſes; and ſent at the ſame Time 
Emiſſaries to all the Colonies, which his Father 
had ſettled in Italy; and even into Antony's Army, 
who diſperſed Manifeſto's againſt his Management, 
and who underhand made ſure of a great Number 
of Officers and veteran Soldiers. Thoſe who were 
at Rome, and compoſed AnTony's Guards, re- 
monſtrated to him, that he was undoing himſelf 


and them, By his criminal - Diviſions with young 


Cæſar, and that the Dictator's Aſſaſſins only 
would profit by it. You are not ignorant,“ ſaid 


the Tribunes and principal Officers to him, © that 


© the ſame Parties which formerly divided the 
„ Common-wealth betwixt Ceſar and Pompey, have 
« yet a Being. The one always makes uſe of the 
e plauſible Pretence of defending public Liberty, 
„ and the other aims at .revenging the Dictator's 
„Death. We have choſen you to command 
„ over us, as his beſt Friend, and in Hopes that 
his Lieutenant and firſt Commander of his Party 
e would make uſe of his own and our Courage, 
to obtain a full Revenge of thoſe Villains who 


* have aſſaſſinated him. Theſe are the Motives 


e of our Truſt and of our Engagements. Your 


* Safety and ours both depend upon the undoing 


e the Conſpirators. If their Party prevails in 
<« the Government, we mult all expect to be pro- 
& ſcribed as the Accomplices of Cæſar, and the 
« Miniſters of an Uſurper; and though under his 
% Command we ſpilt our Blood to extend the 


% Bounds of this Empire, Cæſar's Soldiers will be 
* found guilty, if his Enemies get the better of 


* them. Nothing can uphold our Party, but 
« your Union with young Cæſar. Aſſiſt him, 


help us to deſtroy the Party oppoſite to ours; 


let it not be ſaid, that Cz/ar's beſt Friend croſſes 
&* his Son in his generous Deſign of revenging 


ANTONY 
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Axroxv was not leſs deſirous of deſtroying the App. I. 3. 
Conſpirators than his Officers, but he could not e. 6. 
brook that it ſhould be owing to Cæſar; and he 
feared, that, under Pretence of revenging his Fa- 
ther's Death, he would ſeize on the Sovereign 
Power, by the Ruin of the Republican Party: 
This was the ſecret Ground of their Differences; 
 AnTowy would gladly have lent young Cæſar his 
Troops and his Credit to deftroy his Father's Mur- 
derers, if he would have acknowledged him for his 
Succeſſor in the Adminiſtration of the Republic. 
However, 4s it behoved him much to retain with 
him that Crowd of Officers who had followed his 
Fortune ſince the Dictator's Death, he anſwered 
thoſe who came with that Errand from them, That 
he was glad he had an Opportunity of giving them 
an Account bf his Conduct, and to lay his very 
Soul open to them. He added, That he promiſed 
himſelf, that after they had heard him, they would 
find he had wanted neither Courage to defend the 
Memory of their Genefal, nor Prudence or Skill 
— improve any Opportunity of revenging his 
eath. | | 
I ſhall not (ſays he) remind you of the Tu- Antony“ 
* mult, Commotion and Diſturbance which Rome 4/0/ogye 
was in immediately after the Dictator had been 
« aſſaſſinated in the Middle of the Senate. The 
« genetal Cry was, that the Common-wealth was 
e reſtored, and the Senate ſeemed even diſpoſed to 
« decree a Reward to the Murderers, as to the 
« Authofs of Liberty. If this had been effected, 
% Ceſar's Memory had been attainted like that 
« of a Tyrant, and we ſhould all have been invol- 
e ved in the ſame Sentence. I was thoroughly ſen- 
* ſible what would be the Conſequence of ſuch a 
* Reward, and I alone ſtood it out againſt all the 
Conſpirators, their Kindred, and their Friends, 
and, if I may venture to ſpeak ſo boldly, againſt 
* the whole Senate itſelf. But as their Adhe- 
%%% | L rents 
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rents did no leſs foreſee that if Cæſar was not 


declared an Uſurper, the Conſpirators ought to 


© be puniſhed, and that each Party was obſtinate 


in defending their own Opinion; it was at laſt 
agreed, for the Safety of both Sides, inſtead of 


* a Reward, to grant them a general Pardon. By 


this Means I ſecured Cz/ar's Memory; I pre- 
ſerved the Glory of his Name entire; I ſaved 
his Eſtate and Goods from being forfeited; and 
prevented that Adoption from being cancelled, 
which now makes young Cæſar ſo daring. He 
enjoys the Fruits of my Cares; and it to get 
his i ather's Will confirmed, I have conſented 
to a Pardon in Favour of the Conſpirators, that 
does not argue that my Deſign was to ſecure 
their Lives. I only reprieved them; it was 
not. my Fault, if they were not all tore to 
Pieces on the very Day of Cæſar's Obſequies. 


„J call to witneſs thoſe who ſaw it, in what 
60 


Manner, under Pretence of deploring Cæſar's 
Fate, I raiſed the Fury of the People, againſt 


© his Murderers, and put them under a Neceſſity 


of ſtealing out of Rome. I no ſooner heard 


that they were raiſing Forces, but, that I might 
not be taken unprovided, I got the Govern- 


ment of Macedonia decreed to me, which has 
made me Maſter of ſix Legions that were in 
that Province. I intend to make uſe. of them 
for yours and my Safety ; and it 18 to. render us 
{till ſecurer, that I have beſides obtained of the 


People, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of the 
Senate, the Government of Gallia Ciſalpina, 


whence, by your Aſſiſtance, I hope to drive 
Decimus Brutus. Such has hitherto been my 
Conduct; and I am very unwilling to hide any 
of my moſt ſecret Deſigns from my Friends, 


and thoſe who are to ſhare the Glofy of 


them, as well as the Performance. I even 


conſent, that you communicate this. to all 
| CES 2 « that 
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* that are in the ſame Intereſt: 1 only except 


4 Ceſar, whole Pride and ingratinude J have al- 
ready too much experienced.“ 


This Speech of Ax rox v, wherein it ſeemed as . 
if he had wholly unboſomed himſelf, ſatisfyed his aud Au- 
Officers in ſome Meaſure. Yet they required I 988 


him, that he ſhould be reconciled with young 
Cæſar again. He was forced to conſent to an In- 


terview, wherein, after mutual Complaints, Ex- 


cuſes and Embraces, they parted juſt as Lace 
Friends as they were before. ä 

Ceſar was very willing that AnToxy, as his 
Father's Lieutenant and Creature, ſhould help him 
to revenge his Death; but he would not put him at 
the Head of a Party, which, after the Defeat of 
the Conſpirators, would be Maſter of the Republic: 
And Ax roxy, at the Bottom, very indifferent 
about this Revenge, pretended to be in Earneſt, 
with no other View than to make himſelf a Merit 
of it with the Soldiery. The Sovereign Power was 
the only Mark he aim'd at; whatever could ob- 
ſtruct that ſecret View, was equally odious to him; 
and he hated Cæſar no leſs than Brutus or Caſſius, 
tho' he was forced to keep more Meaſures with the 
firſt, becauſe of the Love which the People and 
| thoſe Officers and Soldiers bore him, that had 
ſerved under his Father, 


It was to make him loſe that Affection, in Antonv's 
which conſiſted his main Strength, that he cauſed Peceii/ul- 
ſeveral of his own Guards to be put under Arreſt, 77. | 


pretending they had ſuffered: themſelves to be cor- 
rupted by young Cefar to make away with him. 
An Accuſation of that Moment made a great Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of the People, and their 


open Enmity made it the more probable, Every 


Body was of Opinion, that it was a horrid Crime 


to attempt the Life of a Conſul. Beſides, the very 
Adherents and Friends of young Cæſar thought 


1 had. Occaſion for a Commander of Ax roNv's 
- TS. 3 ©. -. _— 
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Abilities to oppoſe Brutus, Caſſius, and the other 
Chiefs of the Conſpirators. Cæſar, enraged at 
thoſe Reports ſpread againſt his Honour and Re. 
putation, haſtens into the City, ſhows himſelf in 
all the Streets, calls the People together, and re- 
monſtrates to them, that ſo black a Calumny had 
been invented only with Deſign to ruin him in 
their Opinions, and to make him Joſe their Good- 
will. He calls the Gods to witneſs his Innocence, 
'and loudly demands to be brought to his Trial. 
From thence he goes to AnTowy's own Houſe, 
defying him to produce thoſe that were accuſed, 
the ere and the Witneſſes. Rut as Entrance 
was deny'd him, he made a Thouſand Impre- 


cations againſt Ax Tov, whom he called a Cheat, 


and an Impoſtor. I require no other Judges (ſaid 
he) But your own Friends, if they can find but 
the leaſt Glimpſe of Truth in the baſe Charge 
againſt me, wherewith thou attempteſt to blacken 
my Name.“ 

The People, according to Cuſtom, judged of 
the Ground of this Accufation by what they ſaw 
outwardly. He that ſpoke with moſt Boldneſs 
and Vehemence, ſeemed guiltleſs to them. Some 
did even not ſcruple to ſay openly, that this 
Accuſation was no more than a new Stratagem 
of AnToxy, to have a Pretence of encreaſing 
his Guards, Some ſuſpefted both the Accuſer 
and the Accuſed, of-a ſecret Intelligence. They 
ſaid, they had made this Rout with no other 
View, than that they might take up Arms with- 
out alarming thoſe who might have feared they 
deſigned jointly to turn them againſt. the public 


Liberty. 


But their enſuing ConduRt ſhowed ſufficiently, 
that each only ſought the other's Deſtruction, and 
aſpired to remain alone at the Head of that Party 
which: was oppoſite to that of the Conſpirators. 


5 They raiſed Forces wo at the ſame Time. Au- 


TONY | 
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Ax rod ordered the four Legions which he had 


drawn from Macedonia, to march towards Rome, 


with which he deſigned to make himſelf Maſter of 
Gallia Ciſalpina. He flattered himſelf, that Lepi- 
Jus, who was in Hain, at the Head of four Le- 
gions ; Plancus, who commanded three more in 
Gallia Tranſalpina; and Al/mus Pollio, who had two 


at his Command, all three ancient Lieutenants of 


the Dictator, would declare for him. Young 


Cæs Ak, fearing to be ſurprized and cruſhed by his 


Enemy, raiſed on: his Part ten thouſand Men in 


Campania, and got two of Aztony's Legions, that 


of Mars, and the Fourth, to come over to his Side. 
But as he was inveſted neither with a Military Title, 
nor any Magiſtracy, which gave him Right- to 
head an Army, eſpecially againſt a Conſul, he en- 
deavoured to get the Senate on his Side. He ſuc- 
ceeded therein by Czcero's Intereſt, who always op- 

po Antony's Pretenſions and Party. Cicero was 
| his Enemy for no other Reaſon, than that he be- 
lieved him an Enemy of the Common- wealth. Ir 


is what he mentions himſelf, in that vehement 
Speech which he made againſt him in the Senate. Second 
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That great Orator, that intrepid Defender of the Pippi. 


Liberty of his Country, ſeeing Antony ready to in- 
vade Gailia Ciſalpina, perſuaded the Senate to ſend 
young CæsAR's Troops againſt him. The ableſt 
of that Body, who moſt of them were related to 
ſome of the Conſpirators, approved a Counſel which 
would ſow Diviſion in the contrary Party; and they 


deſpaired not of advancing the Ruin of the Chiefs 


by their mutual Hatred. 


% 


Young CæsAx was not ignorant of their Deſign, Auguſtus 
He was well apprized of the ſecret Correſpondence aria 


the Senate kept up with the Conſpirators: But as - 


in the preſent Circumſtances, Antony ſeemed to 
him the moſt formidable Adverſary, he reſolved 

to diſſemble with the Senate, to ſuſpend his Hatred 
„ ; > againſt 


ro Pre- 
r. 


in the moſt ſecret and important Affairs, remon! 
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againſt his Father's Aſſaſſins, and endeavour ta 
rid himſelf of Antony, before he turned his Arms 
againſt them. It was from this Motive, and to 
dazzle the Senate's Eyes, of whom he would con- 
tinue to feign himſelf the Miniſter, that he refuſed 
the Title of F Pro Prator, which his Soldiers were 
for conferring on him. And when his moſt inti- 
mate Friends, and thoſe whom he conſulted chiefly) 


ſtrated to him, that his Army would ſcruple to obey 
a Citizen without any Digaity or Magiſtracy, The 
Senate (ſaid he to them in private) has juſt now 
te declared for me; but this Declaration proceeds 
e not ſo much from Friendſhip to Me, as their Fear 
* of Antony. They ſeem ſure of my Submiſſion, and | 
te it is my Intereſt to give them no Cauſe to mi- 
« ſtruſt me. I refuſe the Title of Pro-Prætor, 
« which the Army offers me, only to engage the 
* Senate to confer it on me.” _ 

And indeed, the Senate was impoſed on by that 
outward Modeſty. They thought it became their 
Intereſt to amuſe him likewiſe, and flattered them- 
ſelves they ſhould blind him. with Honours and 
Marks of Diſtinction, which carried more Show 


than Power with them. By a public Decree, 


they conferred that very Title on him which he 
had lately refuſed; and, to bind him faſter to 
their Intereſt, they ordered a Statue of Gold to 


be erected for him in the Forum. By the ſame 


* 


Decree they gave him a Place in the Senate, and 
Leave to put up for Conſul ten Years ſooner than 
the Laws permitted. But through the Diſguiſe of 


theſe ſignal Favours, it was not difficult for Casar 


to perceive, that the Senate was only intent upon 
diverting, him from minding his Father's Death, 
or diſabling him to revenge it. Autom, on his 


gg te, ar Part, by Virtue of a Decree of the People, bur 
againſt Fo Will of the Senate, hag, as we have 
| {cen 


exainfl D. 
B; utus. 
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| ſeen above, cauſed the Government of Gallia Ciſal- 
ping to be conferred on him, tho Decimus Brutus, 

one of the Heads of the Conſpiracy, had been in- 
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veſted with it by the Dictator, and confirmed in 


the Poſſeſſion of it by the Senate, after the Dita» 
tor's Death. Autouy, after having ſeized moſt 
of the Towns of that Province, now actually held 
Decimus beſieged in Modena. The Senate, pro- 
voked at an Undertaking againſt their Orders, 
ſent to acquaint him with a Decree, by which he 
was commanded to raiſe that Siege; to depart 
forthwith from Gallia Ciſalpina; to march his Ar- 
my back again over the Rubicon, a River that 


Senate 
Decree 


againſt 


Antony. 


parted that Province from the reſt of Itahy; and 
on the Banks of that River, to wait for the Se- 


nate's farther Commands. All this he was or- 
dered, under the Penalty of being declared an 
Enemy to his Country. It was Cicero, Antony's 
Enemy, who had formed that Decree. He could 
not have made the Senate ſpeak more haughtily, 
nor with more Dignity, if the Strength of the 
Common- wealth had been proportionate to her 
Majeſtic Stile. But Antom, ſeeing himſelf at 
the Head of a great Body of Forces at the Gates 
of Rome, laughed at the Decree. He anſwered 
proudly, that ſince they would deprive him of a 
Government, which he had obtained from the 
SGood-will of the People, he ſhould find Means 


to render that Pardon uſeleſs, to which he had 


conſented out of bare Complaiſance to the Se- 
nate; and that he hoped in a little while to 


ſacrifice Pecimus Brutus to the Manes of Great 


Year f 


Rome, 


371. 


His anſwer was taken for a Declaration of Antony 
War. The Senate, incens'd at his Rebellion, or- declared a 
dered Hirtius and Panſa, who were newly choſen Rebel. 


Confuls, and young Cæſar, to join their Forces, 
and march to the Relief of Decimus. Panſa was 
at the Head of four Legions, but made up en- 


D | tirely 


D. Brutuy 


reueved, 


"\ 
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_ tirely of new Levies; and Hirtius, by a ſecret 
Order of the Senate, who were reſolved to weaken 
Cæſar's Army, required him to return the Legi. 
on of Mars, and the Fourth, which had quitted 
Antony's Party. . | 
Cæſar, to give Proof of his Deference for the 
Conſul, ſurrendered thoſe Troops to him inſtantly, 
Tho? thoſe two Legions were come over to him 
from a Principle-of Attachment to the Memory 
of his Father, he made as if he did not ſee thro? 
the Senate's Views; and having Occaſion for their 
Aſſiſtance and Authority to get rid of Antony, 
he thought that to know how to loſe upon a proper 
Occaſion, was no Loſs, but rather Gain. He af- 
terwards joined the Remainder of his Forces to 
thoſe of the Conſuls ; and the Son of the Dictator 
was ſeen to follow the Enſigns of his Enemies to 
the Relief of one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. | 
Antony likewiſe advanced at the Head of his 
„Forces. They ſoon came to a Battle: The Fight 
was long and obſtinate; nothing but the Night 
put an End to it. The Loſs was pretty equal on 
both Sides, if we except that of the Conſul Pan- 
fa, who in the Heat of the Action, was mortally 
wounded. Antony marched his Army back into 
his Lines. Hirtivs and Cæſar undertook a few 
Days after to force them ; and as they were of 
great Extent, Hirtius found out a Place weaker 
guarded than the reſt, which he carried Sword in 
Hand. He fell next upon the Camp. Antony 
ſet two Legions againſt him, which, + ve long 
Reſiſtance, were cut to Pieces; and the Conſul 
would have defeated the whole Army, if he had 
not been killed whilſt he was fighting with too 
much Ardour at the Head of, his Legions. His 


Fall flackened their Courage, and Cæſar, who, 


by the Death of one Conſul, and the Wound of the 
other, was left chief Commander of the whole 
Army, contented himſelt with preſerving the Ad- 

| 1 5 vantage 
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wantage he had gained. His Deſign was to cut off 
- Antony's Proviſions, and ſo ſtarve him, or elſe 
force hin to another Battle. Antony, weakened by 
theſe Loſſes, and fearing the Event of a third 
Battle, raiſed the Siege. As he was not in a Con- 
dition to keep the Field before a victorious Army, 
and ſuperior to his own in Strength, he marched to- 
wards the Mountains, whence he took the Road ro 
Gallia Tran/alpina, in hopes to get Lepidus to. de- 
clare for him, and alſo Plancus 3 Afinius Pollio, 
who in thoſe large Pari commanded ſeyeral 
Bodies of Men. 

The Senate, overjoyed at 8 8 Defeat, T he Senate 
whom they now conceived to be utterly undone, 2 
ſent Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſſage, „ 
and took but little Notice of Cæs AR, from whom 
they thought henceforth they ſhould have nothing 
to fear. Without any Regard to his Dignity of 
Pro-Pretor, the Command of the Army was taken 
from him, and given to Decimus Brutus, with 
Orders to give Antony no Time to breathe, but 
to purſue him forthwith, and treat him like a pub- 
lic Enemy. This Conduct ſhowed Ce4sar what 
he was to expect from maſt of the Senators: And 
Panſa, before he died, diſcovered to him the true 74e Ad. 
and ſecret Spring of all their Deſigns. That Con- vice given 
ſul, being at the Point of Death, ſent for young * 
Czsar to him; and when he was come to his 2 ” 
Bed-lide, ſpoke to him in this Manner: 

« ways loved your Father more than myſelf. Tho? sf Death. 
* ſome prudentia] Reaſons, ro which even You 
* have ſubmitted yourſelf, have retained me in 
the Party of the Senate, I never lajd efide 
* the Deſire, nor the Hopes of revenging his 
Death. My own, juſt at Hand, deprives me 
©. of that Comfort; but before I expire, I will at 
* leaſt acquit myſelf, towards the Sqn, of what I 
vas indebted to the Father. Know then, that 
* you are not leſs haged nor RI by the Se- 


nate 
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* nate than even Antony your Adverſary. They 
hate you both equally. Nothing has pleaſed 


them more than to ſee you fall out, and they 
* flatter themſelves to make you both the Inſtru- 
* ments of each other's Ruin. If they declared 


for You, it was only becauſe they thought you 


the weakeſt, and the Man they could the ſoon- 


'< eft overcome. My Deſign, far different from 


„that of the Senate, was to compel Antony by 


„ Force of Arms to be reconciled with you, and 
* afterwards to join our Armies, and, in Con- 


% junction, purſue the Murderers of our common 
% Benefactor. It is the only Thing left for you to do. 


„ Agree with Antony; you'll find him more pliable 
-< ſince his Defeat. I return you your two Legions, 
and I would as gladly ſurrender up to you the 


„ reſt of my Army; but they do not entirely de- 


* pend upon me. The Officers are_moſt of them 


de the Spies of the Senate, that have ſecret Orders to 


* obſerve our Conduct.“ The Conſul died pre- 
{ently after this. Czsar put himſelf at the Head 
of his Forces, to which he joined the Legio Martia- 


lis, and likewiſe the Fourth Legion. Torguatus, by 
the Senate's Command, delivered the reſt of the 
Army up to Decimus Brutus, who immediately 


marched in Purſuit of Auony, to draw him to a 
Battle; and he deſpaired not of overtaking him 
before he had reached the Apps. | 


| Avguſt- The Senate had made Choice of Decimus for no 
us ſubtile other Reaſon, than to have an Army entirely de- 
Manage- pendant upon their Orders. Cæs A reſented that 


Men. 


Preference highly. He ſaw with Regret, that the 


Senate, by putting one of the Conſpirators at the 
Head of the Common wealth's Forces, ſeemed to 
juſtify his Crime. This'Afﬀront inclined him to 


a Reconciliation with Antony, according to Pan- 


-fes Advice: But as his own Intere{t was the ſole 
Rule of his Conduct, and that he afpired no leſs 

tb make himſelf tlie Heir of the Dictator's Power, 
n 2 | 


than 
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than of his Name and Eſtate, he apprehended, 
that in joining with Antony, that General would 
pretend to be acknowledged the Head of the Party, 
and would make uſe of thoſe very Forces that had 
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ſo lately defeated him, to make himſelf Maſter of 


the Government. 3 8 

Cæſar, in this Uncertainty, reſolved to keep 
in equally with the Senate and Antony, and to 
delay declaring himſelf till he was ſure which Party 
Lepidus and Plancus would take, and then he would 
chuſe which Enemy to attack the firſt. That he 
might give a Gueſs at the Diſpoſition of theſe dif- 
ferent Parties, his Friends at Rome demanded in 
his Name, that he might be choſen Conſul in the 
Room of Hirtius and Panſa, deceaſed; and at the 
ſame Time he ſent a great Number of Officers 
back to Antony, that had been taken Priſoners in 
the laſt Battle. 5 


Decius, the oldeſt of thoſe Officers, and Auto- Auguſtus 
's intimate Friend, after having thanked him ce An- 


for his Liberty, aſked him how he was inclined 
towards his General? Cæſar did not think fit at 
firſt to lay himſelf quite open, and anſwered him 
only, that Antony might eafily judge of it by 
his Conduct. This was to oblige that General to 
make the firſt Overtures. But underſtanding that 
the Senate, far from decreeing him the Conſulate, 
were only meditating how they ſhould reduce him 
to a private Life, he ſaw clearly, that his Intereſt 
required he ſhould immediately unite himſelf with 
Antony, He began to communicate his Mind to 
Lepidus, Plancus, and Afinius Pollio, all old Offi- 
cers of the Dictator, and with whom he had always 
maintained a ſecret-Correſpondence. He wiote to 
them, That the Senate, all made up of Pompey's 
Adherents, oppoſed his Riſe, only becauſe de was 
Cz/ar's Son; that themſelves ought not to xpect 

a more favourable Treatment; that they f 
only how to divide them, in order to cruſh\them 
ot rs aftewards 


udied 


tony's 
Friend- 
ſoip. 
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afterwards more eaſily one after another; That 
this Conduct ought to ſhew them what ſhould be 


theirs, and that he intreated them to unite firmly 
with him to maintain the Patty of their late Gene- 


ral. By the Way, he added ſome Comlpaints 
againſt Antony; but in ſo artful a Manner, that it 
was eaſily ſeen he was not averſe to a Reconciliation. 
He gave a new Proof thereof, by letting Ventidius, 
a Lieutenant of Antony, eſcape, when he might 
ealily have defeated him. That Officer having 
raiſed three Legions, was endeavouring to join his 
General's Army. Cæſar overtook and furprized 
him with ſuperior Forces. He had ſurely been de- 
feated, if Cæſar had fallen on him; but he content- 
ed himſelf with ſnowing him, that his Deſtiny was 
in his Power. He gave him the Choice either to 
embrace his Party, or to continue his March; and 
Ventidius having told him he was not capable of 


relinquiſhing Antony's Intereſt, Cæſar giving him 


App. I. 3. 
c. 18. 
Antony 
craſſer the 
Alps. 


App. ibid. 


ave to retreat, ordered him to tell him in his 
Name, that he acted directly contrary to their com- 
mon Intereſt. | . : 

All this while Antony, prefſed by Decimus Bru- 
tus, who commanded the Army of the Common- 
wealth, endeavoured to gain the Alps. He met in 
his Paſſage Culeo, a Lieutenant of Lepidus, who 
guarded the Paſſes : He muſt have periſhed with 
his whole Army in thoſe Mountains, if Culeo had 
been faithful to his General. Bur he ſuffered 
himſelf to be bribed by Automy, who with a good 


Sum opened himſelf a Paſſage, and continued his 


March. Decimus, having drove him out of Italy, 


wrote to the Senate, that he had diſperſed his 


Army, that Antony himſelf was hiding and ſculk- 


ing ſanewhere among the Alps, and he hoped 


Antony 


is preſe- 
cuted. 


that ke would ſoon fall into his Hands, The Se- 


nate heard this with an uncommon Joy. The Se- 
nator: of Pompey's Party cried out, That the Com- 
mon- vealth had at laſt recovered its Liberty; and, 
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as if Ax roxy had been actually taken, the Senate 
named ten Commiſſioners to try him. They talk- 
ed of no leſs than repealing all the Laws which had 
flowed from his Authority ſince Cæſar's Death; 
and they even by Degrees aimed at including in 
this Repeal all the Ordinances of the Dictator, in ot 
order to re- ſettle the Common-wealth on its ancient —_ 
Foundation. ES py | | 
Ax rox the while, after having paſſed the Aps, Antony 

was entered into Gaul. He immediately wrote to courts Le- 
Lepidus, Plancus, and Afnius Pollio, to remind Pidus. 
them of their ancient Friendſhip, and deſire them 
to join with him againſt the Conſpirators, and the 
other Enemies of Cæſar's Memory. Lepidus, who 
had got the Government of Spain, was till in 
Gaul, He was equally ſurpriſed, and puzzled, at 
AnToNY's Arrival. He was a Man more regard- 
ed for the Merit of his Anceſtors, than his own 
Worth; of a narrow Mind ; ambitious withour 
Courage; enterprizing, and yet timorous at the 
ſame Time. He communicated the Reaſon of his 
| Uneaſfineſs to Fuventius Laterenſis, his particular 

Friend, to whom he ſhowed AnTowy's Letters. 
Juventius, who was a zealous Republican, omitted 
nothing to diſſuade him from joining Ax roxy; 
but in order to conceal his Attachment for the Se- 
nate, he artfully ſtirred up his Ambition: He re- 
monſtrated, that having ſeyen Legions at his Diſ- 
poſal, he was looked on as the moſt powerful Gene- 
ral of the Common-wealth; and that he would al- 
ways rule, which Side ſoever he choſe: But that, 

if he joined Ax ro, he could not avoid ſubmit- 
ting to the Authority of a haughty and violent Con- 
ſular, who would ſcarce leave him the Rank of 
one of his Lieutenants in his own Army. The Jea- 
louſy about Command determined Lepidus to re- Lepidus 
ject Ax row x's Propoſals, though they were both r 
Friends and Creatures of the Dictator. He ſent er Ee 
him word, that ſince the Senate had declared him ä 
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an Enemy to his Country, he could not join his 
Forces to his, without drawing on himſelf a De- 
cree of the ſame Nature: But he aſſured him at 
the fame Time, that, whatever Orders he received 
from Rome, he would carefully avoid coming to 


any Engagement. A/inius Pollio, on the contrary, 
more ſteady, and ever faithful to the Dictator's 


Party, ſent Ax rom word, he ſhould always find 


him diſpoſed to join with him to revenge the Death 
of their General. Plancus, ever doubtful and wa- 


vering, kept at the ſame Time a ſecret Intelligence 


with both Fties He flavored: Aw Tour and 


Decimus Brutus by Turns, that he would join 
them; but he always deferred declaring himſelf, - 


till he ſaw how Things went. | 


Aron, on his Part, ſaw his Ruin unavoid- 
able, if the Senate's Authority ſhould prevail with 
thoſe unſettled Minds, and move them to act in 
Harmony with Decimus Brutus againſt him. Du- 
ring this Uneafineſs, which ſhowed him all the Dan- 
ger without any Way to eſcape from it, he took a 


- Reſolution worthy of his Magnanimity, but which 


was perhaps alſo cauſed by the Extremity to which 
he ſaw himſelf reduced. He marched ſtrait up to 
Lepidus's Army; he marked out his Camp juſt near 
his, but without fortifying it, as if they had been 
of the ſame Party and Intereſt. He ſent immedi- 
ately to him; bade him conſider, that the Senate 
aimed only at deſtroying all Cz/ar's Generals one 
after another, by obliging them to turn their 
Arms againſt each other: And, putting him in 
mind of their former Friendſhip, he conjured him 
by Cæſars Memory, to contribute his Share in re- 


venging the Death of that Great Man. 


Velleius, The Affair was taken into Conſideration, and 
I. 2. e. 63. a Treaty ſet on Foot; but whilſt fome Officers 


Lepidus 
berray 4 


were going backwards and forwards, Lepidns's 


3, bis Sl. Soldiers, who ſlighted him as much as they valued. 
| Antom, being beſides fecretly bribed by thoſe of 


dirs 
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two Legions. Munatius Plancus, always governed 
by Events, did then openly declare againſt the 
Senate and Decimus Brutus: And Ventidius, whom 
young Cæſar had graciouſly ſuffered to make his 

ay to Gaul, joined Antony there with three 
more Legions: So that that General, who a 
little before was driven out of Jraly by young 
Cæſar and Brutus, now found himſelf in a Con- Ama 
dition to return thither at the Head of ſeventeen i 
Legions. . rf i 

So ſurprizing a Change in Antom's Fortune, 
threw the Senate from an Exceſs of Confidence 
into the utmoſt Deſpondency. Upon the News 
Decimus ſent them, that he had drove Antony 
into the Mountains, where, he ſaid, he could nor 
avoid periſhing either for Want, or by the Arms 
of Lepidus, moſt Senators had believed that App. I. 3. 
Party entirely ruined; and they thought to com- N x ; = 
pel young Czſar, whom they no leſs ſuſpected, 
to diſband his Legions, under Pretence that the 

Republic had no farther Occaſion for them, the _ 
War being ended. Cæſar, to ward this Blow, Auguſtus 
Which would have left him naked and defence- Zh, 2 /?”" 
leſs, reſolved to put up for Conſul, with a View, a. 

2 


| late, 
i i: that 
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that if he obtained that Dignity, he ſhould have a 


Privilege to keep his Forces on Foot, and to- 
command thoſe of the Common- wealth; and that 
if the Senate ſhould oppoſe him, ſuch a Refuſal - 
would furniſh him with a Pretence of remaining 
armed, to revenge himſelf of thoſe that ſhould 
have declared againſt him. It is ſaid, that from 
that very Time he took Meaſures to be reconciled 
with Antony; but that he might not truckle to 
his Authority, he put up for the Conſulate, that 


by Means of this Dignity he might be the Head of 


Cicero 


Speaks for 


Auguſtus. 


the Party which he ſhould eſpouſe. And as Cicero 
then bore a great Sway in the Senate, he intreated 


him by ſome common Friends to uſe his Intereſt, 


that they might both be choſen Conſuls at the 
ſame Time. To perſuade him to do it, he remon- 
ſtrated, that he only deſired the Title of that Dig- 
nity, of which he would leave him the whole 
Power; and that he wiſhed to be his Colleague 
only to be his Diſciple, and learn the Art of Go- 
vernment under ſo great a Maſter, 

Cicero, miſ-led by. theſe Praiſes, of which he was 
very greedy, and reliſhing the Pleaſure of govern- 


ing Cæſar, declared in his Favour. He remon- 


. ſtrated to the Senate with his uſual Eloquence, 


That he knew no ſurer Way to prevent Cæſar's 


Reconciliation with Antony, than to create him 


Conſul : That as ſuch, he could not avoid main- 


taining the Senate's Decrees againſt. Autom; but 
as he was yet-very young, he admoniſhed the Con- 
ſcript Fathers to appoint him ſuch a Colleague, as 
by his Age and Prudence might be capable to 
have an Eye on his Conduct, and be a Sort of a 
Governor to him in the Management of Affairs. 


Several Senators, Friends or Kindred of the Con- 
ſpirators, and who feared that young Cæſar, when 


App. 
ibid.. 18. 


arrived to the Conſulate, would uſe his Authority 
to revenge the Death of the Dictator, rejected 
Ciceros Propoſal with much Warmth, Some even 

| „ laughed 
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laughed openly at his Vanity, and the indife&t 
Manner in which he appointed himſelf to be choſen 
young Cæſar's Colleague. This Aſſair was warm- 
ly debated in the Senate. Cz/ar, to ſtrengthen 
his Party, cauſed his Army to advance near Rome. 


The Report of his March had a greater Effect than 


all the Eloquence of the Roman Orator. The Se- 
nators, frightened at his Approach, not only choſe 
him Conſul; but as he thought he had now no 
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farther Occaſion for Crcero's Credit, he cauſed Augriſſes 
Quintus Pedius, one of his Relations, and a Lega- ©: choſen 


tee of the Dictator, to be choſe ſecond Conſul, to 
his Excluſion. 

The firſt Step he made after he had taken Poſ- 

ſeſſion of the Conſulate, was to get his Adoption 


confirmed in a general Aſſembly of the Roman 


People. This being determined, he cauſed thoſe 
to be impeached by ſome of his Adherents, who 
had a Hand in Cæſar's Murder. Himſelf preſided 


Conſul. 


at the Trial; and he condemned all the Conſpi- # He triebe 


rators to loſe their Lives for not appearing. But 
as Brutus and Caſſius, their Chiefs, were at the Head 
of more than twenty Legions, he rightly judged 
it would not be eaſy for him to deſtroy ſo power- 
ful a Party, as long as Antony ſhould continue to 
oppoſe him. Therefore he reſolved to be recon- 
ciled to him, under the ſpecious Colour of join- 
ing their Forces to revenge his Father's Death. 
To make the Diſpoſition of his Mind towards him 
known, he got Quintus Pedius, his Colteague and 
Creature, to inſinuate to the Senate, That it was 
for the Advantage of the Common- wealth to recall 
Antom, and not to drive to the utmoſt Extre- 
mity a great Commander, who was no leſs to be 
drteaded than Sylla and Marius had been. The 


Conſpira- 


fors. 


Nearneſs of his Army, encamped at the Gates of He ger 


Rome, gave his Counſels the Weight of ſo man 


Antony 


Laws: And though moſt Senators clearly ſaw, that 6 


he N deſigned to Rrongihen himſelf with the 
2 2 _ 
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; | Help of Antony againſt the Defenders of the pub. 

lic Liberty, they were no longer in a Condition 

to act conformably to their good Inclinations. 

They were forced to yield to a Power, which fol- 

lowed no other Rule for its Conduct, than that of 

App. 1:3, its private Inteteſt. The Senate ſolemnly repealed 

c. 21. all the Pecrees enacted againſt Antony and his 

Adherents; and Cæſar offered him to join their 

Forces, and march againſt Brutus and Caſſius. 

The Con- Antony returned over the Alps into Italy with 

Jpirators, his ſeventeen Legions. Decimus, not finding him- 

mon gp ſelf in a Condition to oppoſe him, meditated a 

% Mac, Retreat into Macedonia, where Bratus was. The 

donia, greateſt Part cf his Army deſerted him: Four 

Legions ſubmitted to Antony, and others joined 

Cæſar's Army. Decimus, ſeeing fo general a De- 

ſertion, endeavoured to ſave himſelf in the Moun- 

tains near Aquileia; but he was ſeized in the De- 

files of thoſe Mountains, and his Head was cut 

Decimus off by Antony's Command. Thus periſhed De- 

_ cimus Brutus, the Confident and Favourite of Ju. 

t, ius Ceſar. He had been General of his Horſe. 

The Dictator had got him choſen Conful for the 

enſuing Year, and Governor; of Gallia Ciſalpina. 

The Civil-war broke out, as we have ſeen, on 

account of that very Government, which Antony 

App. I. 3, diſputed with him, under Pretence, that he ought 

Veit pa. not to retain an Employment, which he had re- 

tare. 1, 2, ceived merely from the Bounty of a Man, whom 

c. 64, he had ſtabbed himſelf for a Tyrant, and the 
- Uſurper of the Government. 

Alliance Cæſar, who wiſhed nothing more than to be re- 

between conciled with Antony, ſent to thank him for hav- 

2 ing put Decimus to Death, as a Victim to his Fa- 

, 3 ther's Ghoſt. This was the Motive or the Pretence 

pidus. of their Reconciliation. They were both equally 

inclined to it. Antony had lately experienced 

before Modena, what the Name of the Common- 

wealth was yet capable of doing: And as he now 

- 4 5 pM be gan 
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began to deſpair of making himſelf ſole Maſter of 
the ſovereign Power, he reſolved to ſhare it with 
young Cæſar. Cæſar on his Part feared, that if 
he deferred any longer to unite with Antony, that 
Party-Chief would at laſt join with, the Conſpi- 
Tators, as he had actually ſent ro threaten him he 
would do, and that their united Forces would re- 
eſtabliſh the Republican Government. So that 
Peace was eaſily ſtruck up betwixt two Enemies, 
who found an equal Advantage in becoming 
Friends. Some of their common Friends made 
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them conſent to an Interview: The Conference App. l. 4, 
was held in a little deſart Iſland, which the River e. a. 


Panaro forms near Modena. Both Armies encamped 
upon its Banks; Bridges of Communication had 
been made from thence into the Iſland, upon which 
they had poſted Guards. Lepidus was preſent at 


this Interview; and though he had nothing left 


-but the Name and outward Appearance of a Ge- 
neral, Antom and Ceſar, who were always upon 


the Watch againſt each other, were not ſorry 


that a Third, from whom they had nothing to 
fear, ſhould interpoſe i in. the Diſputes which might 
ariſe betwixt them. Lepidus therefore entered the 
_ firſt into the Iſland, to view whether it was ſafe for 
them both-to venture into it. Such was the unfor- 
tunate Condition of thoſe ambitions Men, who, 
even in the midſt of a Reconciliation, could not help 


miſtruſting each other. Lepidus having made the y.u, of 
Signal that had been agreed on, the two Generals Rome, 


entered the Ifland each from the oppoſite Shore. 7. 


They firſt embraced, and without entering into 
any Diſquiſition about Things paſſed, they ad- 
vanced towards the Place of Conference, which 
was on the higheſt Ground, and whence they could 


equally be ſeen by their Guards, and even by both 


Armies. They Three fate down with Nobody ele 
near them. Czſar, as Conlul, took the moſt ho- 
nourable Poſt, and fate berwixt the other Two. 


Z 3 1 
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They then debated what Form of Government 


they ſhould ſettle in the Commonwealth, and by 
what Title they ſhould ſhare the Sovereign Power, 
and retain their Armies to ſupport their Autho- 

rity. The Conference laſted three Days; the Par- 

ticulars of what paſſed there are not known: Only 
by what followed it appeared, that they had agreed, 
that Ceſar ſhould abdicate the Conſulate, and for 

the reſt of that Year inveſt Ventidius, one of An- 
tony's Lieutenants, therewith : but that Lepidus, 
Ceſar, and Antony, by the Title of Triumviri, 
ſhould poſſeſs the Sovereign Power for five Years, 
They limited the Time of their Authority to that 
ſmall Number of Years, to avoid declaring them- 


ſelves too openly at firſt the Tyrants of their 


| Plut. 
Mant. 


Country. bs ; 
Theſe Triumviri did next divide the Provinces 


betwixt them, and alſo the Legions and Treaſures 


of the Common-wealth. And they went avout 
this Diviſion of the whole Empire, ſays Plutarch, 
as if it had been an hereditary Eſtate, or their Pa- 
trimony. VVS 

Antony retained Gaul for himſelf, except only 
that Province which joins the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, which together with both Sparxs was yielded 
to Lepidus. Cæſar got for his Share Africa, Si- 
cily, Sardinia, and the other Iſlands. Aſia being 
in Poſſeſſion of the Conſpirators, was not ſhared 
at this Time: But the Triumvirs agreed, that Ce- 
ſar and Antony ſhould forthwith join their Forces 
to drive them thence; that each of them ſhould 
head twenty Legions; and that Lepidus, with 


— 


three others, ſhould ſtay in aby and in Rome, to 


maintain their Authority there. His two Col- 


leagues allotted him no Share in the War they 
were going to undertake, becauſe they entertained 
no great Opinion either of his Capacity or Cou- 


rage. It appears that Cæſar and Antony had taken 
kim in for a Partner in the Triumvirate with 


the 
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the ſole View of leaving with him, during their 
Abſence, the ſupreme Authority as it were in 
Truſt; becauſe they were well aſſured, that they 
could at any Time eaſier rid themſelves of him 
than of another General, if ever he broke his 
Faith with them, or became uſeleſs, 

The Ambition of the Triumvirs was ſatisfied Proſerip - | 
by this Partition, But as they had Occaſion for 3% made 
immenſe Sums to carry on the War, and that they 5,;um. 
left beſides in Rome, and in the Senate, a great virs. 
Number of concealed Enemies, and ſome Com- 
mon- wealth. men yet zealous for Liberty; they re- 
ſolved, before their Departure from /zaly, to ſacri- 
fice to their own Safety, and proſcribe the richeſt 
and moſt powerful Citizens. They drew up a 
Liſt. of them. Each Triumvir ſet down his particu- 
lar Enemies, and even the Enemies of his Crea: 
tures. They carried on their cruel] Temper ſo far, Vell. Pat. 
as each to give up their own Relations, and even b 2.6. 60, 
ſome of their neareſt Kindred, Lepidus ſacrificed */* 
his Brother Paulus to his two Colleagues : Antony,. 
on his Part, abandoned Lucius Cæſar, his Mo- Lucius 
ther's own Brother, to CæsAR's Reſentment : Cæſas. 
And the laſt ſuffered Antony to make away with 
Cicero, though that great Man had ſupparted kim 
with his Credit againſt this very Antony. In ſhort, 
in this fatal Liſt were ſeen Thorenias, Governor of 
young C =saR, the very Man who had taken ſuch 
a particular Care of his Education. Plotius, Con- 
ſul Ele&, and Brother of Plancys, one of Autony's 
Lieutenants, and Quintus, his Colleague in the 
Conſulate, had the ſame Fate; tho' this latter was 
Father-in-law to Anus Pollio, a warm Stickler 
for the Triumvirate. The moſt ſacred Rights of 
Nature were - violated ; three hundred Senators, 
and more than two thouſand Knights, were ine 
volved in this horrible Proſcription, By this App. 1. 4. 
profitable Revenge the Triumvirate grew rich, 5 * 

| © HP, and . * 
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and leſſened the Number and Power of the Re- 
publicans. Rome was no more, or at leaſt Li- 
berty was baniſhed thence; and the Common- 
wealth had a Being no where but in the Camp 
of the Conſpirators. Ceſar and Antony, accord- 
ing to their concerted Plan, croſſed over into 


Macedonia to go and attack them. The Forces 
were pretty equal in both Parties; and if Cæſar 


and Antony's Legions were more compleat, Brutus 
and Caffius on the other Hand were ſtronger in Ca- 


valry. They had twenty Thouſand Horſe in 


their Army, when the Triumvirs could hardly 
muſter thirteen Thouſand in theirs. 

| Theſe two Armies were encamped near the 
Town of Philippi, ſituate upon the Borders of Ma- 


cedonia and Thrace. There were at firſt various 


Year ef 


Rome, 


711. 


Skirmiſhes, wherein the Troops of the Conſpira- 
tors had always the Advantage. At laſt came on 
the Lay, which was to decide the Fortune and 
Deſtiny of the Common wealth. Theſe great 
1 4 moved and marched againſt each other with 
equal Fury. 

I ſhall not enter into the Particulars of a Battle 
which has been related by many Hiſtorians, be- 
cauſe it is foreign to my Subject. This Battle 
decided the Fate of the Common- wealth. Li- 
berty was buried in the Plains of Philippi, together 


with Brutus, Caſſius, and the Chiefs of the Con- 


ſpirators, and the laſt of the Romans. Brutus in- 


deed defeated that Body where Ceſar was: But 
Antony got the better of that where Caffius com- 
manded. Caſſius fancying his Colleague had met 


With the ſame ill Succeſs, obliged one of his 


Plut. in 
— 


Freedmen to kill him; and Brutus, having ha- 


zarded the Fate of Arms a ſecond Time, loſt the 


Battle and killed himſelf, that he might not fall 
alive into the Hands of his Enemies. The Tri- 
urg, 5 this Victory, ſettled their Empire on 

£ whe 
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the Ruins of the Common - wealth. Such great Augu- 

Succeſſes were owing not ſo much to CæsAxR's Va- ftus's 
lour, as to his Cunning and Management; hav- * 
ing found the way to make uſe of Autonys Sword; 
whilſt for his Share, to carry. on the common. 
Cauſe, he contributed nothing but Schemes, the 
ſecret Springs whereof he even concealed from both 

his Colleagues. He was not aſhamed, on the Eve 
before the Battle, under Pretence of I. know not 
what Indiſpoſition, to leave the Body he com- 
manded; and deſerting his own Army, he hid 
himſelf among the Baggage, whilſt the two Ar- 
mies were engaged. Perhaps he flattered him- 
ſelf, that the uſual Dangers of a Battle and Antony's 
Courage would free him from an ambitious; 
Colleague ; and that, without expoſing his Perſon, 
he ſhould alone reap the Fruits of the Victory. 

But don't we honour his Underſtanding too much. 
in this. Conjecture, when all this — eaſily 
proceed from his natural Fearfulneſs of Temper ? 
What may incline us to believe, that on this 
Occaſion he was only actuated by a lively and 
ſtrong Impreſſion of Fear, is that every body 
knows what Railleries he afterwards was forced to 
bear from Antony, who reproached him, that in 

a. Sea-Fight againſt young Pompey, he never Auguſta 
had the Courage to ſee the Engagement betwixt 
the two Fleets ; but that, laid down in his Ship, 
with his Eyes lift up to Heaven like a Man 1 in 
a Trance, he never ſhowed himſelf to his Soldiers, 
ak News was brought him that his Enemies were 
fled. 

What a prodigious and incoherent Mixture of 
oppoſite Qualities in the. ſame Man | and eſpe- 
cially. in a Man, that aſpired to render himſelf 
Maſter of the whole World ! In him we ſee an exalt- 
ed, bold, audacious Genius, capable of forming 
the n Nen yer OY of facing . 


N 
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the leaſt Danger, and that ſhowed no Courage but 
in Council, and where there was no need of ven- 
turing his Perſon in the Execution. 

He was very early ſenſible, that Courage, a 
General's firſt Quality, was wanting in him: 
Yer though he was conſcious of this Weakneſs in 

himſelf, it abated nothing of his Ambition. He 
contented himſelf with calling another Man's Va- 
Jour to his Aid. He borrowed, as it were, 
Agrippa's Courage: He put himſelf at the Head of 
his Forces. But, always intent on the principal 
Object of his Undertaking, he choſe for ſo impor- 
tant and nice an Employment, a mere Soldier of 
Fortune, and conſequently one incapable of giving 
him any Umbrage, or making himſelf Head of a 
Party. Of the Wrecks of the Republic, there 
remained only young Pompey, who had ſeized on 
the Iſland of Sicily, whence he very much infeſted 
the Coaſts of taly. The Buſineſs was to force him 
out of a Retreat, which ſerved beſides for an A- 
lum to Abundance of Perſons proferibed, who 

might perhaps revive the Cauſe of Liberty : Bur 

War be- Augufius had no Shipping. Mecenas, his firſt 

eweenAu- Miniſter, his Favourite, and the ableſt Manager 

guſtus and of a. Treaty in thoſe Days, cunningly obtained 

1 Ships from Antony, although it was ſo much that 

- Triumvir's Intereſt to maintain young Pompey 
in that Iſland to ſerve him as a kind of Barrier 
againſt the Ambition of Augufas, which he had 
always ſo much Reaſon to dread. Agrippa, on 
the other Hand, equips a Fleet, goes in queſt of 
the Enemy, beats Pompey's Lieutenants, defeats 
him in ſeveral Engagements, and at laſt drives 
him quite out of that Iſland. But being as modeſt, - 
or rather as ſubtile, a Courtier as he was a 
Great General, he refuſes the Honours of the 
Triumph, which the Romans uſed to decree to 
victorious Commanders: Convinced, ſaid he, 

| | | | as 
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as Dion relates, that a good General ought to 
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neglect nothing to bring his Prince's Deſigns to . 


a good Iſſue; but that when he met with Succeſs, 
he ought to refer all Glory to Him, as his Maſter 


and the principal Author of the Undertaking. . 


AvousTus, now victorious over the whole Re- 
publican Party, thought it Time to fall out with 
his Colleagues. He was reſolved to reign alone; 
and, in order to it, to rid himſelf of his two 
Colleagues or Coheirs, whom Fortune had forced 
him to aſſociate in this Inheritance of his Uncle's 
Power. 5 „ 

He attacked them one after another. Lepidus's 
Ruin he purchaſed at the Expence of a few In- 
trigues. That Triumvir, little eſteemed by his 
Soldiers, ſaw himſelf abandoned by them in his 


Lepidus 
turned out 
of the Tri- 
umvirate. 


very Camp. AveusTvs became Maſter of it by 
his cunning and ſecret Negociations, in which he 
out-did all Mankind. Under various Pretences, he 


diveſted his Colleague of the Sovereign Power. 


That Triumvir was afterwards reduced to lead 
a private Life, and ſo unfortunate, that he be- 


came an Object of Compaſſion even to his greateſt 
Enemies. Antony, adored by his Soldiers, Maſter 
of the beſt Part of Aſa and all Egypt, and who 
had mighty Kings in his Party, and tor his Allies, 
gave AuvGusTus more Trouble; but his Ruin 
was occaſioned by what ſhould have been his chief 


Reſource. That Great General, intoxicated with 


a violent Paſſion for Cleoparra Queen of Egypt, 
and being Maſter of her Dominions, thought he 


Auguſtus 
wants to 
get rid of * 
Antony. 


ſhould find therein as many Forces as he met 


with Charms in the Embraces of that Pfinceſs. 


That Exceſs of Security made him negle& the 


Care of Rome and Italy, the Centre of the Em- 


pire. Avcusrus took Advantage of it, and ſet- 


tled his Authority there. The Jealouſy concern- 
ing the Adminiſtration, ſo natural betwixt Powers 


equal 
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equal in Dignity, often made them fall out, 
Octavia, Antony's Wife and Cæſar's Siſter, and 
likewiſe their common Friends, at various 
Times, healed up their Breaches. But at laſt they 
took up Arms againſt each other: IJ hey came to 
a Battle; and a Naval Fight, near Allium, de- 
cided the Empire of the World betwixt thoſe two 
celebrated Rivals. Cz/ar, having gained the Vic- 
tory, purſued Autony even into Egypt, and re- 
duced him to kill himſelf. By his Death, and 
the forced Abdication of Lepidzs, which happen- 
ed fix Years before the Battle of AMium, that 
Prince ſaw himſelf at laſt at the Height of his 
Wiſhes, ſole Maſter, and ſole Sovereign. It was 
not doubted, but he would build a new Mo- 
narchy on the Ruios of the ancient Common- 
wealth: But ſo great a Change made him very 
uneaſy. The Romans Love of Liberty, and the 
Ides of March, were continually preſent to his 
Mind. Julius Cæſar, his Uucle, murdered in the 
Midſt of the Senate, by thoſe very Men, whom 


he thought the moſt devoted to his Perſon, made 


Auguſtus 


eExler!ains 


him fear there might ariſe another Brutus, and 
ſome deſperate Republican, who, to reſtore Liber- 
ty to his Country, would murder him on his very 
Throne. The Paſſion of Fear, which was fo na- 


+hugbt of tural to him, out- weigh'd in his Soul the Charms 


anakirgs 
Sims? 


King . 


of a ſatiated Ambition; and in theſe Agitations, 
which allow'd him no Reſt, he deliberated, whe- 
ther he ſhould declare himſelf the King of thoſe 
who from the very Beginning of the Tri:-mwirate 
he had made himſelf the Tyrant of. At laſt he 
held a private Conſultation with Agrippa and Mz- 
cenas, his two chief Miniſters, and the principal 
Inſtruments of his Greatneſs; and he conſidered 


with them, whether he ſhould reſtore the Common- 


wealth to its ancient State, or retain the Sovereign 
Power? | 


The 
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The Hiſtorian Dion of Nicea, in the 52d Book 


of his Hiſtory, has preſerved to us the different 


Opinions of thoſe two Great Men. Agrippa, 


ſenſible only of that Sort of Glory which is ac- 
quired by great Actions, openly declared for a 


generous Abdication. He ſet before Auguſtus, all w 


the Dangers that attended an Empire, inſupportable 
to free People, and Men educated in a Com- 
mon-wealth. The different Examples of Sylla and 
Czſar were not omitted; and he exhorted that 


Prince to ſhow the Univerſe, by reſtoring - Liber- 


ty to his Country, That the only Motive for his 
taking up Arms had been, to revenge his Faber 8 
r 
But Mecenas, without dwelling much on ſhow- 
ing to Auguſtus the moſt ſhining Parts of a Crown, 
took him by his Foible, and remonſtrated to 
him, Thar he had done too much to go back; 
That after fo much Bloodſhed, there could be 
no Safety for him any where but on the Throne; 
and that he would no fooner have diveſted him- 


elf of the Sovereign Power, but he would ſee 


himſelf attacked and purſued by the Children and 


Friends of fo many illuſtrious proſcribed Perſons, 


whom the Misfortune of the Times had forced 
him to ſacrifice to his Safety. 
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Aucusrus, without entirely embracing or Auguſtus 
wholly rejecting either Advice, took a third Impera- 


_ Courſe, which he thought the ſafeſt. He reſolved, 7 


according to Mzcenas's Advice, ſtill to retain the 
Sovereign Power, but without taking the Title of 
King, ſo odious in a Common-wealth. He reject- 
ed that of Perpetual Dictator for the ſame Reaſon, 
as having coſt his Great Uncle his Life; and he 
"contented himſelf with the common Title of Im- 
perator, which the Soldiers, during the Times of 
the Republic, uſed to give to victorious Sen- 
avs and which he took ow” to familiarize the 
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' "Romans to a new and till then unknown Authority 


concealed under a known Title. He kept at the 


ſame Time all the Dignities and Offices of the 
State to. himſelf. There were indeed till at 


Rome, during his Reign, Conſuls, Prætors, 


Acdiles, and other Republican Magiſtrates : 
. An Image of the ancient Government. Theſe 


Magiſtrates did even perform all the Offices of 
thoſe Dignities, though they all at the Bottom 
depended upon a Superior Power, which made 
them act according to its own private Ends and 
Intereſt. . F 
Avus rus, to reconcile and familiarize the 
Romans by Degrees to his Government, declared 
publickly, That he did not intend to keep the 
Sovereign Power in his Hands longer than ten 
Years, and that he would lay it down with plea- 
ſure, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee Peace and Quiet- 
neſs reſtored to the State. Under different Pre- 


tences, he renewed this Declaration every ten 


Years, proteſting that he had no other View in 


. retaining that Power, beſides. Self-preſervation, 


and the Fear of the Reſentment of his Enemies. 


However, that he might give them as it were a 
Pledge, and a Foretaſte of Liberty, he divided 


with the Senate the Governments of the Provinces: 


But in this Partition he allotted them only ſuch as 


were in the Centre of the Empire, and could 
be governed without Armies or Garriſons. And 
to have a Pretence for keeping the Legions 
and Armies always under his own Command, 
he took upon himſelf the Care of thoſe Fron- 


tier Provinces that were expoſed to the Incurſions 
of Barbarians. | „„ do 


The People, by his Care and Application, 


ſaw Plenty flouriſh anew. CæsAR, now and then, 


amuſed them with - Games and Shows, which, 
by Degrees, ſoftened the too great F . 
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of the Roman Temper. Thus did that Prince, 
by ſo artful a Conduct, inſenſibly accuſtom Men, 
free-born and of free Conditon, to bear with 


Slavery, and made a new Monarchy ſupportable 
to ancient Common-wealths-men. 


The End of the Fourteenth and Laſt Book. 
Sa 
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Acron, King of the Ceninenſis, tilled, L 2, po 1a. 
Actium (the Battle of) |. 14, p. 348. 

Adherbal, King of Numidia, perſecuted by Jugurtha, 1. 9. 
p- 80, comes to Rome to implore the Protection of the Se- 
nate, p. 81, ſecures himſelf in Cirta, p. $3, diſpatches 
Meſſengers to Rome, ibid. is taken in Cirta, and killed, 
p. 86. 
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Afranius (Titus) a General in the Social War, l. 10, p. 127, 
| Agrarian Laws propoſed for the firſt Time, I. 3, p. 148, 


their Inconveniencies, p. 150, rejected by the Senate, ibid, 

and by the Tribunes of the People, p. 151, agreed to by the 
Senate, p. 154, the Execution of them flaved off, p. 155, 
revived by C. Sicinius, p. 185, favoured by the two Con- 
ſuls, p. 186, again propoſed, backed by the Conſul mi- 
lius ; Reaſons againſt thoſe Laws, p. 190, Sc. again pro- 

poſed by the Tribune Icilius, and the Conſequences of this 
Affair, l. 4, p. 240, &c. forgot for ſome Time, |. 5, 
p. 254, renewed by Manlius, I. 7, p- 38, by Licinius 
Stolo, p. 45, agreed to p. 56, are not obſerved, |. 8, 
p · 12, revived by the mech, 1. 9, p. 61, abelifies 
p. 75 | 

Agrippa (Furius) Con ſul, . an Enſign among the Ene. 
my's Troops, and thereby re-antmates his own Soldiers, 
I. 6, p. 319. 


Agrippa, Auguſtus's General, 1 14, p- 346, drives young 


Pompey out of Sicily, ibid. refuſes the Honours of the 
Triumph, ibid. _ Auguſtus 10 abdicate the Empire, 
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Alba, the Capital of Latium, 1: 1, p. 17. 


Albinus (Con/ul) arms againſt Jugurtha, I. 9, p. 91. 
Albutius ( Poſthumus) Conſul, I. 6, p. 332. 
Albinovanus, Carbo's Lieutenant, abandoned by his Soldiers, 


J. 17, p. 178, murders 1 s Lieutenants at a Ban- 
quet, ibid. 


Allia (the) the Romans be a Battle near it, L. 7, p. 21, 


| what followed the Loſs of it, ibid, & c. 


Allobroges. Therr Ambaſſadors enter inte Catiline's Plet, 


I. 12, p. 248, diſcover it to Cicero, ibid. 

Amatius Killed by Order of M. Antony, I. 14, p. 304. 

Ambaſſadors. See Legate. 

Ambaſly, propoſed ly Romilius to be ſent to Athens, to 
cempile the Laws of Solon. I. 5, p. 255, 7s Jent, p- 256, 
returis, ibid. 

n King ef Gallia Celtica, 1. 7, p. ne 

wr, I Ancus 
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 Ancus Martius, his Reign, I. 1, p. 19, Character of that | | 
Prince, p. 20, inſtitutes Ceremonies which were always to 

precede Declarations of War, ibid. fights the Latins, de- 

feats them, ruins their Towns, removes the Inhabitants to 

Rome, and adds their Territory to that Capital, ibid. 
Aatilius (Quintus) Lictor of the Conſul Opimius, killed = 
the Populace, I. 9, p. 70. 

Antiochus the Great defeated, I. 8, p. 26. 

Anti-Senate, Marius and Sulpitius's Guards ſo called by 

them, 1. 10, p. 132. 

Antiſtius, Tribune of the People, 4 his Son for one of © 

the Quæſtors, |. 6, p. 353. 

Antiſtius (Publius) killed by the Order of young Marius, 

J. 11, p. 176. 

Antium, Capital of the Volſci; its Territory plundered ly 

Coriolanus, I. 2, p. 117, taken by T. Quintius, 1. 3, 

p. 190, 4 Roman Colony ſent thither, p. 19a, leagues with 
| the Volſci againſt Rome, l. 4, p. 199. | 
Antony (Marc.) 4 Senator, killed by Marius's Order, 1. 10, 

p- 155+ 
Antony (Marc.) Nan of the People, Friend to Cæſar, 

I. 13, p. 285, is made Conſul, p. 293, declares againſt 

Cæſar's Aſſſins, I. 14, p. 297, pronounces Caeſar's Fu- 

neral Oration, p. 301, His politic Behaviour, p. 302, &c. 

orders Amatius to be killed, p. 304, obtains a Guard of 

veteran Officers, p. 305, abalifhes the Difature, p. 306, 

grows powerful, ibid. treats Au guſtus with a high Hand, 

J. 14, p. 318, his Artifices, p. 321, is backed by the Se- 

nate, p. 323, threatens Auguſtus, p. 324, Teconciles 

himſelf to him, p. 325, arnis with him againſl Decimus 

Brutus, p. 326. Cæſar ſent againſt him, p. 327, his 

Excuſe, p. 323, &c. reconciles himſelf to Auguſtus, p- 

325, accuſes Auguſtus, p. 326, arms again/t him, their 

Wir, p. 330, declared an Enemy, p. 335, acquitted at 

the Requeſt of Avguſtus, p. 339, forms the Triumvirate, 

p- 342, his Paſſion for Cleopatra, p. 347» his n p · 

348. 
Antonius 


5 ue) Tribune of the Preple, * 145 p. 306. 
2 A 2 2 | Agtonius 
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Antonius (Titus) Decemvir, 1. 5, p. 263. | 

Antonius (Caius) Conſul with Cicero, 1. 12, p. 223, fu. 
vours Rullus, p. 227, abandons him, ibid. marches againſt 
Catiline, and it ſuſpected of favouring him, p. 253. 


Appeal to the People, authorized, 1. 1, p. 33. 


Appius Claudius, oppoſes Valerius Publius, and the Ple- 
þeians, 1. 1, p. 41, Cc. his Origin, Chief of a Tribe, 
ibid. is Conſul, I. 1, p. 44, oppoſes the People, p. 45, 
harangues againſi the Commons, p. 51, againſt Manlius 

Valerius, and againſt the Remiſſion of the Debts, p. 59, 

His Speech to the Conſuls, p. 64, oppoſes the Creation of Tri- 
bunes of the People, p. 75, harangues againſt the Valerian 

Law, and againſt the Tribunes in Favour of Coriolanus, 
I. 2, p. 102, his Advite about Caſlius's Agrarian Law, 
1. 3, p. 154. | 

* Claudius the Second, Son of the above, excluded the 
Conſulate by the People, J. 3, p. 159, his Advice concerning 
the Oppoſition of the Tribunes, p. 163, is raiſed to the Con- 

ſulate, and ſet up by the Senate to oppoſe Volero, p. 174, 
his Character, ibid. i ritatas the People againſt the Senate, 

p. 177. The Tribunes are for ſending him to Priſon, p. 
179, commands an Army againſt the Volſci, is beaten 

tbrough Occaſion of his Soldiers revolting, p. 183, he de- 
cimates his Army, p. 185, irritates the People yet more, 
ibid. oppoſes the Conſuls and the Agrarian Law; his Speech, 
p 187, cited before the People, p. 188, his Intrepidiiy; 


' ills himſelf + His Son, in ſpight of the Tribunes, makes * 


Funeral Oration, ibid. 
Appius Claudius the Third. See C. Claudius. 
Appius Claudius the Fourth, choſe Conſul, I. 5, p. 257, 
Favours the Tribunes in their getting Decemvirs named, 
p. 258, is choſen one of the Decemvirs, p. 263, he courts 
the People; his Ambition and Diſſimulation, p. 262, names 
himſelf agaia for firſt Decemvir, p. 263, cauſes three 
| Plebeians 10 be elected into that Office, p. 264, propoſes to 
male the Decemcicate perpetual, p. 265, his ambitious 
| Deſigns, ibid, Ec. commands a Senator to bald his Peace, 
"Y 280, con- 
„ire 
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trives to have Siccius Dentatus cut of, p. 282, Oc. his 
Paſſion for Virginia, p. 286, his Intrigues to debauch her, 


p. 286, Cc. accuſed by the Tribune Virginius, p. 304, 


defended by bis Uncle, p. 306, dies in Priſon, p. 307. 

Appius Claudius the Fifth, Son of the Decemvir, military 
Tribune, |. 6, p. 344, the Advice he gives to Fruſirate the 
Propgſal of the Agrarian Laws, p- 354. 


Appius Claudius Craſſus, the Sixth, Son of Appius the 


Fifth, military Tribune, carries on the War againſt the 
Veientes, I. 7, p. 370, har angues againſt the ſeditious 
Tribunes of the People, p. 372, is Didtator againſt the 
Hernici, and gains a complete Victory over them, |. 8, 
p- 6. 

Appius Claudius n the Seventh, Conſul, the firfl 
Roman. Magiſtrate that tranſported Troops into Sicily, 
1. 8, p. 14, for which he was ſurnamed Caudex, ibid. 
is choſe one of the Triumvirs for executing the Licinian 
Law, I. 8, p. 38, is ſlain in defending Rome againff Te- 
leſinus, I. 11, p. 180. 

Apronius (Caius) Tribune of the People, l. 5, p. 302. 

Aquilius, Conſul, defeats the Hernici, 1. 3, p. 146. 

Arioviſtus, Cato prope/es to deliver Cæſar up to that Gaul, 
I. 13, p. 275. 


| Arms, offenſive and defenſive, among the Romans, aki 
they were, |. 1, p. 24. 


Aruſpices, an Account of what they were, 1. 1, p. 5. Their | 


Functions were to preſide in Elections, ibid. 


Aſſembly of the Roman People, what it meant, |. 1, p. 15. 


Differences between the Aſſembly by Curiz, and Cen- 
turies; by whom both the one and the other were convened, 
and on what Affairs, l. 1, p. 21, &c. by TIEN what 
that was, I. 3, p. 173- | 

Attilius Cimber conſpires againſt Cæſar, I. 13, p. 294. 

Attilius (Lucius) Military Tribune, I. 6, p. 329. 

Augurs, what they were, I. 1, p. 5, none but Patricians 
could be Augurs, I. 3, p. 172. Superſtition of the Romans 
in Regard peir Augurs, I. 7, p. 417. 
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Auguſtus. See Octavius Cæſar. 

Aulus, Lieutenan: of Albinus, defeated by N, l 9% 
p. 92. 

Aurelius (Quintus) why preſcribed, 1. 11, p. 185. 

Authority of Fathers over their Children, |. 1, p. 6. 

Autronius (Publius) appointed Conſul 3 @ little fer de. 
2 0 1 12, p. 217. 


B 


Attle. See Fight and Combat. | 
Belloveſius, General of the Gauls, I. 7,:Þ» 384, re- 
turns to Italy, p. 385. 
Beſtia (Luc. Calphurnius) Conſul, marches — Jugur- 


tha, 1. 9, p. 86, ſuffers himpelf to be corrupted by him, 
p. 88, makes a ſolemn Treaty with him, ibid. 


Bocchus, Ally of Jugurtha, l. 9, p. 106, demands a 8 


of the Romans, ibid. delivers 1 Jogureh to Sylla, 
p- 107. 


Bohemia conquered by W J. 7. > p- 384. 


Bonnet, fixed on a Spear, the Signal of Liberty, I. 4, p. 
215. See Hat. 


Brennus, King of the Gauls, befieges Clufium, «a ous 5 in 


Tuſcany, J. 7, p. 385, his proud Anſwer to the Ambaſ- 
ſadors of Rome, ibid. demands the Fabii to be delivered up 
to him, p. 386, defeats the Romans, p. 388, enters Rome, 
p. 389, demoliſbes the Temples and razes the Walls of 
Rome, p. 390, beſieges the Capitol, ibid. his Agreement 


toith the Beſieged, p. 394, defeated by nn p. 395. 
See Gauls. 


Brutus (Luc. Jun.) wherefore Sorta 8 1. 4 p. 29, 


he takes an Oath to root out the Tarquins, and to aboliſh 
the Royalty, ibid. ſwears to revenge the Death of Lucretia, 
ibid. he is elected fit Conſul, p. 31, puts to Death his own 


Son for attempting zo ręflore Tarquin, ibid. is ! in the 
Field of Battle, p. 32. 


Biutus (another Lucius Junius) tales on 1 Surname 
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of Brutus, and puts himſelf at the Head of the People 

that had revolted, and were retired to the Mons Sacer. l. 

1, p. 65, his Anſwer to tbe Deputies of the Senate, p. 67, 

inſits upon having Tribunes of the People created, and ob- 
tains it, p. 73, is created Tribune himſelf, p. 75, continues 
to foment the Miſunder/landing between the Senate and 

People, 1. 2, p. 80, ſpirits up the People to defiray Corio- 

lanus, I. 1, p. $9, is the Cauſe of that Patrician's being 

condemned to perpetual Baniſhment, 1. 2, p. 118. 

Brutus, Prætor, Min * of young Marius's Cruelty, I. 11, 
p. 176. 

Brutus, Creature of Ini throws himſelf i into Modena ; 
ſurrenders it, and is ſtabbed, |. 11, p. 195, 

Brutus, Prætor, conſpires with Caſſius again Cæſar, I. 13, 
p. 292, his Cbaracter, ibid. gets the Government of the 
Ile of Crete, I. 14, p. 299, retires into Macedonia, p. 
340, mates War againſt Auguſtus and Antony, p · 3445 
kills himſelf, ibid. 

Brutus Decimus) conſpires againſt Ceſar, I. 1% . 2085 
is Governor of Gallia Ciſalpina, 1. 14, p. 299, an At- 
tempt made to drive him from thence, p. 329, the Senate 
order him to purſue Antony, p. 331, he drives 2 
ett of Italy, p. 3 345 his Death, p. 349. 


C. 


Alphurnius Beſtia, Conſul, marches again/t Jugurtha, 
I. 9, p- 86, is corrupted by bim, p. 88, modes @ ſolemn 
Treaty with him, ibid. 
Calphurnius Bibulus, Conſul with Cefar, l. 13, p. 263, 
is driven out of the Forum by the People, p. 266. 


Camilius (M. Furius) Military Tribune, makes War againſt 


Veii, 1. 7, p. 371, is raiſed to the Dictature, p. 378, de- 
feats the Capenates and Faliſci in a pitch'd Battle, p. 379, 
faps Veii, and takes it, ibid. re- enters Rome in Triumph, 


p. 308, quaſhes the Propoſals of a certain Tribune, who 


was for having one Half of the People and of the Senate ſent 
to inhabit Veii, ibid. condemned in a Fine; exiles himſel!, 


Aa 4 and 
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and why, p- 383, his Imprecations made towards the Capitol, 
p 384, marches to the Relief of the Capitol, p. 391, named 
Diftator a ſecond Time, p 392, ſurprizes Brennus, p· 
395, beats bim, p 396, prevents the Pegple from retiring 
to Veii, p. 397, is Dictator a third Time, ſaves a Roman 
Army, p 399, has the Title of Reſiorer of Rome, p, 400, 
Dictator a fourth Time; his Piety, p. 416, Cc. Difator 

a fifth Time; defeats the Gauls, p. 420, inſulted by the 

Tribunes, p. 421, grants the Plebeians one of the Places 
in the Conſulſbip, ibid. and obtain the Pretor ſhip, and the 
Major Adility for the Patricians ſolely, p. 422. | 

Camillus (Lucius Futius) Conſul, defeats the Gauls, I. 8, 
p. 5, deflroys the the Samnites, p. 11. 

Cannæ (Battle of) l. 8, p. 21. 

Canuleius (Caius) Tribune of the People, makes Diftarbances 
far the aboliſhing the Law which prohibited Inter-marriages 
betiveen the Parricians and Plebeians, I. 6, p. 32r. 

Canuleius (Caius) Tribune, favours Metellus againt his 
Colleague Furius, I. 10, p. 119. 

Capitol, by whom and when built, I. 1, p-. 28, ſurpriae! 
by Herdonius, and retaken by the Romans, 1. 4, p. 214, 
the Romans take Refuge in it after the Battle of the Allia, 

I. 7, p. 390, .befieged by Brennus, ibid. defended by 
Maalius, p. 363, /aved by the cackling of the Geeſe con- 

 ſecrated to Juno, ibid. the Siege continues ſeven Months, 
p 294. 

C apua deſcribed, as alſo its Inhabitants, who implore the 
Afi ance of Rome againſi the Samnites, I. 8, p · 9, 
give themſelues up to the Romans, p. 10. 


Carbo (Caius) Brother to the Conſul, murdered by Order of 


young Marius, 1. 11, p. 177. 

Carbo (Papyrius) Lieutenant to Cinna, I. 10, p. 150, 
Conſul again/l Sylla, I. 11, p. 175, comes with Succours 
to Præneſte, is beat, p. 179, retires into Africa, killed 
by Pompey, p p. 179. 

Capenates arm in Favour of the 8 J. 75 p. 3 79 


Carthage, 
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Carthage, its Origin, its Powers 1.8, p. 13, ir deſtroyed, 
Po 26. 
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Carthaginians fattle i in Sicily; aſt the Tarentines, 1. 8. | 


p- 13, Parallel between that People and the Romans, p. 
13, their firſt War was againſt the Romans, p. 15, de- 
feat Regulus, p. 18, are vanguiſbed by Luctatius, p. 19» 
are forced to ſubmit to very hard Terms, ibid. repair their 
Loſſes, and begin the War again with good Succeſs, p. 20, 
are totally deflroyed by Scipio, p. 26. 
Caſca gives Ceſar the firſt Blow, I. 13, 2 294. 


Caſſius conſpires againſt Cæſar, I. 13, p. 292, is made : 


Governor of Africa, I. 14, p. 299. his Death, p. 344. 
Caffius Viſcellinus (Spurius) is appointed General of the 
Horſe, 1. 1, p. 44, is elected Conſul, p. 57, bis Dexterity 
in bringing tbe Senators ove, to his Side, p. 63, his Cha- 
racter, I. 3, p. 146, is for making bimſel F King, ibid. 
his Conduct againſt the Hernici, ibid. in his firft and ſecond 
Conſulate; p. 148, is the fir/t that propoſes the Partition of 
Lands, ibid. propoſes it to the People to be made a ſolemn 


Law, called the Agrarian Law, p. 151, hated by the Se- a 
nate, ibid. Hy the Tribunes, ibid. compared to Coriolanus, 


p- 152, ſends for Aſſiſtance, from the Latins and Hernici, 
te Rome, ibid. accuſed and put to Death by bis Father, 
| according to ſome Anthors, p. 156, and according to other 
Autbors by the Dueflors, ibid. he defends himſelf, ibid. it 
condemned to die, p. 157, is greatly lamented, ibid. 
Catiline (Lucius) puts his Brother to Death, kills M. Ma- 
rius, bis horrid Impiety, I. 11, p. 185, bis Birth, his 
Qfices, his Crimes, his Character, I. 12, p. 215, heads 


4 Conſpiracy; an Account of that Conſpiracy ; his Death, - 


ibid. and 254. 


Cato gives his Vote for putting Catiline's Adherents to Death, 

I. 12, p. 250, ts arreſted by Cæſar, I. 13, p. 266, pro- 
poſes an Expedient for preſerving the public Liberty, p. 279. 
reproaches Pompey, p. 287. 

Cato (Vetius) General in the Social War. 1. 10, p. 127. 

Catulus, Conſul, defeats the Cimbri, 1. 10, p. 112, makes 


Sylla 
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Sylla his Lieuterant, p. 122, proſeribed by Marius, * 
bimſelf to be ſu Focated, p: 155. 

Catulus (Quintus) Conſul, 1. 11, p. 192, ſent againfl 
'Lepidus, defeats him, p. 194, declares aguinſt Pompey, 
p. 290, the Haren vr the ea wy" on him, 
Abi. 

Cavalry ( Roman) paid out of the n. TCO Jor the 
rn Time, 1. 7, p. 373. 

Cecilius (Titus) Malitary Tribune, I. 6, p. 329. 

Cenſors ęſfabliſped, and why, 1. 6, p. 330, their Funcrions, 
ibid. created for five Years, p. 337, reduced to eighteen 
Months, ibid. Laws touching the Cenſure, ibid. a 

Cenſus (the) when and by whom ęſtabliſbed, I. 1, p. 22. 

Cenſus (a) or Tax, impoſed upon all Lands, I. 95 p. 75» 

it not paid, ibid. 

Centuries (the Roman People divided i into 193, by Servius 
Tullius, and for what Reaſon) |. 1, p. 23, and 27, 


Difference between the Comitia by Centuries and Tribes, 


I. 10, p. 136, &c. 


Sees, Chief of the Curia and Centuria, * 13 p. 7. 


Czſar (Julius) Nephew of Caius Marius, 1. 11, p. 188, 
bis Character, I. 13, p. 258, reſifts the Orders of Sylla, 
1.11, p. 188, is for uſing Clemency towards Catiline's 
Favourers, 1. 12, p. 249, Jets up a Status to Marius, 1. 
13, p. 259, accuſed of Ambition by Catulus Luctatius, p. 
260, makes himſelf popular, 260, is advanced to the Dignity 
of Pontifex Maximus, p. 260, is Prætor, and Governor 
of Spain, p- 261, reconciles Pompey and Craſſus, p. 263, 
being Conſul, revives the Agrarian Latus, p. 264, a memo- 
rable Law which he procures to be paſſed and executed, p. 
264, caujes Cato to be arrefied, and his Colleague expelled, 
p- 266, perſecutes Cicero, ibid, Wc. obtains the Government 
of Gaul, p. 265, his Victories and Faults, p. 275, &c. the 
. immenſe Sums of Money he gave away, p. 277, c. breaks with 
Pompey, p. 277, he paſſes the Alps, p. 284, ſeizes the public 
Treaſurs, fromwhence he takes immenſe Sums, p. 289, defeats 
r. — declared * Dictator, p-. 290, is 


ofeſfmated 
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aſſaſſinated, p. 294, the Senate ratify his Ordinances, p. 
298, his laſt Will and Teflament, and the Legacies he left, 
p- 299, &c. three hundred thouſand Men partake berg 
I. 14, p. 319. 

Cæſar (Sex. Julius) Conſul in the Social War, 1. 10, 

p-. 128. 

Cæſo (Quinctus) forcibly hreaks off an Aſſembly, 1. 4, p- 

203, his Character, ibid. cited by the Tribune Virginius; 

bis Weakneſs, ibid. his Relations intercede for him, p. 204, 

falſely accuſed by Volſcius, p. 205, exiled, p. 207, Con- 
ſequences of his Exile, p. 208, recalled, p. 229. 

Cethegus (Caius) a Senator, enters into Catiline' Con- 

ſpiracy, |. 12, p. 218, his e p- 219, is . to 

Deb, p. 250%. 


Choice, (making a) what that meant among the 1 1 


4» P-. 200 
Cicero pleads for the Lex Manilia in Favour of Pompey, 
I. 12, p. 211, informed of Catiline's Conſpiracy by Fulvia, 
p. 222, is made Conſul, p. 223, defeats Catiline's Con- 
ſpiraqy. ibid. and 253, oppoſes the Law of P. Ser. Rul- 
lus, p. 229, puniſhes Catiline's Adberents with Death, p. 
250, the Applauſe he receives for it, p. 251, proſecuted by 
Clodius, and condemned to Exile, 1. 13, p. 270, and 273, 
recalled, ibid. Antony's Enemy, and Auguſtus's Friend, 
I. 14, p. 327, declares in Favour of Auguſtus, p. 338, 
proſcribed, p. 343, aſſaſſinated by Antony's Order, ibid. 
Cimbri enter Gaul, beat three Roman Armies, I. 10, p. 
110, are defeated by Marius, p. 112. 
Cinna (Cornelius) elected Conſul ; his Character; an Enemy 
/ Sylla, I. 10, p. 139, 7s for repealing Sylla's Laws, 
p- 140, depoſed and driven out of Rome, p. 143, the 
Speech he males to his Party, p. 144, invites Marius 10 
bis Camp, p. 140, befieges Rome with Marius, Sertorius, 
and Cards, P» 154, re- enters Rome, p. 154, his pro- 
Seription, ibid. tilled by bis Soldiers, l. 11, p. 169. 


. Circzum, a Colony of Remans driven from thence by Cori- 
olanus, I. 2, p. 129. 


2 „ Claſſes, 
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Claſſes, the Roman People divided into fix Claſſes, V I, p- 
23 

Claudian ( Family) Obſervations on that Anita, L 75 p: 
370. 

Claudius (Caius) Brother of the ſecond Appius, Con/ul, I. 
4» p. 208, anſwers the Tribune Virginius, p. 212, un- 
deceives the People miſ-led by the Tribunes, p. 213, be 
eludes the Law for forming a Body of Laws, p. 218, op- 
poſes the Tribunes Propoſitions, ibid. is excluded the De- 
eemvirate, p. 263, his Remonſtrances to the Decemvir his 
Nephew, p. 267, and 273, his Opinion concerning the De- 

_ Cemvirs, p. 272, leaves Rome, p. 274, takes upon bim 
the Defence of his Nephew Appius agaigſt the Tribuncs, p- 
306. his Speech againſt the Canſuls Valerius and Horatius, 

I. 6, p. 311, he creſſes the Tribune Canuleius's Deſigns. 
p. 322, declaims again the Peoples pretending to the Con 
ſulate, p. 322, Cc. x 

Claudius (Marcus) a Creature of 7 Or WING" is made Uſe of by 
Bim in bis Intrigue againſt Virginia, I. 5y p. 287, accuſed 
by Viginius, and ſentenced to Death, p. 307. | 

Clzlius (Quint.) Conſul, I. 1, p. 38, be neminates the firſt 
Dictatar, p. 43. g 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, Antony's 2M; refs, I. 14, p. 
347 5 

Clients, their Duiy, ]. 1, p. 10. 


Clodius (Publius) his Character, I. 13, p. 1 bis Amour? 
with Czſar's Wife, p. 273, Cc. paſſes from the Order of 
the Patricians to that of the Plebeians, and becomes Tri- 
bune of the People, p. 270, accuſes Cicero, and cauſes him 
10 be baniſhed, p. 272, 273, propoſes in the Aſſembly of the 
People to inſpet Pompey's Conduct, p. 273- 

Cluilian {Trenches) a Place ſo called, five. Miles from Rome, 
1. 2, p. 130. 

Cluſians implore the Romans to 11 them againſt the Gauls, 
J. 79 p- 385 


| Colouy 
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Colony eftabli iſhed by Romulus, I. 1, p- 10, ſent to Antium, 
1. 3, p. 192. 

Combat between the Horatii and Curatii 8 2 p. 
a Gaul with Manlius, 1. 8, p. 4, with Valerius, ibid. 

Cominius (Poſthumus) Conſul, I. 1, p. 57. 

Confidius (Quintus) Tribune the People, accuſes the Con- 
ful Menenius, I. 3, p. 163. 

Conjuratia, what that Word Segnified among the Roman, 1. 
4» P. 217. 

Conſpiracy, i in Favour of the Tarquins, 1. 1, p. 31, Ca- 
tiline's Conſpiracy, 1. 12, p. 215, 254, @ Conſpiracy 
againſt Cæſar, I. 13, p. 292, 295, : | 
Conſul, when created, and why ſo named, |. 1, p. 31, ab- 
preſſed, 1, $a, p. 259, reftored, p. 302, the Plebeians 
claim to be promoted to the Conſulſhip, 1. 6, p. 319, the 
firſt Plebeian Conſul, l. 7, p. 421, how the Conſuls di- 

vided the Government, |. 12, p. 228. 

Conſus, God of Councils, I. 1, p. 4, his Temple, ibid. 

Corbio taken, I. 2, p. 129. 

Coriolanus (Caius Marcilus) his Extraction, I. 2, P. 97. 
© his Character, ibid. his Advice againſt the People, p. 88, 
being accus'd by the Tribunes, reſiſts them, p. go, 93, bis 
Intrepidity, p. 94, is condemned by Sicinius, P- 95» de- h 
mands the Reaſon why he is accus'd, p. 111, obtains a 
Reſpite, ibid. his Defence before the Aſſembly of the People, 
p. 114, He. defended by his Soldiers and Clients, ibid. 
Plunder: the Territoryof Antium, p. 117, baniſhed, p. 118. 

retires to the Volſci, p. 123, makes a Speech in the Vol- 

ſeian Senate, p. 124, is made General of the Volſci, p. 
129, takes ſeveral Cities, ibid. beſieges Rame, p. 131. 
receives five Deputies from the Senate, ibid. receives a ſecond 
Deputation conſiſting of Prieſts, &c. p. 133, his Anſwer to 


his Mother, p. 132, raiſes the Stege, p. 143. is condemned 
to die, p. 144. 


Corioli is taten, 1. 2, P- 129. | 
Cornelius Scipio (Publius) General of Horſe EI Camil- | 
tus, I. 7, p. 379, firſt Major Mdile, p. 422, being Con- 
ful, is beaten at the Teſin, 1, * p. 21, 75 Killed in Spain, 

p. 24. 


* 


Cornelius, 
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Cornelius (Marcus) a Decemvir, 1. 9. P. 263, ſupports 
Appius's Party, p. 274» conducts the War againſt the Zqui, 
P+ 281, is beaten, p. 282. 


Cornelius (Lucius) Brother of the Decemvir, Amur: the 


Tyrants, I. 5, p. 75. 
Cornelius (Publius) Dictater again/t the Volſci, whom be 
defeats, 1. 6, p. 363, is Military Tribune, p. 364. 


Cornelius (Cneius) Military Tribune, 1. 6, p. 304. 


Cornelius (Servus) Conſul, |. 3, p. 156. 
Cornelius Maluginenſis (Lucius) Conſul, I. 4, p. 224: 
Cornelius Maluginenſis (Sergius) General f Horſe, . 


P+ 4+ 
Cornelia, Mother. of the Gracchi, 1. 8, p- 21. 


Cornelius Coſſus, Military Tribune, 1. 6, p. 362, oppoſes 


the Elaction of a Dictator, ibid. is made Dictator againſt 
Maalius Capitolinus, I. 7, p. 402, ſummonſes Manlius, 
ibid. makes a Speech to him, p. 403, is made General 
againſt the Samnites, 1. 8. p. 11. | 
Corona or (Crown) what it was, |. 6, p. 357. 
Cotta (Cornelius) an Extortioner, 1.9, p. 56. 
Craſſus (Publius) ſub/{ituted in the room 9 "Tiberius Grac- | 
chus, l. 9, p. 48. | 
Craſſus (Licinius). See „ . 
Cremera (the Fort ) taken from the 7 1. 3, p. 163. 
Curiatii, their Combat, |. 1, p. 17. 


Curiæ, what they were, l. 1, p. 7, their Rights, p. 21. 


Curioes, , p. 7. 

Curio, Czſar's Friend, inſiſis that both Cæſar and Pompey 
lay down their Employments, 1. 1 3, p. 282, Cc. di iſmiſſes 
_ the Senate, p. 283, goes to Cæſar, p. 286. | 

Curius (Quintus) an Accomplice in Catiline's Conſpiracy, 
which bg reveals to Fulvia, 1. 12, p. 222. 

Curtius (Publius) Conſul. 


D.. 


Ecemvirs, why elected, I. 5, p. 256, diſpute about 
their Election, p. 258, elefed, p. 259, their Occu- 
pation, p. 260, bc ehe the ten Tables, p. 261, elected a 
ſecond 
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ſecond Ti Time, p. 262, three Plebeians cheſen, p. 264, their 

_ Union, ibid. take 120 Liars to attend them, p. 265, 
their tyranical Government, p. 266, publiſh two new T ables, 
p. 267, continue themſelves in their Office, p- 268, are 
Faolred to call the Senate, ibi curry it in the Senate; in 
deſpite of the beſt Men there, ibid. and p. 280, procure 
Sic. Dentatus to be de/lroyed, p. 283, c. are abandoned 
by their Soldiers, p. 297, 298, are forced to lay down their 
Office, p. 302, being ſummoned by the Tribuner, are ba- 
. niſhed, and their Eflates conjifcated, p. 304, &c. 

Decius, a Tribune of the People, harangues the Senate upun 

_ the Lex Valeria, I. 2, p. 104%, Sc. he does the hs . 
Coriolanus, p. 116. 

Dictator inſulted by the Tribunes, l. 75 p. 420, I. 8, p. 45 
the firſt Plebeian Di&ator, p. 7, is, not obliged to give an 
Account of his Adminiſtration, |. 13, p- 279, the Dictator- 
ſhip aboliſhed, 1. 14, p. 306. 

Dictature, when that Office was. eſtabliſhed, I. 1, p. Fog 


its Authority, p. 43, J. 6, p. 335, J. 11, p. 187, the Se- 


nate have Recourſe to the Tridungy to create a DiQator, 


I. 6, p. 341, 362. 
Ditellium. See Vitellium. 


Domitius (Lucius) killed by the Order of young Marius, 
L „ $«. 296. © 


Druſus (Livius) Tribune, favours C. 8 in the Sow 


nate, 1. 9, p- 59, 66. Cauſe of the Social . J. 10, 
. 123. 127, is affaſſinated, p. 126. 
Duilus obtains the fir: Naval Vi itory, the 3 dich 
were paid him, I. 8, p. 14. 
Duilius (Gracchus) General F the Kaui, is rern by 
Quinctius Cicinnatus, 1. 4, p. 227. 
Duilius (Caius) @ Plebeian, Decemvir, 1. 5, p. FRY 
Duilius (Marcus) Tribune of the People, J. 5, p. 302, his 
Moderation in the I fair of the Decemvirs, p. 308, re- 
| ſhores Peace to the Senate, I. 6, p. 313, hinders the Con- 


ſuls and Tribunes from continuing aye in Offices 
Ibid. 


is * 


Duumviti 
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Duumviri, efabliſhed to render Fuftice between Party ad 
Party, I. 1, p. 7, they condemn Horatius to Death fer 
killing his Sifler ; but he appeals from them to the Aſſembly 
of the People, who acquit bim, |. 1, p. 18, they order the 


Ledtifternium, 1. 7, p. 377, are appointed te 3 


E. 
BU TI US (Lucius) Cenſul, dex of the Plague, I. 3 


Er. 

Eailes (Plebeian) created, I. 2, p. 79, their buſineſs, p. 

30, Ediles Major, created, 1. 7, p. 422, their buſineſs, 
ibid. choſen from among the People, 1. 8, p. 7. 

Egeria, Nymph, |. 1, p. 17: 

Egnatius (Marcius) General in the Social War, I. 10, Py 
127. 

Emilius (Lucius) Conſul, I. 3, p. 158. . 

Emilius Mamercus, Conſul, 1. 3, p. a, is againſt the 
Agrarian Lau, ibid. 

Emilius (Tib.) Favours the Agrarian . I. 3, p. 186, 
and why, ibid. again Conſul; he continues to favour the 

Agrarian Law, p. 190, hated. by the Grandees, p- 
191. 

Emilius (C. Mamercus) Difater, I. 6, p-. 326, limits 
the Cenſorſhip to 18 Months, p. 337, degraded by the Cen- 
ors, p. 338, Difator for the third Time againſt the Vei- 

. entes, and triumphs over them, p. 343. 

Envoy, a ſacred and inviclable Mice, |. 5, p. 283. | 

Equi Confederate againſt Rome, I. I, p. 38, lay waſte the 
Territory of Rome, even to the very Gi of the City, I. 
5» p. 268, overcome by Valerius, I. 6, p. 311, come 
and forage, eve as far as oo Eſquiline ne p. 
317. 

Eſquilius Fermanus, (Lucius) 4 Slave, Tribune f the 
People, 1. 10, p. 118. 

n (Aulus) W J. 4, p- 251. 


Exempts, 


— 
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Exempts, who they were, I. 1, p. 25. 
.. 


ABII { three 5 fant 10 the Gaul before Clu- 


ſium, I. 7s p · 386, violate the Law of Nations, 
ibid. 


F abius Ambuſtus ( Caius) Quæfior, J. 6, p- 360, Military | 


Tribune, p. 364, intercedes for his Sons, I. 7, p. 387, the 
Story of his twp Daughters, p- 410, Military Tribune; 
p· 41. 

Fabius Ambuſtus ( Quintus) Ambaſſador to the Gauls, vio - 
lates the Law of Nations, 1. 6, p. 386, accuſed by the 

Tribunes; kills himſelf, l. 75 p. 398. 

Fabius (Ceſo) Quæſtor, I. 3, p-. 156; accuſes Caſſius Vi- 
ſcellinus, ibid. Conſul, p. 158, eludes the Agrarian Law, 
ibid. again Conjul, p. 162 

Fabius (Marcus) Conſul, 1. 3, p. 157, transfers his Tri- 
bunal out of Rome, p. 158, commits Rapine round about 
the City, ibid. makes War on the Volſci, p 159 


Fabius (Marcus) Conſul, I. 6, p. 332. 


Fabius Maximus (Quintus) /urnamed the Temporizer 
(CunQator) oppoſed to Hannibal, 1. 8, p. 23. 


Fabius (Quintus) Conſul, I. 3, p. 155. 


Fabius (Quintus) Conſul, I. 3, p. 190, Prepeſes to * 4 
Colony to Antium, p. 192. 


Fabius Vibulanus (Caius) Conſul, 1. 6, p. 344, Conſul a 


ſecond Time, p. 351, Military Tribune, p. 364. 
Fabius Vibulanus (Quintus) Conſul, 1. 3, p. 161, oppoſes 
the Execution of the Agrarian Law, and mates Mar 
againſt the Equi and Veientes, ibid. made Governor of 
Rome, |. 4, p- 198, oppoſes the Lex Terentilla, ibid. 


\ F 


being Conſul a ſecond Time, his Conſulate is ſpent in Diſ- 


| Putes with the Tribunes, p. 224, Sc. 15 Governor of Rome 
a ſecond Time, p 225, is Decemvir, |. 5, p. 263, makes 

ar againſt the Sabines, p. 281, 1s beaten, pi 282. 

Faliſci arm in Favour of the Veientes, I. 7, p. 374. 


Famine under Prog, Geganius and L. Menenius, 1. 6, 


p. 332, under tho icutor L. Quinctius, p. 342. 


Yor. II. B b Faſces | 
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Faſces (or Bundle of Rods) round a_Batile- Ax, carried E 
the Lictors, I. 1, p. 33, I. 4, p. 226. 

Feciles, their Functiuns, |: 1, p. 20. 

Fight agaigſt the Ceninenſes, 1. 1, p. 12, 8 the Sa- 
bines, at the Gates of Rome, ibid. again? Herdonius, 
J. 4, p. 217, at the River Allia, I. 7, p. 387, between 
Auguſtus and Antony, and Cæſar': Marderers, in the 
Plain of Philippi, 1. 14, p. 345» of Actium wes Au- 

guſtus and Antony, p. 345. 

Fimbria, the Conſul Valerius Flaccus's Liane, I. 11, 
p 161, Kills the Conſul, p. 162, gains an Advantage over 

Mithridates, ibid. ills himſelf, p. 168. | 

Flaccus (Valerius) Conſul, takes Part with Cinna, I. 11, 


p- 161, his Character, p. 162, ſent ag, Mithridates, 
ibid. Killed by Fimbria, p- 162. 


Flaccus (Fulvius) Triumvir with Caius Gracchus, his 


Character, l. 9, p. 61, ſeizes on mount Aventine, p. 71, 
ſends his Son to the Conſul to negotiate an POIs, 
p. 72, be is tilled, p. 74. 


Flaminius beaten at Traſimenus, I. 8, p. ” 


Fregellæ adgſtreyed by Opimius, I. 9, p. 51. 

Fulvia, the Share ſhe had in Catiline's Conſpiracy, 1. 11, 
p. 222, diſcovers the Conypiracy 10 Tully, p· 223 

Fur rius, Tribune of the People, attacked by bis Colleague 
Canuleius, and maſſacred by the People for oppoſing the 
recalling of Metellus, I. 10, p. 19. 

Furius (Caius) Cenſor, degrades Emilius, L 6, p. 338. 

Furius (Lucius) a Military Tribune, J. 6, p. 364. . 

Furius (Lucius) Conful, accuſed before the People on Account 
of the Agrarian Laws, 1. 3. p. 168. 


Furius Medullinus (Spurius) Military Tribune, 1 6 p- 353, 


Conſul, p. 359» . the . Poſthumius's Mur- 
derers, ibid. 


Furius (Pubſius) Conſul, . 172, being a Triumvir, 
_ regulates the Colony of Antium, p. 192. 


Furius (Sextus) Conſul, I. 2, p. 130. 


Farius Fo! _ in the People's nurn, p- 
3 


33 * 


2 -- Games, 
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NAMES, exhibited by Romulus, I. i, p.1t, _ 
Gauls, when they entered Italy, I. 7, p. 384, ſeize 
Bohemia, p. 385, build Cities in Italy, ibid. befiege Clu- 
Kum, ibid. beat the Romans at the Alla, p. 383, take and 
ſack Rome, p. 389, Cc. beſiege the Capitol, .ibid- two or 


three of them are tumbled headlong from the Capitol, p. 303, 


bearken to a Capitulation, p. 394, are defeated by Camillus, 


p. 395; return into Italy, p. 420, are defeated by Camil- 


lus, ibid. return to Rome, 1. 8, p. 3, draw off, p. 45 
return once mort, ibid. are defeated, p. 5. 
Geeſe of Juno, bred in the Capitol, 1. 7, p. 393. 
Geganius * font into Fly to toy: Corn, I. 2, p. 
81. 


Gepiuius (Marcus) Conſul, * 6, p. 60 Cenſor, degrade | 


Emilius, p. 338. . 

Geganius (Proclus) Conſul, 1. 6, p. 355 

 Geganius (Titus) Conſul, I. 2, p. 80, has a Diſpute with 
the Ædile Junius, p. 82, his imprudent anſwer, p. 83. 

Gelo, King of Sicily, makes a Preſent of Corn to the Roman 
People, I. 2, p. 86. 

General of the Horſe (the fit) 1. 1, p. 43, his 4 
ibid. rhe firſt Plebeian ow was AY to that Poſh 
I. 2, p. 418. 8 

Genucius, Conſul, the 5 Plebeian ik ever ns a 
Roman Army, beaten by the Hernici, I. 8, p. 6. 

Genucius (Cneius) Tribune of the People, demands the Exe- 

cution of the Agrarian Law, I. 3, p. 168, accuſes the Con- 

uli, A. Manlius and L. 7 urios, ibid. 4 dead in bis 

Bad, p. 169. 79 9 | | 
Genucius.(Lucius) Conſul, 1 8, p· 3. 8 . 

Genucius (Marcus) Conſul, I. 6, p. 320. 

Genucius (Titus) Tribune of the Nu A a e gy 
 Menenius, I. 3, p. 164- 


Genucius (Titus) promoted to the Conſulate, 1 5, p. 257. | 
e Dauer, 1. 2, p. 60, 75 for aboliſping the Law 
; bz about 


„ 
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about Marriages, and the Creatian of Military Tribunes, 
I. 6, p. 324. 

Glaucia, a Creature of Marius, Prztor, perſecutes Metel- 
lus, 1..10, p. 113 and St] is proſcribed and knocked on 
the Head, p. 119. 

- Gracchus (Tiber. Sempron.) his Orin his Character, his 
Alliances, his Project about the Agrarian Laws; the Event 
of that Aﬀair ; his Death; 1. 8, p. 28, 45. 

Graccbus (Caius Sempron.) his Origin, his Character, his 
Alltances, I. 8, p. 28, l. 9, p- 48, is Triumvir for the Par- 

tition F the Lands, I. 8, p. 38, retires after the Death of 
bis Brother, I. 9, p. 48, defends Vectius, p. 49, is Quæ- 
Nor in Sardinia ; his Character, p. 50, c. honoured by 
Micipſa, p. 50, Bis Difi nterefledneſs, P+ 51, choſe Tribune, 
ibid. his Conduct for carrying on his Brother's Project; the 

Event of that Affair ; his Death, p. 53, 74, his Equity, 
p. 57, commiſſioned to re- people Carthage, p. 65, @ Price 
put on his Head, p. 72, is tilled, p · 74 his Head cha 
for 17% Pounds of Gold, ibid. 

Granaries, public, bailt, I. 9, p. 57. \ 


* 
; * * 2 » 
— , % 4 s \ 
: \ i 


* 


e his Character, 1 871 p. 20, bis 2 into 
Italy, and the Conſequences of it, p. 21, &c. is forced 
to return into Africa, - where be is defeated by Scipio, 
3.44Þs 255-4 | 4 
Hat. Ses Bonnet. 
HNHaterius (Aulus) Senator, Tribune of the People, 1. * 
en 
+ Herdonius (Appius) 4 Sakide;: his Character; * Defign 
againſt Rome, I. 4, p. 214, his Enterprize on the Capitol, 
| p. 214, the Tribunes favour us p. 215, n. and 
| r 
Herminius (Spurius) Conſul, . 6, p. 314. | 
Hermodorus tran/lates the Greek Laws, |. 5, p. 261. 
Hernici league again/? Rome, l. 1, p. 38, who they were, 
| 8 3, p. 146, league w_ the Volſci, ibid, defeated by 
S E Aquiliuts 
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Aquilius, ibid. vanguiſbed by Caſſius Viſcelilus, ibid. 
obtain a Peace, p. 1475 arm againſt e and are beat, 
1. 8, p. 6. 

Hiempſal, King of Numidia, killed C Jugurtha, l. 9, 
p. 80. 


Horatius (Caius) Conſul, I. 4, p. 230, harangues againſt 1 the | 


rebellious People, and their Tribunes, p. 231. 


Horatius (Publius) Conſul, a 4 Plague in his Conſu- 


late, I. 5, p- 2 .. 
Horatius, his Victory over the Curiatii, 1. 1, p. 17 he kills 
bis Sifter, ibid. 
- Horatius Barbatus (Marcus) Senator, his Harangue againſt 
_ the Decemvirs, I. 5, p. 271, flrengthens himſelf againſi 
the Hatred of the Decemvirs, I. 5, p- 280, attacks Appius 
on the Death of Virginia, p. 296, is Mediator between the 


Senate and the People, who were retired to Mount Aven- 


tine, and to the Mons Sacer, p. 301, &c. is Conſul, P- 


303, defeats the Sabines ; the Senate refuſe him the Tri- 


 umph, the People grant it him, p. 311, c. 


Hortenfius (Lucius) Tribune of the People, _— the cm- 


A e I. 6, p. 250. 
. 


ICILII, Enemies to the Nobility, get Plebeians made Quæ- 

ſtors, 1. 6, p. 360, aſpire at the e e are 
excluded by a Decree of the Senate, p. 361. | 

Icilius (Lucius) Tribune of the People, propoſes to give M ount 

Aventine to the Commons, l. 4, p. 234, &c. cauſes a Lidor 

F the Conſuls to be ſeized, p. 236, uſurps the Authority of 

| aſſembling 1 the Senate, ibid. continued in the Tribunate, p. 


237, 1s for having the Conſuls brought before the People, 


übid. © fc. demands the Partition of the Lands, p. 240, a 
Lover of Virginia” I; I. 5, p. 286, his Anſwer to Appius, 
p. 289, cauſes r the Army of the Decemvir Fabius Vibul. 
to deſert, p. woo * un Tribune ys the N p. 
* 3025 3s 1G 

Icilius Ruga ( Sports) one of the fir/t ene of the People, 

| * 15 13 74, di Hates with the C a who Hall ſpeak foft 


in 
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| the Aﬀembly of the People, 1. 2, p. 82, Wc. poſer the. 
_ raiſing of Soldiers, I. 3, p. 162. 
r oP created, I. 3, p. 160, l. 5, p- 204.1. 6, p. 329. 
352, an Office that laſted but five Days, ibid. ſeveral elected 
to it ſucceſſively, |. 7, p. 414. 
Jugurtha, adopted by Micipſa, 1. 9, p. 77, bis Charatter, 
p- 78, counſelled by Scipio Emilius, p. 79, kills Hiempſal 
555 Kinſman, p. 80, declares War againſt Adherbal, ibid. 
1 corrupts the Romans, p. 81, corrupt. Opimius, p. 82. 
55 | deſtroys Adherbal, p. 82, 86, corrupts Scaurus and Beſtia, 
p. 86, Ec. comes to Rome, p. 89, queſtioned by Memmius, 
protected by Bebius, p. 91, what he ſaid when he left Rome, 
ibid. defeats the Lieutenant Aulus, p. 92, c. vanquiſhed by 
Metellus, p. 96, delivered #þ by Bocchus, p. 107, follows 
 Marius's Chariot, dies of Hunger in Priſon, p. 108, 
Julius (Caius) Conſul, 1. 2, p. 121, deputed by the Senate to 
the Soldiers en Mount Amn, 10 55 1 299, Conſul, 
y . J. 6, p. 316. | 
Julius Iulus ( Caius) Conſul, in 8 ner of the People, | 
I. 3, p- 160, Military Tribune, . 6, p- 362, oppoſes a0 
Election of a Dictator, ibid. 
Julius (Vopiſcus) Conſul, l. 33 p. 168, aka the Execution 8 
of the Agrarian Law, ibid. * 
Julius Mente (Caius) Conſul, 1. 5, p- 3405 beat near the 
Algidus, ibid. menaced by the Tribunes, p. 3414. 
Ju ſtice, the Manner of adminiſtering it among the ancient Ro- 


mans, |. + on 196, 


TO 


"N ahi, 3 Efablifhment if that Order, . 
their Number, their Functions, ibid. their Number in- 
5 þ EF by the Difatar M. Valecius, p. 53, offer to mount. 
themſelves at their tun Expence, 1. 7, p. 373, made J{{c/- 
' -fors to the Senate, and Judges in all Affairs, 1. 9, p. 56, 
Sylla dizefts them of the Cegniæance of criminal e 
| . war p- 188, gy PN it to n b. 201. 


| Lands 
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ANDS, what the Romans did with the conquered Lands | 
1 P» 36. : 

Largius (Spurius) Conſul, I. 2, p. 120, Iater-Rex, e 
the People to the Senate, I. 3, 160. 

Largius (Titus) Conſul, I. 1, p. 38, n on 8 of 
the Debts, p. 38, 39, fil Dictator, p. 42, is for aboliſhing 
| the Debts, p. 50, deputed to the People, who were retired to 
the Mons Sacer, p. 65, erg t to the Complaints of Lu- 

. cius Junius, p. 70. 

Latins, league againſt Rome, 1. 2, p. 38, receive the Right of 
Suffrage, I. 9, p. 60, 66, Rights of the People, I. 10, p 

123, 126, enter into the Social War, p. 127, become — 
man Citizens, but without any Authority, p. 128, Ec. 
Lavinium taken, |. 2, p· 130. 4 

Laws of Romulus, 1. 1, p. 6, againſt Tyrants, p. 32, 

Valerian Law, p. 33, 42, J. 2, p. 97, 98, explained, p. 93, 

by L. Junius Brutus, p. 84, ene propoſed by V olers; l. 3, 

p. 172, received, p. 182, of Terentillus, 1. 4, p. 195, to 

collect a Body of Laws, p. 202, 1. 5, p. 254, the ten Tables 
propoſed, I. 5, p. 261, Cc. received, ibid. twa more Tables 


added, p. 267, Volero's confirmed, p 303, a Law of the 


. Twelve Tables forbids the Marriages between Plebeians 


and Patricians, p. 267, I. 6, p. 3i9, an Abalition of that © 


Law demanded, p. 319, Sc. C. Claudius agrees te it, p. 
322, it it aboliſhed, p. 328, the Licinian Law, relating to 
the public Lands, propoſed, l. 7, pi 41, Cc. what that 

Law was, p. 423, 1. 8, p. 38, received, I. 7, p. 423, not 
ober ven, I. 8, p. 12, re- propoſed by Tib. Gracchus, p. 30, 
received, p. 38, the Law abol Hing that F the Gracchi, 

1. 9, p. 75 

Lecca (Mareus) his Houſe 3 Wa of by Cat! line' 5 Aale. 
rents to aſſemble in, I. 12, p. 238. 


Lectiſternium ordered by the Duumuits. I 7 7. p. 377» what 


that Ceremony was, ibid. 
'Lectorius, Tribune if the People, anſiuert Appius Claudius' $ 
Pm J. 3» p- 178, orders the Conſul to be led to Priſin, 


wats KL. 
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p- 179, raiſes a Tumult, ibid: i 15 wounded ; ; gets Poſſeſſion of 
the Capital, p. 179. 
Legate, a Function ſacred and invialable, I. 5, p. ads. 
Lentulus, Senator, Enemy to Cæſar, 1. 13, p. 285. 
Lentulus Sura ( Publius) enters into Catiline's Conſpiracy, 
I. 12, p. 218, is for gaining over the Allobroges, p. 245, 
confers with them, p. 248, is turned out of his Dany, 
P- 249, and put to Death, p. 250. 
Lepidus (M. Emilius) Conſul, attempts to ſeize the Sovereign 
Power; his Character, I. 11, p. 192, 195, propoſes to 
aboliſb Sylla's Laws, p. 194, Ce of Ciſalpine Gaul, 
p. 194, arms, p. 194. defeated ” ne * 195. dier 
in Sardinia, ibid. 
Lepidus (M. Emilius) Conſul, 1. 12, p. aun PEA gu 
Cæſar's Murderers, I. 14, p. 297, refuſes the Offer of 
Friendſhip made him by Antony, p. 335, abandoned by his 
Soldiers, p. 336, has recourſe to Antony's Mercy, p. 337, 
is preſent at an Interview between Augultus and Antony, 
p. 341, Triumvir, p. 342, een to a Put out 
the Triumvirate, p. 347. 
Liberty, Signal f, 1. 4, p- 21 5 buried; in the Plain mY Phi- 
lippi, I. 14, p- 344. 3 
'Licinius Craſſus, a in tie Social. War, 1. 10, Pe 
128; joins Sylla, I. 11, p. 171, Lieutenant to Sylla, p. 181, 
beats the Samnites, p. 182, the richęſt of the Romans, p- 
187, 206, is worth upwards f 7000 Talents, p. 207, Ge- 


neral againſt Spartacus, p. 203, whom he entirely defeats, 


| ibid. cheſe Conſul with Pompey, p. 205, the Occafion of his 
Hatred to Pompey, p. 204, 206, reconciles himfelf to him; 
makes great Largeſſes, p. 206, ſu uſperted of favouring Cati- 
line's Conſpiracy, p. 218, receives Letters concerning that 
Conſprracy, 1. 12, p. 242, Competitor with ern * 
Cæſar, I. 13, p. 262, his Death, p. 278. 
{Liciajun (Caius) fir ft warben een 4 Here, . 2 
., 118. 4 
Licinius Stolus ( Caius) Plebeian, iel * by Py Wi ife to 
en __ Co. common to the n J. 7, p. 410, 
e SLY ee of 31. | bans 
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f 


Tribune of the People, p. 411, propoſes three Laws, con- | 


cerning the Debts, Lands, and the Conſulſhip, ibid. &c. 


oppoſes the Election of Military Tribunes, p. 414, being 
continued for ſeveral Years excites Diſturbances, ibid. and 
p- 418, his Law is received, p. 421, &c. condemned by bis 


. : own Law, p- 423, Conſul, 1-8, p. 4. | 
Lictors, by whom, and-when inſtituted, = p· + 8 
Longula taken, I. 2, p. 129. 5 
Ducius Junius Brutus, Colleague to Licinius on the Mons 
|, Sacer, I. 1, p. 67, harangues the People, ibid. demands 
Tyibunes in the Name of the People, p. 72, firſt Tribune-of 
the People, p. 74. AÆdile, I. 2, p. 80, harangues againſtthe 
Conſuls, p. 83, agrees with the Tribune Icilius to obtain the 


KRigbt of convening the People, p. 83, againſt Coriolanus 


and the Nobility p. 95, Lucretia, her Story, I. 1, p. 29, 
Lveretivs Father of Lucretia, fears to revenge her Death, 
1. 1, p. 29, is made Conſul, p. 31. 
Lucretius Ofella, Lieutenant to Sylla; befieges Marius in 
: Præneſte, 1 11, p. 176, Sled Sylla's Order, by 189, 
190. 


Lucretius Tricip. (Lucizs) Conſul, L 3» p. 193, defeats 


' the Volſci and Aqui, p. 193, oppoſes the Decemvir, 1. 5, 
p-· 275 · 7 
Lucullus, Lieutenant to Syla, . to offi Fimbris : fo 
* overcome Mithridates, I. 11, p. 162, makes War againſt 
Mithridates, 1. 12, p- 211, reproaches'Pompey ; his Vic 


teries, p. 213, 7 riumpbs, = 5 ill N Cæſar, J. 
13, p 266. | 


Lupercallia, Feaſts of Pris 15 1, p. 4. 


. Luctatius (Quintus) beats the Carthaginians, and 1 
e eee 6 95 2 „ 


4 8 s * 
5 - 
8 . 


: M3 Amilius ( Lucian) « a | Magiſtrate 0 alas 4 
| Succours to the Romans agar X 


erdonius, I, 4, p · 
r "ha 
Mamd reſtal;. King of Numidia, receives young Marius, | 


1 Jp p. 8 


Manlias, | 
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Manlius, Tribune of the People, propoſes. to give Pompey 
the Management of the * againſt Mithridates, 1. 12 p. 
211. 


Manlius (Aulus) Conſul, makes Peace with the Carthagi- 
nians, I. 8, p. 20. 

Manlius (Aulus) Conſul, accuſed for. not executing the Agra- 
rian Law, 1..3, p. 168, ſent to Greece for the Laws, k 
5, p. 256. 

Manlius Capitolinus (Marcus) defends the Capitol, J. 7. 
P- 393» receives a Reward for it from the Soldiers, p. 303, 

from the Republic, p. 398, attempts to make himſelf King, 


p · 400, cated before the Diftator, p. 402, anſwers the 
Dictator, p. 403, led to Priſon, p. 404, ſet at Liberty: 


pPrepeſes the Diviſion of the Lands, p. 405, accuſed by the 
Tribunes of the People, p. 406, condemned to be flung from 
the Capitol, p. 408, his Houſe razed, ibid. Sc. eb 
by the People, ibid. 

Manlius (Lucjus) Conſul, goes into Africa, 1. 8, p· 15, de- 
Feats the Carthaginians, ibid. | 

Manlius (Marcus) Military Tribune, 1. 6, p. 353- 


M.,anlius, (Publius) Dicrator, names a Plebeian 2 his G. 


neral of Horſe, I. 7, p- 418, accuſed by the Tribunes of ill 
treating his own Son, I. 8, p. 2. 

Manlius General of Catiline's Army, 1- 12, p- 238, Sc. p. 
241, 243, 244+ 


Manlius Torquatus (Titus) it anna by his Father, I. 8. 


p- 2, obliges the Tribune to drop his Accuſation againſt * | 
Father, p. 3, kills a Gaul, p. 4. 
Marcellus, Conſul, a Partizan of Pompey, I. 13, p- 279» 
283, a bold ſaying as well as Action of that Conſul's, p. 


281, gives his poten: againſt a Treaty with Cæſar, p. 
284. 5 


Marcus Coriolanus (Caius) his Extraction, I. 2, p- 87. 


his Character, ibid. his Advices againſt the People, p-88, 
. accuſed by the Tribunes; reſiſts them, p. 80, 92, his Intre- 


- pedity, p. 94, condemned by Sicinius, p. 65, demandsth: 


Keaſan * le is ** p · "Te obtains 44 8 p. 


111. 


/ 
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#11, pleads his own Cauſe before the Ajembly of i the People, 


p. 114, defended by his Soldiers and Clients, p. 115, how : 


He took Antium, p. 117, baniſhed, p. 119, retires to the 
Volſci, p. 122, 124, makes a Speech in the Volſcian Se- 
nate, p. 125, General of the Volſci, p. 129, takes ſeveral 
Towns, ibid. beſieges Rome, p. 130, receives five Deputies 
from the Senate, p. 131, receives another Deputation, con- 


filing of Prieſts and Sacrificers, &c. p. 133, his Anſwer 


to his Mother, p. 139, 142, raijes the Siege, p. 146, is 


condemned to die, p. 143. 

Marius (Caius) bis Birth, Character, l. 9, p. 94, quarrels 
with Metellus, p. 95, 98, 101, choſe Conſul, p. 101, his 
Speech againſt the Nobility, ibid. defeats Jugurtha, Tri- 

| IP. for it, p. 106, 108, defeats the Cimbri and Teu- 
S, 1.'10, p. 112, triumphs for it, ibid. Conſul for the 

fixth Time, p. 112, goes into Alia againſt Mithridates, p. 
120, 7s diſgraced, p. 121, jealous of Sylla, p. 122, 123, 
Lieutenant in the Social War, p- 128, declared General 


againſt Mithridates, p. 133, wars againſt Sylla, ibid. 
routed by Syila's Party, p. 135, Price ſet on his Head, p. 


138, makes his Eſcape, ibid. avoids Death by his Bravery, 
p. 146, his Anſwer to Sextilus's Lictor, p. 147, takes 
Refuge in Africa with Mandreſtal, p. 148, joins Cinna, 
p. 149, 151, befieges Rome, with Cinna and Sertorius, 


151, re- enters Rome, p. 154, his Crueity, p. 154, 156, 
Conſul for the ſeuenth Tame, p. 456, dies of a Debauch, 


p. 157, 158. 
Marius, his Son, proferited, ſaves bimſelf with Mandreſtal, 
Ling of Numidia, 1. 10, p- 148, ſucceeds his Pather, |. 


11, p. 160, Conſul, p. 175, his Valour; being overcome 


. by Sylla, flings bimſelſ into Præneſte, p- 17 55 his . 


p. 176, Killed, p. 182. 


Martius (Tucius) Knight, defeats Afdrubal in ; Spain, . 8, 2? 


p. 24. 


Martius Rutilus (Caivs) 2 plebeian a . 


againſt the Tuſcans, 1. 8, f. 7, defeats them, nd tri- 
ung, ibid. Cenſer, ibid, 


* 


cas 
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Maffiniſſa, Friend to Scipio. p 3 
Meadows (the Quintian) 1. 4, p. 207, 


Mecenas, Favourite and Counſellor to W l. 14, p: 
346, adviſes Auguſtus to make himſelf King, p. 349. 


 Melius (Spurius) Roman Knight, his Character, I. 6, p. 


333» aſpires to the wth bis Plot diſcovered, ibid. killed. 
P. 335 


Memmius, Tribune, accuſes the Favourers of Jugurtha, end 


upbraids him with Cruelty, 1.9, p. 88. 

Memmius Filled by Marius's Partiſans, I. 10, p. 118. 

Menenius Agrippa, his Advice in Favour of the People, 1, 
, p. 55, deputed to go to the People on the Mons Sacer, 

p- 6 5. en the People, his Apalogue or Fable, p. 715 

2 

Menenius, Son of Agrippa, cn accuſed by the Tribune, 
1. 3, p- 163, condemned i in a 2 ibid. . himſelf 
to Death, ibid. | 


Menenius Apps (Lucius) Conſul, 1. 6, p. 332, cenſured 


_ * © for not oppoſing the Deſigns of Sp. Melius, p. 333. 


Menenius (Titus) Conſul, Ambaſſadors return from Greece 
in his Conſulate, l. 5, Pe 2 56, . ASK the Mee ef 
Decemvirs, ibid. 


Menius (Caius) Trilune of the Praple, oppoſes the Conful 
- Fabius and Valerius, I. 3, p. 188. 


Merula (Lucius) Prieft of Jupiter, made Conſul in the Room 


/ Cinna, I. 10, p. 143, ME the See p. 15 z. 
bis Death, p. 154. 


Metellus Pius, 1. 10, p. 119, joins Sylla; . 11, p. 170. | 


| Metellus (Cecilius) why" named the. Pious, J. 10, p. 119, 
"ſet up by the Senate againſt Cinna and Marius, p. 151, 


- his Modeſty ill timed, ibid. joins Pompey in * J 155 
p. 196, prais'd by Sertorius, p. 498 .*.- 

Metellus _ againſt Jugurtha, defeats him, 1.9, p. 93, 8 
_ guarrels with Marius, p. 95, triumphs, and obtains the 
© Sirname-of Numidicas, p. 183, Hohcurr of his Family, 
"ibid. ONT: Feet —_ 5. 113, . 
re call d, p. 119. e e | 

Hi MEAT - | | Metellus | 


* 
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Metellus Celer, Ml Antony to ugfeat Catiline s Army, I. 


2, p. 253+ 


Metellus, Tribune of the Pepe renews the Agrarian Laws | 


1. 6, p. 364. 
Micipſa, his ieee b p. n. ag Jugurths, v. 

l \ Gs" 

. Minueius (Marcus) Conſul. 1 as p. 86, makes a 8 
againſt the Tribunes, and for Coriolanus, p. 91, 93, ha- 
rangues the People, p. 113. 

Minucius (Publius) Conſul, I. 2, p. 80. 


Minucius (Quintus) Cenſul, 3 4, p. 230, 


aui (Lueius) Conſul, 1. 4, P. 224, - ſbut- up in Bi: 


Camp by the Equi, ibid. delivered by the Dictator L. 


Quintius Cincinatus, p. 226, 7s nn ok 128, 
Decemvir, I. 5, p. 263. 


Minucius (Caius) - MO, to 2 Rome with Corn, 


1. 6, p. 333 

Mithridates ſuſpected by the mens 1 10, p. 121, his 

Cbaracter, his Power, p. 130, beſieged in Pitane, I. 11, 
p. 162, his Loſſes againſt Sylla, p. 163, the Propoſals be 
males to Sylla, p. 164, his Interview with Sylla, and his 
Peace, p. 166, propoſes an Alliance with See 8, p. 
200, makes uſe of Pyrates, p- 207. 

Money (Pecunia in Latin) famped in Survitis Tullius s 


Time, called Oxen and Sheep (in Latin Pecudes) from | 


the Impreſſion of thoſe Beaſis on them, I. 4, p- 251. 
Mons Sacer, the People retire to it, I. 1, p. 56. 


N. 


ä Not A M E 8 vn) a gra — them, I. 7. 

p. 370. 

Nautius (Caius) Confer, 2 the Sabines, 1. 4, p. 225. 

Nautius (Spurius) Conſul, 1. 2, p. 130. 

9 (Roman) their Original, J. 1, p. 7, not FP much 

2 Man's Birth as the Curule Dignities gave Nobility 
_ mong the Romans, 4. = „ 


e W 


I 
E 
A'S * 
* 
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Norbanus (C. Junius) Conſul, I. 11, p. 169, commands ar 
Army againſt Sylla, p. 172, is overcome, p. 174, 177, ſaves 
himſelf at Rhodes; kills himſelf, p. 178. 5 

Numa Pompilius, elected King, l. ly p- 16, his Charafter, | 
ibid. efabliſbes Religion, ibid. 

Numitorius defends his Niece Virginia, Ls, p. 287, cons the 
Army of the Decemvir Fabius Vibul. to on, p- 299, is 
1 Tribune 38 People, p. 303. | 


SY 


5 Oe Cæſar Apted by Julius Celar, I. 14, p. 300, 


his Origin, p. 306, returns into Italy ; tales the Name 
of Cæſar, p-. 308, regifters his Adoption, p. 310, quarre's 
with Antony, p. 311, 340, reconeles himſelf to him, p. 
319. new-Duarrels between them, p. 321, another Inter- 
view, p. 325, accus'd by Antony, ibid. favoured: by the 
Senate, p. 328, Ofc. Conſul, p. 339, gets his Adoption con- 
firmed, p. 339, makes War on Czſar's Murderers, and on 


Antony, p. 340, forms the Triumvirate with Antony and 


Lepidus, p. 340, his Puſellanimity, p.\345, his Character, 


- ibid. gets rid of Lepidus, p. 347, defeats Antony at 


Actium, p. 348, is afraid of Death, p. 348, is for quitting 
the Royalty, p. 349, Ec. takes the Title of Emperar ; and 
unites all the Dignittes in himſelf alone, p. 350. 


55 OQavius, Conſul, Partizan of Sylla, drives the Latins from, 


Rome, J. 10, p. 142. killed on his own 7. nil, p. 
154. 

Octavius (Marcus) Tribune of the People, oppoſes the Defigns 
of Tib. Gracchus, I. 8, p. 32, Aripbed of his _ by his 


Colleague, p. 38. 


Oreſta, Conſul in Surdivie, [ 9, p. 49. | 


Opimius, Preter, de/troys Fregillæ, l. tic p. 41. is for 
making Caius Gracchus ſuſpected, ibid. Conſul, Enemy to 
the Gracchi, perſecutes Caius Gracchus, p. 68, 74, get! 

bim deſtroyed, p. 74, his Cruelty, ibid. builds,a Temple to 


Concord, ibid. is 88 by Jegurtha, p. 87 
Rome, P* 4. 


Oppius 
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Oppius (Caius) Tribune F the People; 1. 3p. 303 %5é00é— 
Oppius (Spurius HE Plebeian ena 7 Do . dies 5 in 


Priſen, p. 305. * 
P. 


P“ worſhiped by the firſt e * e eee 

| Panſa, Conſul, 1. 14, p. 329, wounded, p-. 330, the 
Advice be gives Octavius Cæſar, p. 331. | 

Papirius Mugillanus (Lucius) Confal, I. 6, p. 329, Cenſor, 
p- 331, Inter-Rex, p. 352. 

Papirius Carbo, Triumvir _ C. Gracchus his Charac- 
ter, I. 9, p. 61, attacks Scipio, p. 63. 

Patricians, I. 1, p. 8, what Honours belonged to them, ibid. 
make themſelves. Maſters of the conquered Lands, p. 36, I. 3, 
p- 149, 1. 8, p. 30, 1. 9, p. 76, Tribunes of the People, 

I. 6, p. 314, ſet up for Uſurers, I. 3, p- 180. 

Patrons, what they were ; their Duty, L-1, p. 10. 

Pedarian (Senators) I. 2, p. 102. 

Peidus (Quintus) Conſul with Auguſtus, 1. 14, p. 3 30. 

Feagle (Roman) their Authority in the Government, Lv 


Pp. 21, four hundred of them created Knights, p. 53, retire 
to the Mons Sacer, p. 56, obtain particular Magi giſtrates for 


themſelves under the Name of Tribunes, p. 74, aſſemble to 
condemn Coriolanus, I. 2, p. 83, get the Aſcendant over 


the Senate, p. 112, incenſed againſt Ceſo by a Speech of 


Volſcius, J. 4, p. 206, will have the Legiſlators choſen from 


among themſelves, I. 5, p. 4, refuſe to go to the W ar againſt 
the Veientes, 1. 6, p. 364. 


Perpenna, a Creature of Marius and 3 11, p. 195, 


goes into Spain, p. 196, Joins Sertorius, ibid, cauſes bim 


to be murdered, p. 201, is defeated and . to Death by 
Pompey, ibid. | 


Peſtilence, which ſu nd all Animoſtties, I. 3, p. 1745 5 


other dreadful Plague, p. 91. 
Petilius (Quintus) a Plebeian Decemvir, I. 5, p. 264. 


Petreius, Lieutenant to the Conſu! C. Antooy, defeats Cati- 


line, I. 12, p. 253. 


Philippi { Battlo of I. 14, p. 344. 
Phils, a Plebeian, alected Pretor, |. 8, p. 7. 


'Philocrates, 


ag 


+ 


5 Philocrates, Caius Gracchus's Slavt, killed upon bis gl 
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er's Body, I. 9, p. 74. 
Pinarius Rufus (Publius) made Confal 1. 2, p. 117. 
Plautius (Caius) @ Plebeian, General of Hoke LE» 7... 
Plebeians, what they were, J. 1, p. 9, they devote themſelves 

"70" the Senators by the Name of Clients, p. 10, their Power 
in the Aſemblies, p. 21, their Murmurings on Occaſion of 
tbe Debts, which they will have to be aboli i Med, p. 35, they 
reel to lift themſelves, and | afterwards obey the Dic- 
tator, p. 39, they again mutiny, and are pacified by Ser- 
, vilius, p. 45, they renew their Complaints ;. i are appeaſed by 
Valerius, p. 49, great Numbers of them quit Rome, and 
retire to the Mons Sacer, p. 56, they contemptuouſly d iſmiſs 
" the Senate's firſt Deputies, ibid. they reſpefully Ii en to the 
ſecond, and obtain the Abolition of the Debts and the Creation 
of Tribunes, p. 65, their Complaints on Occaſion of the 
Famint, 1. 2, p. 80, their Spight to Coriolanus, p. 89, 
bey cauſe that Patrician in an Aſſembly of the People to be 


wa 


** condemned to perpetnal Baniſhment, p. 118, they demand to 


Have a Body of fixed Laws to be draus 1 for the better In- 
Formation of all the Citizens, l. 35 p. 254, they cauſe the 
 Eftabliſhment of the Demcemvirate, ibid. they afterwards 
: riſe up and aboliſh it, p. 281, they grant to Valerius and 
Horatius the Honours of the Triumph which the Senate had 


refuſed them, I. 6, p. 312, they demand a new Law tobe 
made for admitting themſelves into the Confulate, J. 6, p. 


320, they obtain Military Tribunes in lieu of Conſuls, I. 6, 
p. 328, are elected Decemvirs, 1. 5, p. 264, elected Quæ- 
- flors, l. 6, p. 360, elected Military Tribanes, 1. 7, p- 377, 
elected Conſuls, p. 421, command the Armies, I. 8, p. 6, 
elected Dicaters, p. 7 C urule ales, Fun and Cen- 
" 'fors, ibid. 
Plebiſcitum, in what Manner authorized, . I, p. 21, 53 | 
Plotius preſcribed, I. 14, p. 343- | 
Pompeius (Quintus) Lieutenant Arkis the Social Wer, 
1. 10, p. 128, Conſul 3 ; gue; Clans" 5 9 9 8 | 


p. 134, 145» 


Pompeius (Quintus, tilled i in a Tumuh, 1 10, v. 133. 
Pompeius 
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Pampeius (Cneius) he Great, comes to Sylla's Relief, l. 


11, p. 171, defeats Brutus and bis Gauls, ibid. declared 
Ir RATOR by Sylla, ibid. -epudiates Antiſtia, mar- 


., ries Emilia, p. 188, takes Modena, and Fails of bis 
Word to Brutus, p. 195, ſent againſt the Rebels in Spain, 
p. 196, i. beaten by Sertorius, p. 197, gets the better of 

Perpenna, p. 201, his Differences with Craſſus, p. 204, 
Conſul with Craſſus, p . 205, re-eftabliſhes the Tribunes 


of the People, p. 207, intru/ted to conduct the Par againſt | 


the Pyrates, p. 207, c. his Authority, p. 209, is in- 
truſted with the Command againſt Mithridates, 1. 12, p. 
212, bis Quarrels with Lucullus, p. 213, &c. a parti- 
. cular Actount of all his Victories, I. 13, h. 257. his Gran- 
deur, Ambition and Character, ibid. he ſecends Ceſar in 


. the Affair of the Agrarian Law, p. 264, Ec. is attacked by 


the Tribune Clodius, p. 273, is an Enemy to Cæſar, p. 
277. Jele. Conſul, p. 279, his War with Cæſar, p. 280, 
is beaten at Pharſalia ; periſbes in Egypt, p. 290. 


Pompey (the Younger) ſcixes . I. 14, p. 345, is 


driven thence, ibid. 


8 Pompilius, Tribune of the People, bebe his Brother for the | 
Vueftorſhip, . * p. 353, * eee to be be fined, 


ibid. 1 
Wade (Marcus) Tribune of the People, 1. 5, p 302. 


Pontius Wanne, gets into the eto Capi, J 7. p · 


392. 


Pontius (Teleſinus) a 3 Gent declares — 


- ons J. 11, p. 179, avaids Sylla and Pompey, beſfeget 
Nome, p. 180, fights a blbody Battle and beats rs p· 

1381, beaten by Craſſus, and killed, p. 182. 

ä Poſthumius Regilenſis (Marcus) a Military Tribune, re- 

_ © taker Vola fromthe Equi, I. 6, p. 357% "bis Pride, 4 356, 

Killed by fore Soldiers, pi 359. ? 

Poſthumius Gpurius) n inte Greser to cles the Lows 

there, I. 5, p. 286. | 

Poſtulis taken, I. 2, p. 129. 


. Preeneſte n 195 I. ride p. oY tale „ bin, Ps 
182. | 


Vo. IL, 


Fratorthip, | 


385 
/ 
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Pretorſhip, its Creation; its particular” Functions; th 
Badges of i its Office, 1. 7. p- 4223 en to the n 
„r . 

Prieſts, their bee! 1. 1, p. * 

Prince of the Senate, what it was, l- 9 1 p. 84. 

Proletarii, who they were, I. 1, p. 25. 

Proſcription of Marius, I. 10, p. 155, c. of 5ylls . 11, 


p. 184, Cc. of the Triumvirs, 1. 14, p. 343. 


Protector; all tbe Nations in Alliance with Rome ebe a 
particular one in the Senate-houſe, l. iz, p. 247. 
Publicola (Marcus Valerius) Vide Valerius. 


Punic (firft War) its Origin; its Events, |. 8, p. 15, &c. 


ſecond War; its Origin ; Ot; 8, p · 1 Oc. third 
War, p. 26. 

Pyrates, their Origin and Prove 1. 55 P- = defeated by 
Pompey, p. 208. 


Pyrrhus goes into . 1 8. * n, ts driven thence, 


Ibid. 

 Uzſtors, oben e/labliſhed; and their Functions, Il. 1, 

p. 4, 33, J. 6, p. 38 1, their Number increaſed by the 
Conſuls, T. Quintus and E. Vibulanus, I. 6, p. 351, 
choſen from among the Plebeians, 1. 8, 'p. 7, Military 
Quæſtort, I. 6, p. 351, elected from among the Patricians, 
ibid. Remarks on the Velen 9, p- 1 04, an e 
Emplayment, ibid. 


| Quinctius Capitolinus ( Titus) Conſul wich 3 Clau- 


dius, I. 3, p- 174, bis Character, ibid. claſhes with his 
Colleague, p. 175, endeavours to appeaſe the Tumult raiſed 
y the Pride of his Colleague, p: 180, tr. makes Mar on 
the Equi, p. 183, being Conſul, makes War on the Volſci, 
and takes Antium, p. 190, being Triumvir, he regulates 
_ the Calony of Antium, p. 192, praiſes Quinctius Cæſo, 
I. 4, p- 205, oppoſes the Decemvirs, 1. 5, p. 275, made 
Conſul, l. 6, p. 316, his fine Speech on the Subject of civil 
. Difentions, p. 317, defeats the Equi and Volſci, Pe 5 


is made Cenjul a fecond . "IE 15 


"1 W 2 
Gat on, 9 2 T7 Quinctius 
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Quinctius Capitolinus, General of the Horſe to A. Corne- 


lis Coſſus, 1. 7, p. 402, firft. Major Ædile, p. 421. 
Quinctius Cincinnatus (Lucius) intercedes for his Son Cæſo, 


I. 4, p. 205, is elected Conſul, p. 219, receives the Am- 
baſſadors of the Senate as be is following the Plow, ibid- 


reprimands the Senate and the Commons, p. 220, his An- 
| fer to the Tribunes, p. 221, his Menaces ; paſſes the whole 
Time of his Conſulate in dijpenſir ing Fuſlice, p. 222, refuſes 
to be continued Conſul, p. 223, is made Diaator, p. 225, 
the Hononrs he receives, ibid. ſaves the Conſul, and makes. 
the Equi paſs beneath the Yoke," p. 226, 229, receives from 
the Seldiery a Crawn of Gold, p. 228, refuſes a Grant of 
Lands which was offered bim, p. 229, re. enters Rome in 
"Triumph, ibid. gets his Son re-called from Baniſhment ; lays 
down the Diftature at the End of ſixteen Days, and returns 
to his Country Farm, ibid. exhorts the Nobles to take Arms, 


the Plebeians refuſing it, p. 230, 231, approves the 


creating of five new Tribanes, p. 234. oppoſes the De- 

cemvirs, I. 5, p. 275, being Dictator, cauſes Sp. Me- 

lius to be ſummoned, J. 69 p. 334, a Military Tribune, 

pi 353. | 

Quinctius Barkatus (Titus) Inter- rex. ſubflitates Conſuls 
in the Roam of Military Tribunes, I. 6, p. 329. 


Quinctius (Cæſo) Son of Quinctius Cincinnatus, warmly 


oppaſes the Publication of the Terentillian Zaw, 1. 4, p 
203, it cited before the Aſſembly of the People, ibid. a falſe 
Accuſation is brought againſt him, p. 205, is obliged to 
male his Eſcape, and retires into Tuſcany, p. 207, is 
 Juſtified, recalled, and his Accuſer e to . 
Baniſbment, p. 229. 
Quinctius (Titus) Son of Lucius, created Confal, 1.6, 
p. 340, beaten near Algidum, ibid. threatened by the 
Tribunes, p. 341, nominates bis F. ather-i in- Laus Dietator, 
p-. 342. 


— 4 


- Quinctius Pennus (Titus ) Didtater againſt th Gails, 1 «. 


„ 


Quintilius ( Sextus) Conſul; 4 2 ceaſes in bi, Corſe | 


late, I. 5, p. 32805 


„ Quintin; 
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Quintus, Conſul, Antony' s Colleague, proferited, 1 1 ug 
p. 343. | „„ 5 

Abuleius 83 Dodoinviry I. x, 5. OY END 

Rabuleius (Caius) Tribune of the People, improves 
Caffus' s Schemes, l. 3s p. 153, ranks the e om 
e = \ 

Regulus (M. Attilius) Confal, goes over into Abies, 1.8, 
p. 15, de efires to be re-called, and why; p. 16, erfeats 15 
Carthaginians, p. 17, inveſts Carthage, p. 18, is over- 
come, p. 19, being ſent to Rome, difſuades the Romans 
from making Peace, ibid. put to Death at ee N 

Religion of the fir? Romans, 1. 1, p- Ant Ne 

Republic (Roman) efabiiſhed, I. 1, p. 30. 

Repudiation, it: Motives among the Romans, . r, p. OD 

Romans, their Origin, I. 1, p. 3, their Manners and Love 

e Liberty, ibid. their Religion, p. 4, numbered by Romu- 

Ius, p. 7, divided into Tribes, ibid. how much Land was 

allowed to each Man, ibid. what is wnderſiood by the Name 

e Aſembly of the Roman People, pu 15, that Aſſembly ac- 
quits Horatius, who had been condemned by the Duumvirs, 


4 P. 18, Declarations of War, and all Deliberations run in 


the Name of the Roman People, p. 20, Servius Tullius 
” divides the Romans into 193 Centuries, p. 22, they expel 
Tarquin, aboliſh the Royalty, and 'eleft Conſuls to govern 
' them, p. 20, they drive the Kings out, ibid. their Arts, 
p. 35, are tyraunized over by tbe Decemvirs, I. 5, p. 265, 
268, wage War with the Samnites, I. 8, p. 5, their firſt 


Mar with the Carthaginians, p. 13, they grant them Peace 


on very hard Terms, p. 20, the Mar begun again, ibid. 
they boſe ſeveral Battles to Hannibal, p. 21, they tal? 
. freſh Courage, p. 22, defeat the Carthaginians. in ſeveral 
Battles, end deſiroy Carthage, p. 24, tc. their Conguiefts 
in Greece and Aſia, ibid. wage Mar again Jugurtha, 
1. 9. p. $1, carry their Arms, for the firft Time, out'of | 
Italy, I. 8, p. 14, how long they were obliged: to bear 

- Won” p- 13. their Congueſsy p: * n p. 28, 
Prͤrivilige: 


. 
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Privileges of Roman Citizens, I. 10, p. 123, their ari- 
Fęinal Poverty, 1. 12, p. 2165 when their . began, 
ibid. 

3 its Foundation, I. 1, Þ- 3, Romulus divides its 


- Territory into three Parti, p. 7, the City is ſurprixed by 


Tatius, King of the Sabines, and ſaved by the Daughters 
« of thoſe very Sabines, p. 12, is embell;jhed-with ſeveral 
'  FEidifices by Tarquin the Proud, p. 18, attacked ly Tar- 
quin, and the Latins, p. 32, be/ieged by Coriolanus, I. 2, 
p. 131, Conflernation of its Inhabitants, ibid. 5s delivered 
by the Prudence of Coriolanus's Mother and Wife, I. a, 
"i 135, taken end ſacked by Brennus, I. 7, p. 222, rebuilt, 
p. 398, eight Months without a Magiftrate, 1. 13, p. 278, 
Hannibal reduces it to the Brink of Deftrudtion, 1.8, p.21, 
changes her Government, I. I, p. 3, 75, 1. 53 p. 2599 
302, loſes ber Liberty, 1. 14, p. 344- 
Romillus (Titus) Conſul, his Severity, I. 4, p. 237, OY 
with the Patricians, the People and their Tribunes, ibid. 
| baranguts in the Senate again the Tribunes, p. 238, 
: marches againſt. the Equi; 3 quarrels with Siccius, p. 246, 
Aefeats the Equi, Bu cannot obtain the Triumph, p. 249, 
accuſed before the People and condemned in a Fine, p. 251, 
| adviſes to ſend Deputies to Athens, I. 5, p. 255, the People 
are for remitting his Fine; bug be refu 2 Ow Favour, 
p- 255, chaſen Decemvir, p. 260. 
Romulus, who he was, I. 1, p. 3, Founder and fir 5 Dr of 
Rome, ibid. Grand Ponti , Sovereign Magiſtrate, p. 4, 
Augur, ibid. makes ſundry Laws, p. ö, demands Wives of - 
the Sabines, and is refuſed, p- 10, divides the.Citizens of 
- Rome into three 75 ribes, and each Tribe into ten Curie, 
p. 7, aſſigns each Citizen two Acres of Land for bis Sub- 
Jiftence, ibid. eftabliſhes the Senate, and Order of Knights, 
| ibid. Fills the King of the Ceninenſes, p. 12, triumphs 
over the Antemnates, Cruſtuminians and Sabines, ibid, 
lets Tatius, King of the Sabines, into a Share of "the 
 Governmeut ; and admits into the Senate an hundred of the 
noble of that Nation, p. 13, more en, p. 14, is 
| naſſaerc, by whom ard why, p. 14. e 
e C 3 ö Royalty 
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Royalty aboliſbed, |. 1, p. 30. 
* Rubrius (Quintus) propeſes to reha Carthage + 97 


p. 65. 


Rullus ( Pub. Ser.) bis ambitidus Prejact ta rene the : 


Agrarian Taus quarrels with Tully, I. 12, p. 225, 

g's 7. 

Rutilins Lupus ( Putlng cf. during the Social Mar, 
I. 10, p. 8. 


8. 
N 5 


Abines, who they 1 were, 1. 9; 10; their 8 to the 
Envoys of Romulus, ibid. their Daughters Seized on, 


0 p. 12, after a Blzedy Battle, are incorporated in Rome, 


p. 13, league ag. inſt Kome, Ps. 38, n the Roman 
Lands, |. 5, p. 268. | | 

Sagugtum attacled by Hannibal, * 87 p. 20. 

Samnites league with the Latins and Pasane againſi Rome, 
I. 8, p. 8, the Romans make Mar againſt them, p. 10, 
&c. Sadly with Marius's Party ; ; came and backe Rome; 1 
are drove away by Sylla, I. us Pp W.! Lt 

Satricum zaten, I. 2, p. 129. 711 a 

Saturninus, Tribune, Creature af Marius, perſecutes Metel- 
| Jus, 1. 10, p. 113, 118, cauſes. Nonius to be ſlain, p. 
1135 1 Memmius, p· 118, is bimſelf murdered, p- 


119. 


Sesoufue 0 Emilios) t againſt ls; * uffers himſelf ta 


be. corrupted by bim, 1. 9 p. 86, Lieutenant of Calp. 
Beſtia, p. 87. | 
Scevola (Mutius) thief Pontiff, billed * Order Yf young 
Marius, 1, 11, p. 1765. 
Scipio Africanus (Publius) "Gia his Father, J. 8, p. 21, 
| ſaves the Republic, p. 22, being Pro. conſul, drives the 
| Carthaginians out of Spain z paſar 4 into 1 8 5 . 24 
defeats Hannibal, p. 25. | 


8 Scipio (Cneius) killed in Spain, . 8. p. 20 


Scipio (Emilianus) ruins Carthage, J. 8, p. 26, why an | 
oy to the . 9 P: 62, oppoſes Caius Graechus, 1 
een 


* ; 


* 
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p. 64, his own Death, ibid. 


: Scipio Naſica, declares againſt Tib. Gracchus, 1: 8, p. 44, 


wn s 4 45» > * P OS l. 9 p · 47» — 
- thids 925% 


| Scipis (Lucius) Conful; * 11% b 17251 2 an i | 
againſt syn, ibid. treats ww Sylla, who over reaches him, 


\ p. 173. DSS 
degoveſ us, . of 4 dau-, poſſeſſes 1 4 Bohe- 


mia, I. 7, p. 38s. 


Bempronia, Siſer to the Graceki, 1 9, p. 64: 


Sempronia, a Roman Lady of Catiline' 8 en ; her Beauty 3 * 


ber Character, l. 12, p. 220. | 
gempronius (Aulus) Conſul, . % PS dy, nh 5 


nen Atratinus (Aulus) Inter-Rex, l. nu p · IN 
: Military Tribune, L 6, p p. 30, —_— He a * | 


Time, p. 383. 


| | bempronius — (Lucius) Conſe, 1 6 p⸗ 10 Cn. 


Jer, p. 331. 


| bempronius (Tiberius) beat bs Hanoibal at run, 1. 8, 


p · 21. Fi 


| Sempronius Atratinus (Caius) Conſul, I: . p. 345, Gabe 


' great Battle with the Volſei, ibid. &c. cited by the Tri- 


une Cneius Julius, defended. by Tempanius,- p. 350, 
Ec. condemned in a Fine of 15000 Sols, p. 353. 


: a its Eftabliſhment and Dignity, |. 1, p. 7, its Func- 


- tions, ibid. increaſed to two Hundred, p. 14, make away 
with Romulus, p. 14, #eep- to themſelves the Royal 
Authority for a whole Year, by creating every fue Days an 


: Inter-Rex, ibid. increaſed 'by Tarquin the frſt, p. 21, 
their immoderate Pride, p. 34, in Order to appeaſe Sedition, 


.- they create a Dictator ſuperior to the Conſult, Senate and 
People, p. 42, forced to treat with the People, who were 


retired to the Mons Sacer; and at length grant them the 
Abolition of the Debts; and Creation of Tribunes, p. 74, 


. grant to the Tribunes the Creation of Adiles, I. 2, p. 79, 
* Te _ the es from Sicily, p ets loſe their 
Ne Oe — S * N Authority, 


* 
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| Authority, p. 119, ſend back the Ambaſſadors of the Volſci, 


p-. 128, ſend Deputies to Coriolanus, p. 131, depute the 


 Priefls, Augurs, &c. to him, p. 133, by a Decree auths- 
. . rize the Conſuls ele to name Commiſſioners for dividing 
the Lands, I. 3, p- 155» cauſe Sentence of Death to paſs 
again Caſſius, p. 156, oppeſe Volero's Project for the 
Election of Tribunes of the People, p. 174. redeem the 


Efe&s of ſame young Senators who had oppoſed the Agrarian 


Law, I. 4, P. 244» accept the Terentillian Law, I. 5, 


P» 354» ſend Ambaſſadors to collect Solon's Laws, p. 255, 
after great Strugglings, relinquiſh to the Decemvirs the 


. Command of the Armies, Þ. 268, confirm the Senatus- 


Conſultum by a Plebeſcitum, notwith/ianding the Oppoſi- 
tion of the Tribunes of the People, 1. 6, p. 365, implore the 


Alillance of 'the Tribunes againſi the Conſuls, p. 341, 
- e/ftabliſh a ſettled Pay for the Troops, p+ 365, after much 


firuggling yield to the Plebeians one of the two Places in the 


-- Conſulate,” 1. 7, p. 409, obtain the Prætorſhip and the 
Major Ædility for the Patricians ſolely, p. 422, receive 
. the Lex Licinia, concerning the public Lands, probibiting 


any one Citizen to poſſeſs above five hundred Acres of Land, 


p · 423» how they managed Matters, fo as to leſſen the Credit 
_ of Caius Gracchus, I. 9, p. 58; impotwer the Conſul 
Opimus to arm againſt Caius, p. 30, their refu uſing the 


Right of Burgherſhip to the People of Latium, gives Birth 


to the Social War, 1. 10, p. 123, they afterwards relax of 
- their firſt Stiffneſs, p. 125, declare Marius and bis Par- 
tian Enemies of the Roman People; and ſet Rewards on 
- their. Heads, p. 138, declare Cinna to have forfeited bis 


Title of Citizen, and Dignity of Conſul, p. 143, are fain 


to treat with Marius and Cinna, and to reflore to the latier 


- the Dignity of Conſul, p. 152, call Cicero from Baniſh- 


ment, I. 13, p. 273, canfer the Conſulate on Pompey with 
put giving him a Colleague, p 279, declare Czfar an Enemy 


F the C:mmonwealth, p. 287g. afterwards decree bim ex- 


trasrdinary Honours, p. 290, increaſed by. Sylla, with 300 


Knights, I. 11, p. 188, after. Cæſar's Death, leer. a 


0 e between a ee _ Fw Friends of the 
4 3 = be bo: Haters 


"4 
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Dickator, I. 14, p. 303, authorize young Cæſar to male 


War on Antony, p. 228, declare Antony an Enemy of the 
Republic and order Decimus Brutus ## purſue him, p. 


331, revoke their men ageing 8 -_ bis Fallowirs, 


p. 340. 
Senators, who oy were; their Number nde at an Hundved, 
I. 1, p. 7, why tallid Fathers, p. 3; Romulus j Joins to the 
fit Hundred anther from among the beft Families of the 
Sabines, after this Battle with them, p. 13; Tarquin the 
Ancient adds another Hundred, tohom be firſt makes Patri- 
cians, p. 20, male themſelves Ma aſters of the conquered 
- Lands, I. 3, p. 149, their Power in the Aſſembly by Cen- 
tries, p. 157, ſeme young Senators take away the Urns, 
binder the Agrarian Law, and are condemned in a Fines 
I. 4, p. 243; devote themſelves to Death, I. 7, p. 3893 
maſſacred by the Gauls, p. 390, make themſelves ac- 


Lnotuledged the rightful Poſeeſfors of the conquered Lands, 


1. 9, p. 76, are corrupted by Jugurtha Money, p- 81. 
Senatus-Conſultum, 15 regulate the Affair of the Lands 


: eccarding to Appius's Advice, I. 3, p. 185, its Execution | 


deferred, p. 1573 another to probibit any Cittzen from 
i landing two. Years together for the ſame Office, I. 45 p: 


223, theſe Decrets called the Senatus - Conſulta were toont 


to be kept in the Temple of Ceres, J. 5, P · 304. EWA 

Annen is paid a the Head o: Caius Gracchus 

_ TY RR 

Sergius (Marcus) Military Tribunt; beat bofers vel 1 75 
P- 374, falls out with bis Colleague, ibid. Se. condemned to 

. abllicate the Tribuneſhid, p 3755 fintd, p. 377. 


Serturius (Quintus) Favourer of Cinna, I. 10, p. 143, 149, 


beſeges Rome with Cinna, p. 150, retire into Lufitania, 
- at the Head of the Remains of Matius's Party, 1; 11, p. 
196, joins Perpenna, p. 196, burns Lauron; bis Advan- 


- fapes.over Pompey, p. 187, Cc. refu uſes to enter into an 
Alliunce with: Mithridates, p. 199, &c. 15 murdered at a 


Banquet by his own People, p. 201. 


Servilius, Conſul - with Appius Claudius; I 1; p. * 8 


N 7 890 Peeps * 44s me c. weer againſt the 
* 
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Volſci, p. 48, „ accuſed before the Prople ; bis Intrepidity, 
1. 3, p. 164, bis Harangue, ibid, &c. acquitted; p. 167. 


ö Seryilius (Publius) Cenſul, dies of the Plagut, 1. 3, p. 193. 
- Servilius (Quintus) Con/ul, raiſed to ibat Dignity by the ſole 


Voices of the Senate, the Patricians and gh oe I. 3» 
p'. 190. = 


| Servilius (Marcus) 8 85 N. 5 


Servilius Ahala, General of Hor/e, kills Sp. Melius, 1 6, 
p- 335, Sc. Military Tribune, p. 362, oppoſes bis Col. 
Leagues, and names a Difator, who makes him his General 

F Horſe, p. 363, Military Tribune a third Time; fides 

with the Senate againſt his Colleagues, I. 7, p. 375, repri- 

0 mands the Bolaneſs of the Tribunes of the Rees: oa 8 
Conſul, 1. 8, p. 2 


| Servius Tullius, his Character, bis Reign, ., 


eftabliſpes the Cenſus, and why, p. 23, divides the Pop 

into Claſſes, p. 2 3, is for abdicating the Government, p. 27 

| lays the Foundation of the Capitol, p. 27, is Haien h 

his Son-in-law, Tarquin the Proud, p. 27. | 
Seſtius Capitolinus (Publius) Conſul; during his Can/ulate : 


©. the Ambaſſadors return from Greece, I. 5, p. 56. 


Sextus (Lucius) Tribune of the People, propoſes to end a 
Colony to Vola, 1. 6, p. 357, propeſes,. together with Lici- 
nius, a Law to make the Conſulate common to the Plebeians 
a well as the Patricians, 1. 7, p. 411, harangues again/l 

" the Pride of the Patricians, p. 416, foments the Animoſity 
of the Patricians, p. 4199 Oc is the ff Plebeian , 
b. 44. 

Sextus (Publius) Qi, infuled by the Soldiery, J. 6, 
Pe 358. 


Siccius 3 4 Plebeian, his Speech: in Behalf of * 


Agrarian Law, 1. 2, p. 241, engages the Veterans to 
march to the Relief of T uſculum, I; 4. p. 245, his Quar- 
reli with the Conſul Romilius, ibid. c. contributes to the 


_ _ Defeat of the Equi, ibid. hinders the Conſuls from receiving 


the Honours of the Triumph, p. 250, is choſe Tribune, 
p. 25 1, ſent to the Senate to maintain the People's Claim to 
Ibe Terentillian Law, I. 55 p. 2547 loys open the Faults 
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of the Decemvirs, -p. 282, ſent to- the Army by Appius, 
p. 283, murdered by Order of the Decemvirs, having firfl 
ſlain fifteen Men with his own Hand, p. 284. 
Sicinius Bellutus, Head of the People on the Mons Sacer, 
1. 1, p. 56, his Character, p. 65, his Conduct, p. 72, 
| fift Tribune of the People, p. 74, is againſt Coriolanus, 
1. 2, p. 93, condemns Coriolanus to Death, p. 95» is 
gagainſi the Senate, p. 97, Cc. 
Sicinius (Caius) Tribune of the People, I. 5, p. 302. 


Sicinius Dentatus (Titus) propoſes that the People go and 


inhabit Veii, I. 6, p. 389. 


Social Far, its Origin, the Succeſſes of it, I. 10, p. 124, 
130. 


Soldiers a through their Hatred to Api fo offer 


- themſelves to be beaten, I. 3, p. 132, are decimated, p. 184, 


go to War at ther own Expence, I. 6, p. 365, receive 4 
ſettled Pay, ibid. they winter in the Field, I. 7 p. 372. 
Sons (eldeſt) Obſervations « on their Prenomens, 223 6 

1 
Spartacus, Gladiator, Airs up a Civil War, L x5 p- 201, 


defeats two Prætors, and two Conſuls, ibid. Sc. . 
and killed by Craſſus, p. 203, &c. 


Spoils (rich) Opima, I. 1, p. 12. 

Sulpicius (Quintus) Conſul, I. 2, p. 120. ; 

Sulpicius, Military Tribune, treats with Brennus, I. 7, 
P- 394. 

| Sulpitjus Camerinus (Publius) ſent to Greece to call the 


Laus there, I. 5, p. 256, ſent by the Senate to the Soldiers 
on Mount Aventine, p. 299. 


Sulpitius (Publius) Tribune, Enemy to Sylla, 1. 10 pl 31, 
propoſes a Law in Favaur of the Confederates, ibid. declares 
for Marius again/t Sylla, p. 132, his Anti-Senate, p. 133, 

Ts killed, and his Head nailed to the Roſtrum, p. 138... 
| Superſtition of the Ro mans, J. &, pr 342, 377, 380, 397» 

417+ . 

Sura (Lentulus) why he had that Surname, 1. 32, » 219, 
#15 Charadtery p · 229, Te | 


. 2 
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Sylla ( Publius) appointed Conſul, a lirtle after depoſed, 1. 12, 
p. 217. 

Sylla (Cornelius) Quafter to Marius in Africa, I. 9, pe 
104, bis Charader, p. 104, odious ts Marius; bis firft 
| brave Actions, l. 10, p. 122, Lieutenant to Catulus, ibid. 

Tieutenant during the Social War, p. 128, Conſul, p- 130, 
appointed Governor of Aſia Minor, and to make War on 
Mithridates, ibid. purſued by Marius's Faftion, p- 134, 
marches towards Rome, againſt Marius, ibid. the War 
between him and Marius, p. 135, &c. drives Marius 

om Rome, p. 135, makes War on Mithridates, p. 140, 
151, praſcribed by Marius, p. 156, writes to the Senate, 

p. 157, bis Viclories over Mithridates, I. 11, p. 163, his N 
Negitiation with Archelaus, an Officer of Mithridates, 
p. 164, tc. bis Interview with Mithridates, p. 166, 
debauches Fimbria's Army, p. 167, be re-paſſes into Italy, 
p. 169, bis Anſwer to Craſſus, P- 170, is joined by Pom- 
pey, p. 171, names Pompey IMPERATOR, p. x71, the 
: Strength of his Army, ibid. negotiates with the Conſul 
L. Scipio, p . 172, c. defeats Norbanus, p. 173, de- 
Fals young Matias, p. 176, re- enters pra ibid. delivers 
Rome, which was beſieged by Teleſinus, and gains a 
notable Victory over bim, p. 181, Cc. bis Crueky, p. 182, 
bis Preſcription, p. 1 84, his Pride, p. 186, 4 perpetual 
Bitter, p. 187, efabliſhes ſeveral Laus, p. 188, ſets 
len thouſand Slaves at Liberty, p. 1 89, his Ingratitide, 
p. 190, abdicates the Difature, p. 191, bis Death, bis 


' Epitaph, —_—_ Os 


'. > 
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 - * 
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Tou. (the Ten) Ma te Den L 7 . 265 
Oc. approved, ibid. . „„ 


＋. arentum deſtroyed, I. 8, p. 12. 


Tarpeius (Spurius) Conſul, I. 4, p. 251, Ae! ty the $2 | 
nate to the Soldiers on Mount Aventine, I. 5. p. 299. 
et Tribune of the People. 1466 ö 3 
Tarquin (the Firft) his Reign, 1. 13 p. 20, creates a 5 
1. red new Senators, ibid. in his * the Gauls enter Italy. 


1. 7, p. 384. | Tarauin 


The Tas er of nf 


Tarquin (the Proud) murders Servius Tullius, 1. 1, p. 27, 

eier the Throne, ibid. bis Character, p. 28, builds the 

Capitol, ibid. his Tyranny, p. 28, baniſhed Rome: p- 29, 

he. flirs up all the Latins, Volſci, Oe. _ Rome, 

p-. 38. 

Tarquitius (Lucius) General of the Horſe to Quintus Cin- 

_ cinnatus, I. 4, p. 226. 

Tatius, King of the Sabines, and of | PROP J. 1, p. 13. 

Teleſinus, Chief of the Samnites, aſſiſts Marius, 1. 11, 
p. 179, defeats Sylla, p. 181, defeated by Craffus, and 

tilled, INC. 


Teleſinus, the younger, being ſhut up in| Prenefte, with 
young Marius, they kill each other, I. 2, p. roy, cf 


Tempanius (Sextus) makes his Horſemen fight on Foot and. 


- relieves the Conſul Sempronius, 1. 6, P- 346, he defends 
- the Conſul's Cauſe againſt the THOR, p· 349, is 2 8 
Tribune of the People, ibid. 

Terentillus Arſa (Gains) Tribune of the People, moves to 
bave a Body of Laws drawn up to ſerve as a Rule in ad- 

© miniftring Fuftice, 1. 4, p. 195, his Remonſtrances, p. 196, 
is for leſſening the Authority of the Conſult, ibid. bis Law 

again propoſed, I. 5, p. 254. | 

Territory of Rome divided by Romulus, I. 1, p. 7. 

Teſin (the River) Romans beat there, 1:8, p. 21. 


Teutones, who they were, . 10, p. 131, de efeated by Maris, 


p. 113. 


Thoranius, 7. tor 70 Auguſtus, proferibed, I. 14, p. 343. 


Titinius (Marcus) Tribune of the People, I. 5, p. 302. 
Torquatus (Lucius) Conſul, I. 12, p. 217. 


| Traſimenus (the Lake) Finder e the Roman there, | 


1. 8, p. 21. 


'Trebia (the River) the Romans de efeated there, I. 8, p-21. 


Trebonius (Lucius) Tribune UL the People, furnamed Aſper, 
: his Law, l. 6, p. 315. 


Tribes, Romulus divides Rome into chow Tribes, 1. 1, 


P- 7 Servius Tullius divides the City into four Tribes, and 
be Country into twenty-ſix, p. 22, afterwards into ſix 
dle, 2 193 Centuries, | p. 23, 4 Diucree in [ Fiery 


2 F | 


j 4 
. = 
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of the Ordinances of the Comitia by Tribes, 1. 5, p. 302, 
increaſed with eight Tribes in Favour of the Confederates, 
I. 10, p. 130, theſe eight Tribes Suppreſſed, p. 132, re- 


_ eftabliſhed, p. 138. 
Tribunes, Military (ten} choſen on Mons Aventine with 
out Conſular Power, I. 5, p. 299, C. Claudius propoſes 


to have them created with Conſular Power, and why, |. 6; 


p. 322, are ſo created, p. 327, Jubſittuted in the Room * 
Conſuls, p. 339. 


Tribunes of the People demanded, I. A. p. 73, are . 


p. 75, their Preſents ſacred, ibid. their Power and Limi- 
tations, |. 2, p- 79, obtain the Creation of Ediles, ibid. 
are againſt the Senate, p. 80, 91, obtain a Right to convene. 


the Aſſemblies of the People, p. 82, accuſe Coriolanus, 
p. 90, take upon them to preſide at the Election of Conſuls, 
I. 3, p. 159, oppoſe one another, p. 162, demand Commiſ- 


ſioners for the executing the Agrarian Law, p. 168, demand 


to be choſen by Tribes, and without the Senatus-Conſultum, 


&c. p. 172, obtain that Law, p. 182, convene an Aſſembly 
of the People without the Senatus-Conſultum, I. 4, p. 202, 
are for defiroying the whole Senate, p. 208, ſpread falſe 
Reports againſi the Patricians, p, 209, &c. impede the 
Levy of Troops againſt Herdonius, p. 215, are for making 
their Office perpetual, p. 223, their Number increaſed to 
Ten, p. 234, demand of the Senate Mount Aventine, for” 


the People, p. 234, their Union in this A Fair, p. 236, 
iſurp the right of convening the Senate, 236, attempt 


to ſeize the Conſuls, p. 237, 1. 6, p. 341, are routed 


_ by the Patricians, ibid. ſuppreſſed, I. 5, p. 259, re 


elected on Mount Aventine, p. 302, they preject to 
make the Tribuneſhip perpetual, but in vain, I. 6, p. 313, 


b oblige the Conſuls to name a Dictator, p. 341, attempt to 


have the Conſulate common to the Plebeians, and obtain it, 
I. 7, p- 411, 421, inraged at the Death of Sp. Mellus, 


I. 6, p. 336, take Emilius's Part, who was degraded by 
the Cenſors, p. 338, inraged againſi the People, be 

Es favoured the Nobles in the Elections, p. 339, a Remedy to 
their Tyranny p. 355, two Senatus-Conſulta againſt them, 


2 : p · 3610 
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ä p- 361, vered at the Senate's giving Pay to the Soldiers, 
p. 366, binge againfl the Senate, and againſt the Siege 
. of Veii, I. 7, p. 371, Cc. threaten to fine the Dictator 
Camillus, p · Sp to ſend him to Priſon, p. 421, complain 
F three new Patrician Offices, 1. 8, p. 2, Cc. demand 
that all Offices, even the Prieſthood, ſhould be in common, 


ibid. ſuſpend all the Magiſtrates, p. 34, the Tribunate 


violated in the Death of Tiberius Gracchus, p- 45, Sc. 


_ in that of Genucius, I. 3, p. 169, and in that of Furius, 
1. 10, p. 120, in that of Livius Druſus, p. 127, Sylla's 


Law againſt them, p. 136, &c. re-eſtabliſhed by Pompey, 


I. 11, p. 207, have a Right of breaking«-up the Aſſembly 

| of the Senate, |. 13, p. 282. 

Triumph, its Original, 1. 1, p. 12, depended on the Senate, 
I. 6, p. 311, refuſed by the Senate to the Conſuls Valerius 
and Horatius, p. 97, granted them by the People, ibid. 

Triumvirate of Cæſar, Lepidus and n, 1. 14, 8 34%, 
they divide the Empire, ibid. 


Triumvirs, their Reſolutions, I. 14, p. 342, make a P rofl iþ- 


tion, and why, p. 343, male War on Yeutus and Cai, 
p- 344+ 
Tubertus, Digtator, defrats the BOY and the Volſci, 1. 6, 
pe. 341. 
Tuditanus, Conſul, commiſſined lo examine into the Bounds 
of every Man' s Inberitance, I. 9, p. 121. 
I ullus (Lucius Volcatius) Conſul, I. 12, p. 217. 


Tullus Hoſtilius, his Character, 1. 1, p. 17, ruins Alba, 


and brings its Tnhabitants to Rome, p. 19, bis Death, 
ibid. 
Tullus Attius, Gael of the Volſci, J. a, p. 1235 tindl 
_ receives Coriolanus, p. 124, arms againſt the Romans, 
p. 125, inraged againſt Coriolanus, p. 130. 
Tumult, on Account of the Debts, I. 1, p. 38, appeaſel, 


p. 75» raiſed bythe Tribunes on Account of the want f = 
| Corn, I. 2, p. 80, on Account of the Corn ſent by Gelo, 
Ling of Sicily, p. 86 „Airred up by Volero, I. 3, p. 170, 


V Appius and Lectorius, p. 178, 191, upon Occaſion of 
"the Law to 0 ſh a Body of Laws, |. 42 p. 202, 231, 


upon 
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nen Occafion of the levying of Soldiers by the Conful Ros 

.  milius, p. 237» upon Ocraſſon of the Decemvirs, I. 5, 
p. 296, ap} eaſed” by Valerius and Horatjus, p. 103, 
Airred up the T1 ribune Sulpicius, in Favour of the 
Allies, I. 10, p. 132. 

Tumultus, a Hay; levying an Arny, fo called, l. 4 p. 8 | 

Tutpilius Silanus, rovernor of Vacca, tough Leun is 
put 10 Death, 1. 9. Po. I80-: © ©: 

Tu ſcans, their Government, l. 7 1 p · 379, As a Ls 

Lainſi Rome, P+ 399. 


Tuſculum, inſulted by tbe Eai, J. 4, p 2 laue by 
2 the Remane, ibid. 


* 


. . N 
7 Aleria, ber Spec to Coriolanus' s Auatber, 1. 2, p- I ; 3. 
Valerius Publicola ( Publius) Conful,.1. 1, p. 32, pulli 
1 1 his own Houſe, p. 32, publiſhes « a Law which gave 
Permiſſion to appeal to the Aﬀemblies of the P eople from the 
Judgment of the Conſult, p. 33; his Brother lte is 
for remitting the Debts of the Plebeians, p-: 39- e 

Valerius (Publius) Son of Publicola, N into Sicily to buy 

Vers, |. 2, p. 81. 

Valerius (Marcus) Difator f the Vollci, Equi, &e, 
1. 1, p. 52, 4 Speech of his, pleaſin ing to the People, ibid. 
males 400 of them (Knights, p · 53. defeats the Enemy, ibid. 
is for aboliſhing the Debts, p. 53, makes a Speech in Favour 
2d the People, againſt the Senate, p. 54, barangues before 
the People, ibid. abdicates the Dictatorſbip, p- 5 5: > giues 

Dis Vote in ' Favour of the People, p. 58, deputed to go tothe. 

- "People on the Mons Sacer, p. 65, his popular Advice i in the 
Fair of Coriolanus, 1. 2, p. 105 109. wad : 

 Valerius (Publius) de efeated by Spartacus, 1. 11, p. 202. 

Valerius Potius (Lucius) Theſes the Decemvirs j Appius 
f filences him; his Anſwer, I. 5, p- 269, &c. his Harangue 
againſt the Decemvirs, p. 270, ſecures himſelf againf the 
* mg Y the Decemvire, p. ab, oppoſes Appius 2 


TS IT 


We TABLE of ConTEnTs. 
the Death of Virginia, p. 296, Fc. is Mediator between 


the Senate and the People, who were retired to the Mons 
Sacer and Mount Aventine, p. 301, Sc. Conſul, p. 503, 


defeats the Equi, 1.6, p. 311, is refuſed the Triumph by 


the Senate, and granted it by the People, p. 311, 312. 


Valerius (Marcus) Conſul, orders an Apparator of the Tri- 
bunes to be baſtinado d, I. 4, p. 235. 


Valerius (Marcus) fights 4 Gaul, I. 8, p. 5, and being 


Med therein by a Raven, has the Surname of Corvinus 
given him, p. 5, is General againſt the Samnites, p- 11. 
Valerius (Publius) Conſul for the ſecond Time, I. 4, p. 208, 
promiſes to name Commiſſioners to ſettle a Body of Laws, 
p- 216, attacks Herdonius, p. 217, is killed, p. 217. 
Valerius (Caius) Military Tribune, 1. 6, p. 364. 


Valerius (Lucius) Grand-ſon of Publicola, the Duſter, 


1. 3, p. 156, accuſes Caſſius Viſcellinus, ibid, is Conſul, 


p. 157, eludes the Agrarian Law, p. 159, carries his 
Tribunal without Rome; makes War on the Volſci, ibid. 
his Advice concerning Volero's Law, p. 181, &c. is Con- 
Jul, p. 185, favours the Agrarian Law, p. 185. 
Varinius (Gabler) defeated by Spartacus, I. 11, p. 201. 


Varius (Marcus) proſcribed by Sylla ; goes to the Relief of 


Mithridates, I. 11, p. 200, 


Veientes league againſt Rome, I. 1, p. 38, make War an 
ber, I. 3, p. 161, carry off ſome Booty in Time of Peace, 
J. 6, p. 364, contemptuouſly drive away the Roman Am- 
baſſadors, p. 364, chuſe themſelves a King, I. 7, p. 370, 

| beſieged by the Romans, p. 370, &c. the Siege continues 
ten Years, p. 371, the Knights offer to mount themſelves at 
their own Expence againſt the Veientes, p. 373, the 

People ſiuear never to leave the Camp till that City is taken, 
ibid. the Horſe paid out of the public Treaſury 4 the firſl 
Time, ibid. 


Veli taken by Camillus, I. 7, p. 379, Cc. the Romans are 
for making another Rome of it, p. 330. _ | 
Veliterni (the) beſiege Tuſculum ; defeated, l. 7 p. 414. 
Ventidius (Publius) anal. in the Social War, l. 10, 
p. 127. 


You It. Dd Ventidius, 


401 


' 
; 
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Ventidius, Lieutenant 10 Antony, Auguſtus lets him Rebe, 
I. 14, p. 334, is Conſul, p. 342. 


Veto (the Latin Verb.) how uſed, 1. 2, p. 79, the 1 


Uſe the Tribune Duillius makes of it, I. 5, p. 208. 


Veturia, Mather of Coriolanus, I. 2, p. 135, her Anſwer 


to Valeria, p. 135, goes to meet her Son, p. 137, ber In- 
terview with Coriolanus, p. 138, tc, 
Veturius Geminus (Titus) Conſul, defeats the Volſc? nt 


Equi, p. 193. 


Veturius (Caius) Canſul, I. 4, p. 236, what happens der 


bis Conſulate, ibid, c. p. 247, defeats the Equi, p. 246, 
accuſed before the People, p. 25 1, fined, ibid. 


Vetuſius (Titus) Conſul, |. 1, p. 20. 


Villius (Publius) Tritune of the Pezple, I. 5, p. 303. 

Virginia expeſed to the Rage and Luft of the Decemvir 
Appius, I. 5, p. 286, 295, killed by ber qwn Father, 
p. 295+ | | 

Virgiaius, Father to Virginia, I. 5, p. 286, 7 for his 
Daughter before Appius, p. 292, 295, kills his Daughter, 
p. 295, returns to the Camp. and ſtirs up a Sedition, p. 
296, his Modęſiy, p. 299, choſen 8 85 of the ds, 
P- 303, argues Appius, p. 304. 


Virginius, 4 Creature of Cinna, accuſe Silla, 1 10, 


p. 140. 


Virginius (Aulus) Conſul, I, "a v. 50, | inſulted the 


People, ibid. 

Virginius (Aulus) Son of the former, Conſul, . p. 189, 
makes Mar on the Equi, ibid, made Triumvir to regulate 
the Eflabliſpment of a Colony at Autium; p. 192. 


Virginius, Tribune of the People, renews the Terentillian 


Law, I. 4, p. 200, cites Cæſo, p. 203, proſecutes him, 
p. 2055, receives a ſpurious Letter, p. 208, haranzues the 
Senate upon a forged Conſpiracy, p. 210, gets himſelf con- 
tinued in the Tribunate, p. 223, demands the Creation of 
foe more Tribunes, ' p. 233, eppoſes the Levies, p. 245. 


Virginius, Canſul with Caſſius Viſcellinus, I. 35 p- 152, 


2 againſt the Agrazian Law, ard againſt the C:nduct 
＋ 


The 8 of Con TRENTs. 


* bis Colleague ; 3 drives tbe Latins from * p-1 52, 

„ 

Virginius (Spurius) Conſul, oppoſes the Grant of Mount 

Aventine to the People, I. 4, p. 235. 

Virginius (Titus) Conſul, I. 6, p. 314. | 

Virginius (Decius) Military Tribune, ſuffers his Colleague 

10 be beat before Veii, 1.7, p. 374, condemned to 2 
. the Tribunate, p. 375, Cc. fined, p. 375. 

Viſcellinus (Spurius Caſſius) General the Horſe, U 1. 

p. 44» Conſul, p. 57, his Artifice to bring the Senators into 
his Meaſures, p. 64, his Character, I. 3, p. 146, is for 
making hiinſelf King, ibid. his Conduct againſt the Hernici, 
ibid. his Conduct in his firſt and ſecond Conſulate, p. 148, 
the firfl that propoſes the Diſtribution of the Lands, p. 148, 

afterwards propoſes a ſolemn Law for that purpoſe, p. 151, 
hated by the Senate, ibid, by the Tribunes, ibid. compared 

10 Coriolanus, p. 152, ſends for a great Number of Latins 

- and Hernici to come to Rome, ibid. accuſed and put to 

Death by his own Father, according to ſome Authors, p- 


156, by the Quæſlors, — ro others, ibid. re- 
gretted, 157. 


Vitellium taten, I. 2, p. 129. 
Vola taken and ſacked by Coriolanus, I. 2, p. 129. 
Vala, a Colony propeſed by L. Sextus to be ſent thither, 1. 6, 
p. 357» 
Volero (Publius) Centurion, revolts againſt the Conſul ; RY 
| @ Sedition, |. 3, p. 170, is choſen Tribune of the People, 
p. 171, is for altering the Manner of electing the Tribunes 
of the People, and why, c. is continued in the Tribunate, 
p. 174, bis new Propoſals concerning the Election of Ædiles, 
and all Affairs depending on the People, p. 175, &c. 
Volſci, who thoſe People were, I. 2, p. 123, league againſt 
Rome, I. 1, p. 38, declare War, p. 48, entertain 
Coriolanus, J. 2, p. 123, turned out F Rome, p. 125, 
declare War againſi the Romans, p. 55 befiege Rome, 
3 
Yolſcius (Titus) Tribune of the People; his Speech againſt 


2 J. 4, p. 206, gets himſelf continued in the Tribunate, 


Dd 2 p- * 


1 
« 
nd 
* 
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” 
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229, condemned to exile, p. 229. | | 

Volüùmnia, Wife of Coriolanus, 1. 25 p · 1345 gorr 6 meet 
ber Huſband, p. 137. 

Volumnius (Publius) ſuppiies a Conſal's Tua, who was 

e 2 L 4 p. 217 Ez | 


W. Ty Prod | 
| Wr (ivi excited for the firſt Naar, by Br Bracebi, | 
0 1. 9, p. 47, 71, the Social Har, l. 10, p. 124. 

130, War between Marius and Sylla, p. 134, l. ri, 
p 188, betto:en'Cmfar an Pompey, 1. 13, p. 285, Ee, 
 betivern Auguftas and Antony, 1. 14; p. 326. 88 
| wo, Foreign, * nuts Rome, 1. 6, p. 342. 


* v. | : g 
* E, to paſs Jeneath the Yoke, what it was, I. 4, | 

p. 227, the Romans themſelves are forced to 55 | 
beneath it, 1. 95 P. 93. | 


